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Note on Transliteration 


The numbering and marking of homophones is according to R. Borger, 
Assyrisch-babylonische Zeichenliste, 4th ed. with supplement (AOAT 33/33A; 
Kevelaer: Butzon & Bercker / Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1988). 

The following symbols are employed in the transliteration: 


| completely lost 
q partially lost 
) omitted by scribe 
( )) pleonastically written by scribe 
alternate reading 
if indented continuation of previous line 
new line of verse indicated in copy by two “Winkelhaken” 
5 beginning of new line of text 
! emended sign 
X illegible sign 
x 


lost sign 
lost sign(s), number uncertain 
fe reconstruction uncertain 
, y phonemic transcription 


collations by the author 


+ collations by Jeremy Black 

+ collations by Brian Lewis 

# collations by Anson Rainey 

A collations by Aage Westenholz 


Various writings of the name of the goddess [Star occur in the literature: 
dINANNA, (*)U+DAR, ?J8-tar. The second poses the problem of its phonetic reali- 
zation in the transliteration and translation. This writing originally reflected a 
syllabic spelling as-dar = SAStar, the Old Akkadian pronunciation of the god- 
dess’s name. In Ur III and later, this developed into EStar and from that, irregu- 
larly, into Star, as early as Old Babylonian. In the latter period, the writing 
U.DAR was surely taken as a logogram (see discussion by W. G. Lambert, MARI 
4 [1985] 536), probably even as a single sign, as it certainly was later (Ea II lines 
292-94; MSL 14 259; and Aa IT/6 iv A 26-27’, B 2’ff.; MSL 14 296; see A. R. 
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George, [rag 47 [1995] 222-23 on the later development of the ligature). There 
is no other evidence for the values of eS)/iSg or e54/i84 for the Old Akkadian 
sign written variously as a horizontal, an oblique, or a vertical wedge (personal 
communication, A. Westenholz; see also M. Krebernik, ZA 81 [1991] 135-36). 
Consequently, I have decided to write UDAR in the transliteration of the Old 
Babylonian texts and to translate this logogram as IStar, since the writers of the 
legends have not attempted to archaize the script in any other manner. 

In general, personal names in the main body of the text and in the trans- 
lation have been normalized, such as the Old Akkadian kings: Sargon for Sarru- 
kén, Manistusu for Manistisu, Naram-Sin for Naram-Sin/Suyin, as well as the 
Amorite names, such as ASduni-erim for ASdiini-yarim. 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


In the third millennium B.CE. a dynasty arose in the hitherto insignificant 
town of Akkade which, within a few decades, came to exercise not only hege- 
mony over Mesopotamia but also great influence over much of the Near East. It 
conducted military campaigns over an area stretching from Syria to Iran, and 
commercial ties linked it to the highlands of Anatolia to the north, the Mediter- 
ranean to the west, and the Indus Valley to the east. 

The dynasty of Akkade (ca. 2310-2160 B.C.E.)' had a decisive impact on 
the development of the culture and language of Mesopotamia. This was the for- 
mative period of Akkadian society, which can in some ways be compared to the 
Greek and Teutonic heroic ages. For two and one-half millennia, the duration of 
Mesopotamian history, the Akkadian kings represented the ideal monarchy. 
Their statues stood in the sanctuaries of the great urban centers, and sacrifices 
were brought before them.” Pilgrimages to Akkade were made by kings as 


' Traditionally dated at 2334-2154 BCE. but more recently dated at 2310-2160 
BCE., based on a reevaluation of the lengths of the individual reigns of Sargon and 
Naram-Sin; see B. R. Foster, Umma in the Sargonic Period (Memoirs of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences 20; Hamden, Conn., 1982) 152-56, For a recent reassess- 
ment of all opinions on the subject, see J. Boese, “Zur absoluten Chronologie der Akkad- 
Zeit; WZKM 74 (1982) 33-55. 

“Note the references collected in H. Hirsch, “Die Inschriften der Kénige von 
Agade” (AfO 20 [1963] 5, 16, 24), concerning offerings to deified Sargon, ManistuSu, and 
Naram-Sin in Ur III. For the existence of statues of Sargonic kings in Old Babylonian Ur, 
see D. Loding, “Old Babylonian Texts from Ur,” JCS 28 (1976) no. 11 ii 7. In Old Babylo- 
nian Nippur, there were apparently many statues standing in the Ekur; note the follow- 
ing references: (1) the colophon on the Sammeltafel CBS 13972 (= PBS 5 34 + 15 41) left 
edge: |... S]ar-ru-GI Ri-mu-uS 'Ma-an-i8"-|tu-s]u 8& E-kur-'ra! a-na-me-a-bi ‘[in- 
scriptions] of Sargon, RimuS, and ManistuSu as many as were in the Ekur’, for which 
now see aK 139ff; (2) the colophon on N 3539 vii (P Michalowski, “New Sources con- 
cerning the Reign of Naram-Sin, JCS 32 [1980] 239): mu-sar-ra ti-x-bi-ni Ri-mu- 
uS-kam murub,?? kisal??-ka al-gar §& kisal E-kur-ra ‘inscriptions... of Rimus 
set up in the courtyard(?), in the courtyard of the Ekur’; (3) the subscripts to individual 


2 Introduction 


diverse as Sam&i-Adad I of Assyria (1813-1781 BCE)? and Nabonidus, the last 
Babylonian king (555-539 BCE).* The titulary of the Assyrian kings, two of 
whom even bore the name of Sargon, imitated the Sargonic titulary, expressing 
conscious Assyrian emulation of the world dominion of the Sargonic empire.° 
The late Babylonians concerned themselves with discovering the archeological 
remains of the Sargonic period.® 

The most impressive legacy of the dynasty of Akkade was the widespread 
and popular legends of its kings. Their deeds stirred the imagination of all the 
surrounding cultures, inspiring legends that were handed down not only in 
Akkadian but also in Sumerian and Hittite. The accomplishments of the Akka- 
dian dynasty were told and retold throughout the generations and were magni- 
fied and embellished with each retelling. This saga and its heroes soon became 
the subject of a tradition of folklore, then of literature, beginning directly after 
the events themselves. Folktale motifs such as that of the exposed child were 
added,’ and at the same time, the stories were constantly simplified and edited. 


sections mu-sar-ra alan-na ‘inscription of his statue’ (aK 165: “Sargon C 2” Kolophone 
A and Bm; p. 178: “Sargon C 6” V11:35; p. 186: “Sargon C 12” Kolophon). In Old Babylo- 
nian Mari, note the kispu offerings to the lamassd@tu-statues of Sargon and Naram-Sin; 
see M. Birot, “Fragment de rituel de Mari relatif au kispum? Death in Mesopotamia 
(CRRAI 26; Copenhagen, 1980) 189-50. Middle Babylonian evidence comes from the 
statues and stelae taken as booty by Sutruk-Nahhunte from Babylonian cities to Susa. Two 
of the statues of Manistisu are inscribed as coming from Akkade (Sb 47 + Sb 9099; see 
P Amiet, LArt dAgadé [Paris, 1976] no. 13) and from ESnunna (Sb 49; see ibid., no. 11). 
Neo-Babylonian evidence of offerings to the statues of Sargon and Naram-Sin comes 
from royal inscriptions (W. G. Lambert, “A New Source for the Reign of Nabonidus, AfO 
22 [1968-69] 1ff.), as well as from administrative texts (see 8 texts listed in D. Kennedy, 
“Realiay RA 63 [1969] 79, to which can be added CT 55 469:18, CT 56 442:23, CT 57 
256:4; fl would like to thank Matt Stolper for these references)). Neo-Assyrian evidence 
speaks of statues of Sargon and Naram-Sin; see W. H. P. Rémer, “Einige Bemerkungen 
zum damonischen Gotte “Kibu(m)? Symbolae Bohl (Leiden, 1978) 310-19, ND 4894. 

’For the pilgrimage of Sam&i-Adad I, see ARM 1 36:5; for the pilgrimage of his 
son, Yasmah-Adad, see ARM 5 34:5. 

* Royal inscriptions of Nabonidus that deal with his excavation of the Eulmas in 
Akkade are Nabonid Zylinder [II 4 and Nabonid Tafel-Fragment VI 1 according to num- 
bering of P-R. Berger, Die neubabylonischen Kénigsinschriften (AOAT 4/1; Neukirchen- 
Vluyn/Kevelaer, 1973). 

°For example, the titulary of Sam3i-Adad in A.4509 (D. Charpin, “Inscriptions v6 
tives d’époque assyrienne, MARI 3 [1984] 44-45): lugal kalag-ga lugal A-ga- -dak, 
For a discussion of his titulary, see ibid., 49-50. To be added to his titles is lugal kiS 
found in AO 4628; see Grayson, RIMA 1, 60. For a discussion of SamSi-Adad’s patterning 
his aspirations to world dominion on the dynasty of Akkad, see M. Birot, “Fragment de 
rituel de Mari?” 145-49. 

°G. Goossens, “Les Recherches historiques a l’époque néo-babylonienne; RA 42 — 
(1948) 149-59. 

‘This is a simplistic evaluation of the development. Relationships between folk- 
lore analogues and legends embedded in literary versions are not obvious; see L. Dégh, 

“Processes of Legend Formation’ IV International Congress for Folk-Narrative Re- 
search in Athens (1.9-6.9 1964) (ed, G. Megas; 1965) 77-87; J. Krzyzanowski, “Legend in 
Literature and Folklore” Fabula 9 (1967) 111-17; A. Renoir, “Oral Theme and Written 
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The feats and deeds of the entire dynasty were telescoped and assigned to the 
two most prominent of its five members—Sargon, the founder of the empire (ca. 
2310-2273 B.C.E.), and his grandson and third successor, Naram-Sin (ca, 2246- 
2190 B.C.E,).§ 

The present volume offers an annotated edition of all the known legends 
of the Akkadian kings. It contains transliterations and translations of the texts, 
as well as philological commentaries. Each text is discussed in terms of its 
findspot, its external appearance, its orthography, and its language, and an 
attempt is made to describe its stylistic peculiarities. 

A future volume is planned that will contain a literary-critical evaluation 
of all the legendary compositions as a whole, including a structural analysis of 
their content and form, an investigation of their historical background, and an 
interpretation of their purpose and the needs they fulfilled. The purpose of the 
volume will be to explain the raison d’étre of these works and to develop a 
definition of legendary literature based on criteria inherent in the literary form, 
historical content, and cultural values of the texts themselves. 


Definition of the Corpus 


The corpus consists of all the scattered texts dealing with the heroic deeds 
of the kings of Akkade. Some of these works concentrate on the glories of the 
age, others on its catastrophic end. The selection of texts in this volume has thus 
been made on the basis of content rather than form, function, or language, 
ignoring current attempts at genre categorization. Actual inscriptions of the 
kings of Akkade (or copies of them) are excluded, as are historiographic docu- 
ments such as the Sumerian King List, various chronicles, and omens.° 


Texts, Neuphilologische Mitteilungen 77 (1976) 337-46. For comparisons between folk- 
tales and legends, see M. Liithi, “Aspects of the Mdrchen and the Legend? Folklore 
Genres (ed. D. Ben-Amos; Austin, 1976) 17-38, For a convenient survey of hero pattern 
studies in which the schemes of von Hahn, Rank, Raglan, Campbell, and Propp are out- 
lined and compared, see A. Taylor, “The Biographical Pattern in Traditional Narrative, 
Journal of the Folklore Institute 1 (1964) 114-29. Another approach is that of Dutch 
folklorist J. de Vries, Heroic Song and Heroic Legend (London, 1963) 210-26, 

5See note 1]. As far as we know, the deeds of ManistuSu were known down to Neo- 
Babylonian times, but he himself was never a legendary figure. Evidence of familiarity 
with his existence is provided by the learned Neo-Babylonian forgery of the cruciform 
monument, of which there has now been found in Sippar a new text that begins: a-na- 
ku Man-nu-is-tu-us-su DUMU LUGAL.GLNA (FN. H. Al-Rawi and A. R. George, “Tablets 
from the Sippar Library, HI: Two Royal Counterfeits, [rag 96 [1994] 139-48), 

°For the Sumerian King List, see T. Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List (AS 11; Chi- 
cago, 1939). For the most recent edition of the chronicles, see Grayson, Chronicles. 
Unfortunately, the omens concerning the Sargonic kings are scattered among various 
publications: L. W. King, Chronicles concerning Early Babylonian Kings (London, 1907) 
2.25-45; F Thureau-Dangin, “Humbaba, RA 22 (1925) 23-26; E. Weidner, “Historisches 
Material in der babylonischen Omina-Literatur, MAOG 4 (1928-29) 230-34; J. Nougayrol, 
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Throughout this volume, the texts of the corpus are referred to by num- 
bers assigned to them as follows: 


Part A: Sargon 
The Sargon “Autobiographies” 
(1) BRM 4 4 (OB Akkadian). “I, Sargon.” See pp. 34-35. 
(2) CT 18 42, 48a, and 48b; CT 46 46 (SB Akkadian). This text is 
generally known as the “Sargon Birth Legend” See pp. 36-49. 
Sargon’s Rise to Power 
(3) TCL 16 73 (OB Sumerian). Edited by J. Cooper and W. Heimpel 
in “The Sumerian Sargon Legend, JAOS 103 (1983) 67-82. Not 
included in the present volume.'® 
(4) 3N-T296 (OB Sumerian). Edited by J. Cooper and W. Heimpel, 
ibid. Not included in the present volume. | 
(5) VAS 2475 (OB/MB Sumerian-Akkadian bilingual). See pp. 52-55. 
Res Gestae Sargonis 
(6) J. Nougayrol, “Un Chef d’oeuvre inédit de la littérature babylo- 
nienne, RA 45 (1951) 169-83 (OB Akkadian). “Sargon, the Con- 
quering Hero.’ See pp. 59-77. 
(7) TIM 9 48 (OB Akkadian). “Sargon in Foreign Lands.” See pp. 
78-98. 
(8) “Sargon, the Lion” 
(8A) M. Ellis, “Akkadian Literary Texts and Fragments in the 
University Museum, JCS 31 (1979) 229, no. 9 (OB/MB 
Akkadian). See pp. 94-101. 
(8B) St. Etienne 150, unpublished (OB/MB Akkadian). See pp. 
94-101. | 
(9) “King of Battle” 
(9A) KBo 3 9, 10; 12 1; 18 46; 22 6; KUB 48 98 (Late Hittite, 
Empire period); cf. H. G. Giiterbock, “Ein neues Bruch- 
stiick der Sargon-Erzahlung ‘Konig der Schlacht,” 
MDOG 101 (1969) 14-26. The number of copies as well 
as compositions represented by these six fragments is 
uncertain, Not included in the present volume. 
(9B) EA 359 (MB peripheral Akkadian). See pp. 102-31. 


“Note sur la place des ‘présages historiques’ dans l’extispicine babylonienne,’ Ecole Pra- 
tique des Hautes Etudes, 5° section, Annuaire (1944-45) 1-41; A. Goetze, “Historical Al- 
lusions in Old Babylonian Omen Texts” JCS 1 (1947) 253-65; J. Nougayrol; “Textes 
Religieux (II)? RA 66 (1972) 143-45; E. Reiner, “New Light on Some Historical Omens,’ 
Anatolian Studies Presented to H. G. Giiterbock (ed. K. Bittel et al.; Istanbul, 1974) 257- 
61; U. Jeyes, Old Babylonian Extispicy (Istanbul/Leiden, 1989) no. 14 rev. 27’, no. 19:8. 
Moreover, there exist omina concerning these kings that are still unpublished. 

This text as well as nos. 4, 9A, and 23 are not included in this volume due to 
limitations of space and the fact that they have received competent treatment recently. 
Texts 18 and 21B are not included because of the author's lack of competence in Hittite. 


Definition of the Corpus a) 


(9C) EA 375 (MB peripheral Akkadian). See pp. 182-383. 

(9D) KAV 138 (SB Akkadian). See pp. 184-385. 

(9E) W.G. Lambert, “A New Fragment of the King of Battle, 
AfO 20 (1963) 161-62 (SB Akkadian). See pp. 1386-39. 


The Sargon Letters 


(10) 
(11) 


CBS 15217, unpublished (OB Akkadian). See pp. 148-47. 
UET 7 73 (OB Akkadian). See pp. 148-69. 


Part B: Naram-Sin 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


H. G. Giiterbock, “Bruchstiick eines altbabylonischen Naram- 
Sin-Epos, AfO 13 (1939-40) 46-49 (OB Akkadian). “Naram-Sin 
and the Lord of ApiSal” See pp. 173-87. 

W. G. Lambert, “Studies in Nergal? BiOr 30 (1973) 357-63 (OB 
Akkadian). “Erra and Naram-Sin.” See pp. 189-201. 

L74.225, unpublished (OB Akkadian). “Elegy on the Death of 
Naram-Sin.” See pp. 203-20. 


The Great Revolt against Naram-Sin 


(15) 
(16A) 


(16B) 
(17) 
(18) 


(19) 


MAD 1 172 (Old Akkadian). See pp. 228-29. 

A 1252; cf. A. K. Grayson and E. Sollberger, “L’Insurrection 

générale contre Naram-Suen, RA 70 (1976) 108-28 (OB Akka- 

dian). See pp. 231-37. 

MAH 10829; cf. ibid. (OB Akkadian). See pp. 238-45. 

BM 79987; cf. ibid. (OB Akkadian). See pp. 246-57. 

KBo 8 18 (Middle Hittite[?]). Cf. CTH 311 A. Not included in the 
resent volume. 


VAS 17 42 (OB Akkadian). See pp. 258-61. 


Naram-Sin and the Enemy Hordes 


(20A) 


(20B) 


(21A) 


(21B) 


(22) 


J. J. Finkelstein, “The So-Called Old Babylonian Kutha Legend, 
JCS 11 (1957) 83-88 (OB Akkadian). See pp. 267-78. 

C. B. F. Walker, “The Second Tablet of tupSenna pitema: An Old 
Babylonian Naram-Sin Legend? JCS 83 (1981) 191-95 (OB 
Akkadian). See pp. 278-79. 

KBo 19 98 (MB peripheral Akkadian, period of Hittite Middle 
Kingdom). See pp. 280-93. 

(1) KBo 3 18 + 19; (2) KBo 3 16 + KUB 31 1 + Bo 1809; (3) KBo 
3.17; (4) KBo 8 20; (5) KBo 22 85 (Middle Hittite[?]). Cf. CTH 
311 B. Not included in the present volume. 

O. Gurney, “The Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin,’ AnSt 5 (1955) 
93-113 (SB Akkadian). See pp. 294-368. 


The Downfall of Akkade 
(23) J. Cooper, The Curse of Agade (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity Press, 1983); cf. also P. Attinger, “Remarques 4 propos de 
la ‘Malédiction d’Accad;” RA 78 (1984) 99-121 (OB Sumerian), 
Not included in the present volume. 
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In form, these texts display great diversity. They vary from panegyric 
poetry to narrative poetry and prose, with monologues and dialogues more 
prevalent than third-person narratives. Some texts seem to be early attempts at 
writing down oral legends, while others are the finished products of a long lit- 
erary development; some are crude writing exercises, while others are elegant 
library exemplars. 

In content, the texts are equally varied, a fact that has occasioned much 
discussion of genre definition (see further pp. 16-21). Some point out a moral or 
theological lesson to be learned from the fates of the exceptional men they 
celebrate. 

This corpus is fragmentary and limited by the accidents of discovery and 
cannot necessarily be assumed to be representative. New discoveries could well 
invalidate assertions made on the basis of the present assemblage of texts. 

In the presentation of the texts, the term edition refers to the earliest 
known appearance of a particular legend in written form. The term version 
refers to different contemporary versions of the same text, while recension 
refers to a later reworking of a particular legend known from earlier written 
texts. 


Recovery of the Texts and the History of Scholarship 


The history of the discovery, decipherment, transliteration, and transla- 
tion of this corpus mirrors that of the development of Assyriology."! 

The first publications and attempts to understand the “Sargon Birth Leg- 
end” (text 2) belong to the dawn of cuneiform studies in the third quarter of 
the nineteenth century. In 1870 pioneer Assyriologist George Smith identified 
a “Tablet of Sargina I, King of Agane” and offered a translation and treatment 
of the text in 1872. By the end of third quarter of the century, there were five 
different translations of the text.’ These translations reflected contemporary 
scholars’ inexperience with the cuneiform script, bewilderment with the Akka- 
dian language, and ignorance of Mesopotamian history and culture. These fac- 
tors made decipherment of new texts an exploration of unfamiliar territory, a 
terra incognita, 


1870 


H. C. Rawlinson and G. Smith, The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, 
vol, 3. London: Bowler. PI. 4, no. 7. K.3401 (text 2: “Sargon Birth Legend”). 


Copy. 


The following is not an exhaustive inventory of every copy, transliteration, and 
translation of the texts in the corpus over the past 120 years but just an annotated cata- 
logue of the major contributions. 

For a discussion of the detailed history of the publication of the texts, see Lewis, 
Sargon Legend, 3-7, as well as Glassner, “Récit.” 
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1872 


G. Smith, “Early History of Babylonia” Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology 1. Pp. 46-47 (text 2: “Sargon Birth Legend”). Translation. 

H. F. Talbot, “A Fragment of Ancient Assyrian Mythology.’ Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology 1. Pp. 271-80 (text 2: “Sargon Birth Leg- 
end”). Copy, transcription, and translation of col. i 1-12. 


The last quarter of the nineteenth century saw the publication of the “Sar- 
gon Birth Legend” in every anthology of historical and/or literary texts from 
Assyria and Babylonia. In addition, another composition came to light, though 
the royal protagonist who was the subject of the composition continued to be 
unknown for almost a century: the so-called “Cuthean Legend” (text 22). Again, 
it was George Smith who made the first translation of this piece: “a legend of 
creation stated to be copied from a tablet at Cutha” (1876: 102). It was for some 
years known as the Cuthean Legend of the Creation, which was understood as 
having been “put in the mouth of the god Nergal, who was supposed to be wag- 
ing war against the brood of Tiamat; and it was assumed that Nergal took the 
place of Marduk in accordance with local tradition at Cuthah” (King 1902: 140 
n. 1), In his catalogue of the cuneiform tablets of the British Museum, drawn up 
in 1891, Carl Bezold listed the “Cuthean Legend” as “a mythological legend 
concerning the deeds and fortunes of an ancient Babylonian(?) king, his reli- 
gious ceremonies and an oracle communicated to him in the city of Cuthah by 
means of an inscription” (1891: 715). He added a footnote concerning the king: 
“perhaps that king who is supposed to have escaped the Deluge.” This discovery 
stimulated others to publish similar tales. In 1898 Vincent Scheil published the 
Old Babylonian version of the “Cuthean Legend” (text 20A) as a text of King 
Tukulti bél nisi, and Heinrich Zimmern related it to the Standard Babylonian 
pieces (text 22). Ultimately, it was Peter Jensen who recognized not only that 
K.8582 was another piece of the “Cuthean Legend” but also that 81-2-4, 219 
might be related (Jensen 1900: 553). For the next half century, the former text 
was ignored or attached to the “GilgameS Epic,’ while the latter was treated as 
a separate legend of Naram-Sin (see below). 


1876 


G. Smith, The Chaldean Account of Genesis, Containing the Description of the 
Creation, the Fall of Man, the Deluge, the Tower of Babel, the Times of 
the Patriarchs, and Nimrod; Babylonian Fables, and the Legends of the 
Gods; from the Cuneiform Inscriptions. London: Sampson, Low, Marston, 
Searle, and Rivington. Pp. 102-6, K.5418a and K.5640 (text 22: SB 
“Cuthean Legend”). Translation. 


1887 


S. A. Smith, Miscellaneous Assyrian Texts of the British Museum. Leipzig: 
Edward Pfeiffer. Pls. 6-7. K.5640 (text 22: SB “Cuthean Legend”). Copy 
and notes. 
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1891 


C. Bezold, Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in the Kuyunjik Collection, 
vol. 2. London: Harrison and Sons. P. 715, K.5418a (text 22: SB “Cuthean 
Legend”). Copy of lines 149-63. 

P. Haupt, Das babylonische Nimrodepos. Leipzig: Hinrichs. P. 78, no. 42 K.8582 
(text 22: SB “Cuthean Legend”). Copy. 


1892 


H. Winckler, “Legende Sargons von Agane.” Historische Texte altbabylonischer 
Herrscher. KB 3. Berlin: Reuther & Reichard. Pp. 100-103 (text 2: “Sargon 
Birth Legend”). Transliteration and translation. 


1894 


H. Winckler, Sammlung von Keilschrifttexten, vol. 2: Texte verschiedenen 
Inhalts. Leipzig: Edward Pfeiffer. Pls. 70-71. K.5418a (text 22: SB “Cu- 
thean Legend”). Copy. 


1896 


T. G, Pinches, “Assyriological Gleanings” PSBA 18. P. 257, BM 47449 (text 2: NB 
“Sargon Birth Legend.” Copy, transliteration, and translation. 


1898 


V. Scheil, “Le Roi Tukulti bél nisi” RT 20, Pp. 65ff., MLC 1864 (text 20A: OB 
“Cuthean Legend”). NA copy, transliteration, and translation of one col. 

H. Zimmern, “ ‘Konig Tukulti bél nisi’ und die ‘kuthdische Schépfungslegende”” 
ZA 12. Pp, 317-80, K.5418a and K.5640 (text 22: SB “Cuthean Legend”). 
Transliteration and translation; relates it to Old Babylonian. 

A. Boissier, “Notes d’Assyriologie, RSém 6. Pp. 357ff., 81-2-4, 219 (text 22: SB 
“Cuthean Legend”). Transcription. | 


1900 


P. Jensen, Assyrisch-babylonische Mythen und Epen. KB 6/1. Berlin: Reuther & 
Reichard. Pp. 290-301 and 548-58, K.5418a, K.5640, K.8582, and MLC 
1364 (texts 20A, 22: SB and OB “Cuthean Legends”). Transliteration, 
translation, and extensive notes. 


The first quarter of the twentieth century witnessed the publication of 
new copies and transliterations of the “Sargon Birth Legend” and the “Cuthean 
Legend” In 1901 Leonard King published the definitive copies of legends of 
early kings: “Legend of an Ancient King of Cuthah” K.5418a and K.5640; “Leg- 
end of Sargon, King of Agade? K.3401 + S. 2118, K.4470, BM 47449; and “Leg- 
end of Naram-Sin, the Son of Sargon; 81-2-4, 219. In 1907 he published his 
treatment of the “Sargon Birth Legend” In the following decades, the “Sargon 
Birth Legend” received much attention in comparative studies with other liter- 
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ary traditions.!° A fragment containing the story of Sargon’s birth and rise to 
power in the Sumerian language (text 3) was found in excavations at Warka and 
was published in 1916. 

A most exciting discovery was made in the German excavations at Tell el- 
Amarna in 1913, where a tablet recounting the “King of Battle Epic” (text 9B) 
was found. It was immediately treated by Otto Schroeder, who published very 
clear photographs, a translation, and a copy one year later. He assumed that the 
text contained an account of the campaign of an Egyptian king called ‘the war- 
lord’ (Sar tamhdri) against the Syrian town of Bor-Anath. Other translations 
established Sargon as the protagonist, and in 1922 Ernst Weidner presented the 
definitive study of the composition in his monograph. In 1920 Schroeder 
identified an Assyrian edition of the “King of Battle Epic” among the texts exca- 
vated at ASSur (text 9D), 

German excavations at the Hittite capital of HattuSa (modern Boghazkiy 
in Turkey) unearthed pieces of the Hittite versions of legends about both Sar- 
gon and Naram-Sin: “King of Battle” (text 9A), the “Revolt of the 17 Kings 
against Naram-Sin” (text 18) and the Hittite version of the “Cuthean Legend” 
(text 21B). Various fragments were published in 1918 and 1923. 

From the nineteenth-century excavations at Nippur, fragments of histori- 
cal inscriptions of Sargon and Naram-Sin that were to turn into the first pieces 
of the Sumerian version of the “Downfall of Akkade” (text 23) were published 
in 1922. 

In 1919 Alfred Boissier edited a tablet giving an account of the revolt 
against Naram-Sin (text 16B). The last piece to be published in this productive 
period was furnished by Albert Clay; it was the Old Babylonian fragment 
apparently containing the beginning of a Sargon autobiography (text 1: “I, Sar- 
gon”). Thus, by 1925 the major compositions were known, and the first period of 
publication ended. 


1901 


L. W. King, Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British Museum, 
vol. 13. London: British Museum. Nos. 39-40 K.5418a; 41 K.5640; 42 
K.3401 + Sm 2118; 43 K.4470, BM 47449; 44 81-2-4, 219 (texts 2, 22: “Sar- 
gon Birth Legend, “SB Cuthean Legend”). Copy. 


1902 


L. W. King, The Seven Tablets of Creation. London: Luzac. Vol. I, 140-55, Text 
VI. The “Cuthean Legend of the Creation” K.4418a and K.5640 (text 22). 
Transliteration and translation. 


'S The Sargon tale was first used in the studies of the French folklorists, eg,, E. Cos- 
quin, “Le Lait de la Mére et le Coffre Flottant? Revue des Questions Historiques 83 (1908) 
353-425; I. Lévi, “Le Lait de la Mére et le Coffre Flottant” Revue des Etudes Juives 59 
(1910) 1-13. Its application to psychoanalytic interpretations of cultural phenomena can 
be found in O. Rank, The Myth of the Birth of the Hero and Other Writings (ed. P. Freund; 
New York, 1959 [first appeared 1909]). For further references, see Lewis, Sargon Legend, 
Aff, 149: Glassner, “Récit?” 2-8. 
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1907 


L. W. King, Chronicles Concerning Early Babylonian Kings, Including Records 
of the Early History of the Kassites and the Country of the Sea, vol. 2: 
Texts and Translations. London: Luzac. Pp. 87ff. “The Legend of Sargon, 
King of Agade” (text 2). Cuneiform type-print, transliteration, translation, 
and notes. 

O. Weber, Die Literatur der Babylonier und Assyrer. Leipzig: Hinrichs. Pp. 202- 
5, “Cuthean Legend”; 206-7, “Sargon Birth Legend” (texts 22, 2). Transla- 
tion and notes. 


1914 


O. Schroeder, “Die beiden neuen Tafeln” MDOG 55 (1914) 39-45, EA 359 (text 
9B: “King of Battle”). Photo, transliteration, and translation. 


1915 


O. Schroeder, Die Tontafeln von El-Amarna, vol. 2. Vorderasiatische Schrift- 
denkmaler der kéniglichen Museen zu Berlin 12. Leipzig: Hinrichs. No. 
193 EA 359 (text 9B: “King of Battle”). Copy. 


1916 


V. Scheil, “Nouveaux renseignements sur Sarrukin d’aprés un texte sumérien” 
RA 18 (1916) 175-79, AO 7673 (text 3: “Sargon’s Rise to Power”). Copy, 
transliteration, translation, and introduction. 


1918, 1923 
H. H. Figulla, Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkdi, vol. 3. WVDOG 30. Leipzig: Hin- 
richs. Nos. 9, 10, 16, 17 18, 19, 20 (texts 9A, 18, 21B: Hittite “King of 


Battle” fragments, Hittite “Revolt of the 17 Kings,’ Hittite “Cuthean Leg- 
end” fragments). Copy. 


1919 


A. Boissier, “Inscription de Narém-Sin” RA 16. Pp. 157-64, MAH 10829 (text 
16B: “The Great Revolt against Naram-Sin”). Copy, transliteration, and 
translation. 


1920 


O. Schroeder, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts. Leipzig: Hin- 
richs. No. 188, VAT 10230 (text 9D: “King of Battle”). Copy. 


1922 


E. Weidner, Zug Sargons von Akkad nach Kleinasier. BoSt 6. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 
EA 359, VAT 10290 (text 9B: “King of Battle”). Transliteration, transla- 
tion, and treatment. 

E. Forrer, Die Boghazkéi-Texte in Umschrift, WVDOG 42. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 
Nos. 1-5 (texts 9A, 18, 21B: Hittite “King of Battle” fragments, Hittite 
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“Revolt of the 17 Kings” Hittite “Cuthean Legend” fragments). Translit- 
eration, translation, and treatment. 

A. Clay, Epics, Hymns, Omens, and Other Texts. BRM 4. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. No. 4, MLC 641 (text 1: “I, Sargon”). Copy. | 

L. Legrain, Historical Fragments. PBS 13. Philadelphia: University Museum. 
Nos. 15, 43, 47 (text 23: “Curse of Agade”). Copy. 


The quarter century from 1925 to 1950 saw few publications of new 
texts, but the earlier discoveries motivated the only scholar capable of treating 
the Akkadian, Sumerian, and Hittite material: Hans Giiterbock. He published 
his epoch-making contribution to the study of all the legendary texts in two 
parts in 1934 and 1938. Later, he found among Pinches’ copies another text of 
Naram-Sin, “Naram-Sin and the Lord of ApiSal” (text 12), which he published 
in 1939-40. 

Between the two world wars, several excavations were undertaken in the 
Near East and many tablets were discovered, though there was a considerable 
time lapse between discovery and publication. In 1931 an Old Akkadian liter- 
ary tablet concerning Naram-Sin (text 15) was found, and it was finally pub- 
lished in 1961. During the fifth campaign at Mari in 1937 a text concerning 
Naram-Sin (text 16A) was discovered, but its publication was delayed until 
1976. In one of the campaigns at Ur undertaken during the 1920s and 1930s, 
the Sargon letter was recovered, but the copy did not appear until 1974. 


1934 


H. G. Giiterbock, “Die historische Tradition und ihre literarische Gestaltung bei 
Babyloniern und Hethitern bis 1200.” ZA 42. Pp. 1-91. 


1938 


H. G. Giiterbock, “Die historische Tradition und ihre literarische Gestaltung bei 
Babyloniern und Hethitern bis 1200.” ZA 44. Pp. 45-145. 


1939-40 


H. G. Giiterbock, “Bruchstiick eines altbabylonischen Naram-Sin Epos.” AfO 18. 
Pp. 46-49 (text 12). 


The second half of the twentieth century ushered in a second period of 
publication of many related texts and fragments containing historical legends 
of the Akkadian kings. Excavations undertaken at sites in Iraq and Turkey 
resulted in the discovery of new tablets. From Sultantepe in Turkey came the 
key text of the “Cuthean Legend” that confirmed its attribution to Naram-Sin. 
Oliver Gurney then edited all of the known texts and presented a unified text. 
Consequently, Jacob Finkelstein was enabled to republish the Old Babylonian 
version of the “Cuthean Legend” with a new copy of the whole text, both 
obverse and reverse. Excavations were resumed at Boghazkoy and new Hittite 
fragments were found. In 1967 an Akkadian text concerning Naram-Sin was 
discovered there. The text, inscribed on a prism, was published by Heinrich 
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Otten in 1970 (text 21A). Additional Akkadian and Sumerian texts were discov- 
ered in the heartland of Mesopotamia. From Tell Harmal in Iraq came an Akka- 
dian Sargon text (text 7), and more recently, at Larsa, the French excavated a 
prism with a text extolling Naram-Sin (text 14). During the third season at Nip- 
pur, a tablet containing a Sumerian version of the Sargon legend was un- 
earthed (text 4). Other tablets were uncovered in museum collections. In the 
Louvre, Jean Nougayrol found a complete Sargon text (text 6). The British 
Museum was and is a constant source of additional texts. In 1963 Wilfred G. 
Lambert found a Kuyunjik version of the “King of Battle” (text 9D), in 1965 a 
fragment of the “Sargon Birth Legend” (text 2), and in 1973 a text concerning 
Naram-Sin and Erra (text 13). In 1976 Kirk Grayson and Edmond Sollberger 
published a tablet from the British Museum, BM 79987 (text 17: “The Great 
Revolt against Naram-Sin”), together with a Mari text (text 16A: “The Great 
Revolt against Naram-Sin”), and analyzed them in relation to the Boissier text 
published in 1919. In 1981 Christopher Walker located a fragment of a second 
tablet of the Old Babylonian version of the “Cuthean Legend” in the British 
Museum (text 20B). In addition, Lambert identified two small fragments of the 
“Cuthean Legend” in the Kuyunjik collection of the British Museum and told 
me of their existence. In the Vorderasiatisches Museum in Berlin, two frag- 
ments were also discovered by Jan van Dijk. He published one as VAS 17 no. 
42, an Old Babylonian exercise concerning Naram-Sin (text 19: “The Great 
Revolt against Naram-Sin”) and the second as VAS 24 no. 75, a bilingual exer- 
cise related to the “Sumerian Sargon Legend” (text 5: “Sargon’s Rise to Power’). 
In the University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, Maria Ellis found 
another historical legend. On the basis of a parallel text found by Alan Millard 
in the collection of St. Etienne in Jerusalem and made available by him for 
publication here, this text can now be identified as a text about Sargon (text 8: 
“Sargon, the Lion”), In addition to Gurney’s primary edition of the “Cuthean 
Legend? three major reeditions of earlier known texts were completed: Anson 
Rainey’s editions of the Amarna text of the “King of Battle” Brian Lewis's edi- 
tion of the “Sargon Birth Legend? and Jerry Cooper's edition of “The Curse of 
Agade.” During this period, fictive letters of Sargon were first found and placed 
beside the narratives as other vehicles for the transmission of legendary stories. 
In 1974 Oliver Gurney published such a letter from Ur (text 10), and Stephen 
Lieberman located another from Nippur in the collection of the University 
Museum (text 11). 


1951 


J. Nougayrol, “Un Chef-d’oeuvre inédit de la littérature babylonienne.” RA 45. 
Pp. 169-83, AO 6702 (text 6: “Sargon, the Conquering Hero”). Copy, trans- 
literation, and translation. 


1955 


O. Gurney, “The Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin.” AnSt 5. Pp. 98-118, S.U. 51/ 
67a+ (text 22). Transliteration, translation, and treatment. 
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1957 


J. J. A. van Dijk, “Textes du Musée de Baghdad.” Sumer 183. P. 66, pls. 16-19 IM 
52684+. Republished in Cuneiform Texts of Varying Content, Texts in the 
Iraq Museum 9. Leiden: Brill, 1976. No. 48 (text 7: “Sargon in Foreign 
Lands’). Copy. 

J. J. Finkelstein, “The So-Called Old Babylonian Kutha Legend” JCS 11. Pp. 83- 
88, MLC 1364 (text 20A: “Cuthean Legend”). Old Babylonian copy, trans- 
literation, translation, and treatment. 

J. J. Finkelstein and O. Gurney, The Sultantepe Tablets, vol. 1. London: British 
Institute of Archaeology at Ankara. Nos. 30-31 S.U. 51/67a+ (text 22: “Cu- 
thean Legend”). Copy. 


1961 


I. J. Gelb, Sargonic Texts from the Diyala Region. Materials for the Assyrian Dic- 
tionary 1. 2d ed. Chicago: University of. Chicago Press. No. 172 TA 1981- 
729 (text 15: “The Great Revolt against Naram-Sin”). Transliteration. 


1963 


W. G. Lambert, “A New Fragment of the King of Battle” AfO 20. Pp. 161-62, 
K.13228 (text 9E: “King of Battle”). Copy, transliteration, and translation. 

H. Otten, Texte aus Stadtplanquadrat L/18, vol. 1. KBo 12. WVDOG 77. Berlin: 
Gebr. Mann. No. 1 Bo 110/t (text 9A: Hittite “King of Battle”). Copy. 


1965 


W. G. Lambert, Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British 
Museum, vol. 46. London: British Museum. No. 46 K.7249 (text 2: “Sargon 
Birth Legend”). Copy. 


1967 


H. Otten, Texte aus Stadtplanquadrat L/18, vol. 2. KBo 13. WVDOG 78. Berlin: 
Gebr. Mann. No. 46 Bo 624/u (text 9A: Hittite “King of Battle”). Copy. 


1969 


H. G. Giiterbock, “Ein neues Bruchstiick der Sargon-Erzéhlung ‘Konig der 
Schlacht’” MDOG 101. Pp. 14-26, Bo 68/28. Later republished in KBo 22 
(text 9A: Hittite “King of Battle”). Photo, transliteration, translation, and 
treatment. 


1970 


H. Otten, Aus dem Bezirk des grossen Tempels. KBo 19. WVDOG 84. Berlin: 
Gebr. Mann. No. 98 Bo 1202/z (text 21A: “Cuthean Legend”). Copy. 

A. Rainey, El Amarna Tablets 359-379. AOAT 8. Kevelaer: Butzon & Bercker / 
Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag. Pp. 6-11, EA 359 (text 9B: “King 
of Battle”). Transliteration, translation, and references. 
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1971 


J. J. A. van Dijk, Nicht kanonische Beschwérungen und sonstige literarische 
Texte. Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkmaéler der Staatlichen Museen zu Ber- 
lin 17. Berlin: Akademie. No. 42 VAT 7832a (text 19: “The Great Revolt 


against Naram-Sin”), Copy. 
1973 


W. G. Lambert, “Studies in Nergal”” BiOr 30. Pp. 357-63, BM 120003 (text 13: 
“Erra and Naram-Sin”). Copy, transliteration, translation, and treatment. 


1974 


O. R. Gurney, Middle Babylonian Legal Documents, and Other Texts. UET 7. 
London: British Museum. No. 78 (text 10: “Sargon Ur Letter”). Copy. 

H. Otten and C. Riister, “Textanschliisse von Bogazkéy-Tafeln (21-30).” ZA 68. 
Pp. 86-87, no. 24. Bo 1809 (text 21B: Hittite “Cuthean Legend”). Translit- 
eration. 

H. Otten and C. Riister, Aus dem Bezirk des grossen Tempels. KBo 22. WVDOG 
90. Berlin: Gebr. Mann. No. 85 Bo 69/699 (text 21B: Hittite “Cuthean Leg- 
end”). Copy. 


1974-77 


A. Westenholz, “Old Akkadian School Texts.” AfO 25. Pp. 97 TA 1931-729 (text 
15: “The Great Revolt against Naram-Sin”). Copy. 


1976 


A. K. Grayson and E. Sollberger, “L’'Insurrection générale contre Naram-Suen.” 
RA 70. Pp. 1038-28, A.1252, MAH 10829, BM 79987 (texts 16A, 16B, 17: 
“The Great Revolt against Naram-Sin”). Copies, transliterations, transla- 
tions, and treatments. 


1977 


H. Berman and H. Klengel, Texte des hattischen Kreises und verschiedenen 
Inhalts. Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkoi 48. Berlin: Akademie. No. 98 
Bo 3715 (text 9A: Hittite “King of Battle”). Copy. 


1978-79 


T. Jacobsen, “Ipbur-Kishi and His Times.” AfO 26. Pp. 1-14, TA 1931-729 (text 
15: “The Great Revolt against Naram-Sin”). Transliteration, translation, 
and treatment in relation to 1976, Grayson and Sollberger. 


1979 


M. de Jong Ellis, “Akkadian Literary Texts and Fragments.” JCS 31. P. 229, no. 9 
UM 29-13-688 (text 8A: “Sargon, the Lion”). Copy. 
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1980 


B. Lewis, The Sargon Legend. American Schools of Oriental Research Disserta- 
tion Series 4. Cambridge, Mass.: American Schools of Oriental Research, 
K.34014+, K.4470, K.7249, BM 47449 (text 2). Photos, transliteration, trans- 
lation, and treatment. | 


1981 


C. B. F. Walker, “The Second Tablet of tupsenna pitema: An Old Babylonian 
Naram-Sin Legend” JCS 33. Pp. 191-95, BM 17215 (text 20B: “Cuthean 
Legend”). Copy, transliteration, translation, and treatment. 


1983 


J.S. Cooper and W. Heimpel, “The Sumerian Sargon Legend.” JAOS 108. Pp. 67- 
82, 3N-T296 (text 4: “Sargon’s Rise to Power”). Copy, transliteration, trans- 
lation, and notes of Sumerian text from Nippur. 

J. S. Cooper, The Curse of Agade. Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University Press 
(text 23: “The Downfall of Akkade”). Photos, transliteration, translation, 
and treatment. 


1987 


J. J. A. van Dijk, Literarische Texte aus Babylon. Vorderasiatische Schriftdenk- 
miler der Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin 24. Berlin: Akademie. No. 75 VAT 
17166 (text 5: “Sargon’s Rise to Power”). Copy. 


1989 


O. R. Gurney, Literary and Miscellaneous Texts in the Ashmolean Museum. 
OECT 9. Oxford: Clarendon. No. 103 Ash. 1924.2085 rev. (text 22: “Cu- 
thean Legend”). Copy. 


Unpublished texts in this edition 


St. Etienne 150 (text 8B: “Sargon, the Lion”). 

CBS 15217 (text 11: “Sargon Nippur Letter’). 

L.74.225 (text 14: “Elegy on the Death of Naram-Sin’). 
K.2021B (text 22: “Cuthean Legend”). 

K.13328 (text 22: “Cuthean Legend”). 


The above survey includes all texts known to me. It is hoped that there 
will be more discoveries and publications of these fragmentary texts in the 
coming years. In this book, reference will be made to the most recent copy and 
treatment of each text, and when relevant, earlier editions will be indicated in 
the notes. 
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In discussions of the corpus of the legends of the kings of Akkade, the con- 
cept of genre has attained a central position.’* A discussion of genre may serve 
as a framework for research, within which problems may be formulated, and as 
a methodological goal in order to propose solutions.’® In the following pages, I 
survey the terms for literary genres that have been suggested for characterizing 
the various texts, and I evaluate their usefulness for further research and analy- 
sis before offering an alternative classification. 

Assyriologists began to classify the known texts in the early twentieth cen- 
tury, despite the scarcity of texts capable of supporting any meaningful analysis 
and the difficulty of categorizing fragmentary texts. An ad hoc approach devel- 
oped that tended to affix arbitrary labels based on the characteristics of individ- 
ual texts and then to fit texts deciphered or discovered post hoc into the already 
existing categories. The main influences on these labels were the perspectives 
and expectations of scholars trained in biblical studies, and thus biblical classi- 
fication and classical typologies were employed. Consequently there was an em- 
phasis on mythology, especially concerning creation, the fall of man, and the 
flood. Thus, a few of our texts were labeled “mythological texts” by Smith'® and 
“mythological legends” by Bezold (see above, p. 7). 

At present there are two main approaches to classifying the texts in the 
corpus of this book. These approaches could be termed the historiographic and 
the literary. Both approaches base their analysis on a mixture of content and 
form, though, as would be expected, the emphasis is on form in the literary 
approach and on content in the historiographic approach. Moreover, the histo- 
riographic approach attempts to explain the function of the literary texts in a 
wider context, while the literary approach ignores the contextual problems and 
sociological factors. | 

The development of the historiographic approach has been complex. In the 
early years few distinctions were made between different types of historical 
writings, and the legends were thus treated as historical texts. Note that Winck- 
ler had included the “Sargon Birth Legend” (text 2) in his Historische Texte alt- 
babylonischer Herrscher (1892). The first attempt to separate the historical- 
literary texts from other historical writings was made by Hans Giiterbock in his 
fundamental work “Die historische Tradition und ihre literarische Gestaltung 
bei Babyloniern und Hethitern bis 1200” (1934). In this work he introduced the 
term narii-literature as a Literaturgattung to characterize compositions in the 
form of a royal inscription and often purporting to be inscribed on a stone monu- 


'4For example, see Longman, Autobiography [1991] 3-49. 

‘5 Note the discussion of the application of generic analysis and its usefulness as 
a hermeneutical tool in relation to Mesopotamian literature by H. Vanstiphout, “some 
Thoughts on Genre in Mesopotamian Literature” Keilschriftliche Literaturen: Aus- 
gewdhlte Vortrige der XXXII. Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale (ed. K. Hecker 
and W. Sommerfeld; Berlin, 1986) 1-11. 

16G Smith, The Chaldean Account of Genesis (London, 1876) 4. 
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_ment (a narii).\’ The texts that he admitted to this category are of two types, 


according to content and form. The first group comprises the traditions concern- 
ing the kings of Akkade, among which he included only the “Sargon Birth Leg- 
end” (text 2) and the “Naram-Sin Legend” (81-2-4, 219 = CT 18 44, which we 
now know is part of text 22). Because of stylistic similarities, he added the 
“Cuthean Legend, despite its mythological content. He also listed the Boissier 
text of the “Great Revolt against Naram-Sin” (text 16B) because of its content 
similarities, though with reservations due to its lack of a closing benediction. He 


_ characterized the typical events chronicled by these texts as the rise and fall of 


empires and the protagonists as Typen des Heils- und Unheilsherrschers.'® The 
second group of texts consists of later traditions that contain less historical reality 
and more eschatological ideas, the Sulgi and Marduk “autobiographies” and the 
prophecies, Texts A and C. All of these were considered by Giiterbock as canoni- 
cal literary texts, distinguished from noncanonical texts, such as Sar tamhari 
(text 9B), for example.!? He described the latter as an adventure novel (Aben- 
teuer-Roman) that was divorced from its historical background and set in the 
world of fable. Consequently, he did not consider it a piece of naré-literature. 

In 1964, Grayson and Lambert reevaluated the term narié-literature in 
their study of prophecies, a text group that Giiterbock had considered the sec- 
ond group of this category. They divided the two groups into separate literary 
genres: the first group they called poetic autobiographies and the second group; 
“prophecies.” They defined poetic autobiographies as “poetic narratives of his- 
torical events told in the first person by a king.””° 

Kirk Grayson continued to investigate historiographic texts and attempted 
another classification of all such texts. In 1975, forty years after the appearance 
of Giiterbock’s monumental work and the publication of many additional texts, 
Grayson reevaluated the texts again. In his Babylonian Historical-Literary 
Texts, Grayson introduced the “historical-literary category,’ under which he sub- 
sumed three genres: prophecy, historical epic, and “pseudo-autobiographies.”*! 
The features that unite them are that “they belong to various refined literary 
forms and their content is concerned mainly with historical or natural events 
rather than with mythological or supernatural occurrences” Of the three 
genres, only the last two are related to the corpus of texts in this volume. The 
Akkadian “historical epics” are “poetic narratives concerned with the activities 
of kings. In contrast to other Akkadian epics the events described are essen- 
tially historical rather than mythological”*° Under this rubric, he included 


17 Giiterbock, “Die Historische Tradition,’ 19. 

18 Thid., 20. 

19 Thid., 21. 

20 A. K. Grayson and W. G. Lambert, “Akkadian Prophecies, JCS 18 (1964) 8. 

21 AK. Grayson, Babylonian Historical-Literary Texts (Toronto, 1975) 7. Note that 
he maintains this classification system in his article “Histories and Historians of the An- 
cient Near East: Assyria and Babylonia; Orientalia 49 (1980) 182-87. 

*2 Grayson, Babylonian Historical-Literary Texts, 5. 
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poetic narratives about Sargon (“King of Battle Epic, text 9) and about Naram- 
Sin (‘Naram-Sin and the Lord of ApiSal? text 12).°* The “pseudo-autobiogra- 
phies” are defined as “first person narrations by kings of their experiences. The 
phenomena described are historical, legendary, and occasionally supernatu- 
ral.””° In this group, he included the “Sargon Birth Legends” and the “Cuthean 
Legend.”*° 

In her review of Akkadian literature in 1978, Erica Reiner used two 
terms: autobiography (in the classical sense of res gestae), describing those texts 
written in the first-person narrative mode (“Sargon Birth Legend”), and nart- 
literature, including poetic narratives of historical events concerned with a 
famous king of the past, which have a moral message to future kings as a con- 
clusion (“Cuthean Legend” and Sargon legends).”’ 

The class of texts that Erica Reiner termed autobiography included that 
of Idrimi. Jack Sasson in his study of Idrimi likewise placed that king's inscrip- 
tion among memorials written to remember the activities of a past leader, cast 
in the first-person narrative mode, a category that he termed simulated auto- 
biographies.* 

In his study of the letter of GilgameS, F. R. Kraus posited another genre, 
fiktiver Brief einer literarischen Sagenfigur, parallel to narii-literature, which 
he defined as ftktive Kénigsinschrift. One of the distinguishing features of 
these two genres is their characters: a Sagenfigur in the former and historische 
alter Kénige oder selbst Gétter in the latter. For this reason, Kraus excluded the 
Sargon letters from the first category on the grounds that Sargon was a histori- 
cal king, but included the Sargonic legends in the second. In order to compre- 
hend the rationale underlying these texts, Kraus suggested taking the texts at 
face value first and then understanding the intentional form employed by the 
authors.”° 

Consequently, the term nari as a literary genre has been variously 
defined. Most recently, the nine points listed by Lewis in The Sargon Legend 
have been taken as a starting point for discussion.®® They are: 


1. The texts concern the figure of a great king and record either significant 
events or unusual experiences during his rule; 
2, They are pseudepigraphical and purport to be genuine royal inscriptions; 


"4 Thid., 42. 

2° [bid., 7. 

6 Thid., 8. 

27F Reiner, “Die akkadische Literatur? Altorientalische Literaturen (Neues 
Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft; Wiesbaden, 1978) 176ff. 

28], M. Sasson, “On Idrimi and Sarruwa, the Scribe” In Honor of Ernest R. Lache- 
man on His Seventy -Fifth Birthday, April 29, 1981 (ed. M. A. Morrison and D, I, Owen: 
Studies on the Civilization and Culture of Nuzi and the Hurrians 1; Winona Lake, Ind., 
1981) 311. 

°F R. Kraus, “Der Brief des Gilgame’? AnSt 30 (1980) 115. 

° Lewis, Sargon Legend, 87-88. See also Sasson, “On Idrimi,’ 312-18; H. Galter, 
“Probleme _historisch-lehrhafter Dichtung in Mesopotamien,’ Keilschriftliche Litera- 
turen: Ausgewdhlte Vortrdge der XXXII. Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale (ed. 
K. Hecker and W. Sommerfeld; Berlin, 1986) 72-78. 
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ice) 


. They are written in the first person in the style of an autobiography; 

4, Following the pattern of the royal inscription, they are constructed 
with a prologue, narrative, and epilogue; 

5. The prologue begins with a self-presentation and may include informa- 
tion concerning the king’s origin or the cause of the predicament he 
faces.in the narrative section; 

. The narrative is devoted to a specific episode in the life of the king; 

. The narrative contains a message for future kings expressed in the 
form of a blessing, oracle, or curse; 

8. The texts are didactic in nature; there is a moral to be learned from the 
personal experiences of the king that can be acquired by reading his 
“stela”; 

9. They are written in a poetic or semipoetic narrative style. 


~] > 


Through a process of arbitrary selection of fifteen texts, Tremper Long- 
man created a genre of “fictional Akkadian royal autobiography” with the 
following features: (1) fictionality, (2) Akkadian language, (3) royal narrator, 
(4) autobiographical style, and (5) prose style.*4 Most of these features are 
debatable. With regard to his second point, it may be noted that choice of lan- 
guage is irrelevant for a genre definition. Three of Longman’s features might be 
equated with points outlined by Lewis: (1) fictionality might be equated with 
Lewis's (2) pseudepigraphy; (8) royal narrator with Lewis's (1) texts of a great 
king; and (4) autobiographical style with Lewis's (3) autobiography. Since the 
common assumption of a poetic or semipoetic narrative style (Lewis's no. 9) 
exists, Longman’s fifth point is controversial and must be proved. 

The last person to review this subject was Hannes D. Galter. He concluded 
that: 


Die Existenz einer homogenen Gattung akkadischer autobiographisch-lehrhafter 
Literaturwerke fiir den Gesamtzeitraum mesopotamischer Literaturgeschichte 
nicht zu belegen ist. Ab der altbabylonischen Zeit wechseln autobiographische 
Dichtungen tiber bedeutende Herrscher mit thematisch gleichen Kompositionen 
in der dritten Person. Eine didaktische Funktion lasst sich bis jetzt fiir keinen der 
friihen Texte nachweisen.™” 


As Galter pointed out, if the literary application of the term nari or pseudo- 
autobiography is limited to a false poetic royal inscription written in the first 
person with didactic intent, it hardly applies in its entirety to a single text in 
the corpus. Further, writing in the first person is considered a distinctive 
feature of Sumerian praise poems (ie., royal hymns)* and thus may not be 


51 T ongman, Autobiography [1983] 479-99. In his book, Autobiography [1991] 199- 
212, Longman reduces these characteristic traits by one; he removes the criterion of 
“royal” in his genre classification. 

32 Galter, “Probleme? 78. ; 

33J. A. Black, review of Klein, Three Sulgi Hymns, in AfO 29/30 (1983-84) 110-12. 
He thinks that the use of the first person preserves the immediacy of contact between 
the poet and his subject (given the possibility of performance before the king's statue in 
the cult). 
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meant to mimic royal inscriptions. As for its didactic character, didacticism is a 
characteristic of many works of Akkadian literature.*4 If neither the use of the 
first person nor a didactic nature uniquely characterizes our corpus, we have 
come full circle to a stage before Giiterbock’s work and must begin again. 

The literary approach attempts to organize the literature of Babylonia and 
Assyria into typological groupings such as myths and epics, hymns and prayers, 
incantations and wisdom literature. The “Cuthean Legend” was included 
among the myths and epics in the first collection of such texts to be published, 
that of Peter Jensen, Assyrisch-babylonische Mythen und Epen (1900). In this 
approach, structure and style are very important.® Distinctions are based on 
either the classical typologies of epic and lyric or the narrative modes of myth 
and epic. The term epic is used in two ways—which I have termed the maximal 
and the minimal*°—in Assyriological studies, and both subsume various texts of 
my corpus. The maximal school of thought is exemplified by Karl Hecker, who 
in his Untersuchungen zur akkadischen Epik (1974) listed as his epic 10 “Sar- 
gon—bzw. Sar-tamhari-Epos, which is my texts 6, 7, 9, and the World Map (CT 
22 48); and as his epic 11 “Naram-Sin Epos,’ which is my “Naram-Sin and the 
Lord of Apigal” (text 12).°/ 

Jean Nougayrol, who tends to use a minimalist definition of the term epic, 
stated in his search for an Akkadian heroic epic: “Nous devrions, tout d’abord, 
avoir une épopée sur Sargon d’Agadé. Toutes les conditions requises se trouvent 
réunies: moment historique et stature du personnage, péripéties dramatiques et 
‘merveilleux. ”°> He then discussed the appropriateness of text 9 (“King of 
Battle Epic”) and text 6. Noting the admonitory conclusion of text 6 placed in 
the speech of Sargon, he related it to the genre of narti-literature (in which he 
included the “Sargon Birth Legend”), and that in turn to “Gilgames.” He further 
investigated the “fonds héroique” in the life and legends of Naram-Sin, in par- 
ticular the “Cuthean Legend” (text 22). Thus, Nougayrol was occupied with the 
hero and with the literary forms in which the hero appeared. He examined the 
figures of Sargon and Naram-Sin in all the texts in which they appeared. His 
approach was the nearest to the approach taken in forming the present corpus. 

In the latest survey of Akkadian literature (1987), Wolfgang Rollig has 
three subdivisions under which he could have put our texts: §4.1.2 Epen (“die 


34 Note the application of the genre Lehrgedicht to cuneiform literature: Lehrepos 
was introduced by B. Landsberger, “Die Eigenbegrifflichkeit der babylonischen Welt, 
Islamica 2/3 (1926-27) 370; re-ed. and trans. in The Conceptual Autonomy of the Baby- 
lonian World (Monographs on the Ancient Near East 1/4 [1976] 13), and was accepted 
by Assyriologists. See discussion by J. S. Cooper, The Return of Ninurta to Nippur (AnOr 
52; Rome, 1978) 5. Note in addition its application to the “Poem of Erra” by L. Cagni, The 
Poem of Erra (Sources from the Ancient Near East 1/3; Malibu, 1977) 71-72. 

35K. Reiner, “Akkadische Literatur” 151-59. 

36 J. G. Westenholz, “Heroes of Akkad? JAOS 108 (1983) 327. 

37K. Hecker, Untersuchungen zur akkadischen Epik (AOATS 8; Kevelaer, 1974) 
36-37. | 

88 J. Nougayrol, “L’Epopée babylonienne,” La poesia epica e la sua formazione 
(Rome, 1970) 855. 
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‘Gattung’ der historischen Epen”), where he listed none of our texts; §4.1.3 nari- 
Literatur (“Erzahlgattung ... historische Episoden als Thema,... beriihmte Ko- 
nige als Helden,...im Stile der Weisheitsliteratur moralische Folgerungen”), 
where he listed: the “King of Battle Epic” (text 9) and “Sargon the Conqueror” 
(texts 6-7); and §4.1.4 Pseudo-autobiographische Texte “Von der nari-Literatur 
wahrscheinlich zu trennen sind eine Anzahi von Texten, die den Hauptakteur 
in der 1. Person Sg, einfiihren; sie haben teilweise legendaren, teilweise his- 
torischen Inhalt...und...lehrhafte Zwecke”), where he listed: (a) “Birth Leg- 
end of Sargon of Akkade” (text 2); (b) “Sargon Text from the Old Babylonian 
Period” (text 1); (c) “Revolt against Naram-Sin” (texts 16-17); (d) Naram-Sin- 
Text, “King of Kutha” (texts 20, 22). °° Réllig’s categories do not agree with any 
of the preceding, thus reflecting the present divisive state of classification in 
Assyriology. 

Since there is no agreement within Assyriological studies, it would appear 
logical to begin by examining native classifications. Before setting out his 
schema, Grayson considered native classification systems used for archival pur- 
poses and mentioned the modern and ancient conceptions of genre.*? However, 
inquiry into native classifications is usually the prerogative of the Sumerolo- 
gists, since they possess written texts with colophons, subscripts, and rubrics.*! 
The Akkadian texts were named by the ancient scribes and serialized but were 
never classified as were the Sumerian compositions. None of the texts in. our 
corpus has a native classification, so we must define our own analytic frame- 
work within which to view them. 

At this point, I would propose the following alternative schema in which 
to study this specific corpus, due to the deficiencies and unsuitability of the his- 
toriographic and literary approaches outlined above. As we have seen, the 
former places too much emphasis on the historical component and the latter on 
poetic structure. In this study, the point of view of folk literature, which 
includes all types of narratives, both oral and written, will be used. In this view, 
which also considers the oral tales, all narratives are seen to have an unlimited 
number of variants; they may be shaped into fictitious, credible, revered, or ridi- 
culed treatments. In general, folklorists divide folk narratives into three catego- 
ries commonly designated myth, legend, and fairytale. Recently Alan Dundes 
summed up the present understanding of legend: “Since the days of the Grimm 
brothers in the early nineteenth century, there has been general agreement 
among scholars as to generic distinctions between myth, folktale, and legend.... 


39 W, Rollig, “Literatur: §4 Uberblick tiber die akkadische Literatur? RIA 7 (1987) 
02-08, | 

4° Grayson, Babylonian Historical-Literary Texts, 5. 

“| See C. Wilcke (“Formale Gesichtspunkte in der sumerischen Literatur; Sava. 
logical Studies Jacobsen, 205-316), who compares the native classifications with the clas- 
sical lyric and epic; J. Krecher (“Sumerische Literatur der Fara-Zeit: Die UDGAL.NUN- 
Texte [I]? BiOr 35 [1978] 155-60), who compares the native classifications with Mythos | 
and Epos. The latest review of the opinions is that of D. O. Edzard, “Literatur, RIA 7 
(1987) 35-36. 
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By and large, Bascom’s definitions of myth, folktale, and legend are shared by 
most folklorists”** Bascom defined legend as “prose narratives which, like 
myths, are regarded as true by the narrator and his audience, but they are set in 
a period considerably less remote, when the world was much as it is today. Leg- 
ends are more often secular than sacred, and their principal characters are 
human. They tell of migrations, wars and victories, deeds of past heroes, chiefs 
and kings, and succession in ruling dynasties.” * 

The term legend is not a scholarly innovation, since many of these texts 
have been so designated since their first publication, and the word legend has 
continued to appear in their nomenclature. As a classification, it was used by 
Otto Weber in 1907 in his volume on the literature of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians. Under the category of historical texts, he listed historical legends, his- 
torical inscriptions, and historiographic texts. All the known texts of our corpus 
plus the “Siege of Uruk” text were classified as legends, His schema was a dia- 
chronic one based on the Bible: (a) stories of cosmogony encapsulated in mythic 
texts; (b) antediluvian kings, with whom “betreten wir bereits den Boden der 
historischen Legende”; (c) postdiluvian kings (“geschichtliche Legende”), “in 
allen diesen Texten das legendarische Element schlechthin tiberwiegt und das 
im Hintergrund stehende geschichtliche Ereignis fast ganz verfliichtigt ist”; and 
(d) historical kings of “unglaublichen Geschichten.” ** | 

Two aspects of folk legends that recur in scholars’ discussions are their 
historical features (the “belief factor”) and their didactic nature, the identical 
two problems that have concerned Assyriologists, as described above. The rela- 


# A, Dundes (ed.), Sacred Narrative: Readings in the Theory of Myth (Berkeley, 
1984) 5. 

43W. Bascom, “The Forms of Folklore: Prose Narratives; Journal of American 
Folklore 78 (1965) 3-20; reprinted in Sacred Narrative, 9. Note that there is no agreed 
technical definition, in contrast to a general definition, of legend, despite two interna- 
tional congresses in 1962-63 with that goal in mind: “International Society for Folk- 
Narrative Research” in Antwerp (6.-8. Sept. 1962): Bericht und Referat (Antwerp, 
1963); for some of the discussions at Budapest in 1963, see C-H. Tillhagen, “Was ist eine 
Sage? Eine Definition und ein Vorschlag fiir ein europaisches Sagensystem,; Acta Ethno- 
graphica 18 (1964) 9-17; W. D. Hand, “Status of European and American Legend Study,’ 
Current Anthropology 6 (1965) 489-46. In 1963, after meetings of the International So- 
ciety for Folk-Narrative Research at Antwerp in 1962 and at Budapest in 1963, a special 
committee of legend experts drew up the following tentative system of classification: 
(1) etiological and eschatological legends, (2) historical legends and legends of the his- 
tory of civilization, (3) supernatural beings and forces / mythic legends, (4) religious leg- 
ends / myths of gods and heroes. Such a four-part classification upsets the commonly 
accepted tripartite division of folk narratives into myth, legend, and folktale. Note the ty- 
pology of L. Dégh, “Folk Narrative” (Folklore and Folklife [ed. R. M. Dorson; Chicago, 
1972] 58-83), who divides narrative genres into tale genres, legend genres, and true- 
experience stories. This classification seems to obscure rather than to clarify. The most 
negative assessment of the situation is given by R. A. Georges, “The General Concept of 
Legend: Some Assumptions to be Reexamined and Reassessed? American Folk Legend: 
A Symposium (ed. W. D. Hand: Publications of the UCLA Center for the Study of Com- 
parative Folklore and Mythology 2; Berkeley, 1971) 1-19. 

4, Weber, Die Literatur der Babylonier und Assyrer (Leipzig, 1907) 200, 207. 
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tion of legend to history is closer than that of fiction to fact; the legend may not 
contain objective truth, but it is accepted as true in its cultural context. This 
belief in its historicity is an essential element of legend.* Likewise, the didactic _ 
aims of the legend are also clear: “The reason for telling a legend is basically 
not to entertain but to educate people, to inform them about an important fact, 
to arm them against danger within their own cultural environment” “ 

Linda Dégh has stated: “Scrutinizing the form of the legend, one... feels 
the legend has only content and no fixed form at all” *” The content of the leg- 
end is the story, which recounts the events, actions, and happenings, and the 
existents, the characters, and the settings. It may be transposed from one 
medium to another, for example from a novel to the stage or screen, without los- 
ing its essential properties. Likewise, it can be transposed from one genre to 
another (eg., from epic to parody). In the following pages, each legend is pre- 
ceded by an outline of the story elements. 

There are two obstacles to compiling story elements. The first obstacle is 
the fragmentary nature of the texts; in every single case we have less than the 
complete composition. Second, the texts are highly laconic; whereas normally 
the audience of a narrative can fill in the interstices with knowledge acquired 
through ordinary life experiences, we are not able to supply the causal infer- 
ences and the logical connections of the events. Whereas the ancient Assyrians 
or Babylonians recognized the substance from which the story elements were 
derived and understood the cultural code, modern scholars are ignorant of that 
code as well as of the interplay of the cultural code with literary and artistic 
codes. 

The story of the legend is fixed or realized in the written text. The dis- 
course or expression of the story in its written form can be analyzed on two lev- 
els: (1) the structure of the narrative, which concerns the order and selection of 
the story elements, the time of the story in relation to the time of the recount- 
ing, the source or authority for the story: narrative voice, the real author, the 
implied author, the narrator, the real audience, the implied audience, the per- 
son in the story to whom the narrator is speaking, and so forth; and (2) the 
manifestation in a specific medium: song, poetry, or prose.*® It is essential to 
remember that all Akkadian written texts were realizable orally: they could all 
be performed. In the following chapters, the introduction to each text will 


* On the subject of legends and belief, see L. Dégh and A. Vazsonyi, “Legend and 
Belief” Folklore Genres (ed. D. Ben-Amos; Austin, 1976) 93-123; L. Rohrich, Mdrchen 
und Wirklichkeit (2d ed.; Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1964); H. Jason, “Concerning the ‘Histori- 
cal’ and the ‘Local’ Legend and Their Relatives,” Toward New Perspectives in Folklore 
(ed. A. Paredes and R. Bauman; Austin, 1972) 184-44. 

*®L, Dégh, “Folk Narratives; 73. 

‘7 Tbid.; see also Hand, “Status of European and American Legend Study,’ 441. 

*8 The ideas expressed in this and the above paragraphs are based in general on 
the French structuralist school of thought (see J. Culler, Structuralist Poetics [London, 
1975]) and in particular on the developments of S. Chatman (Story and Discourse [Ith- 
aca, 1978]; N. Goodman, S. Chatman, and B. Herrnstein Smith, On Narrative |ed. W. J. T. 
Mitchell; Chicago, 1981)). 
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describe the discourse, the form of expression of the narrative transmission, and 
the literary medium. For example, the surface discourse can express time dis- 
tinctions through a whole set of grammatical elements, durative and punctual, 
stative and iterative.* In these legends, as in most narratives, the story is set in 
past time, which is expressed by the use of the preterite. 

Certain technical terms are used in the body of this book. Narrative state- 
ment and to state narratively are phrases employed for any expression of a nar- 
rative element viewed independently of its literary medium. Narrative mode is 
the mode of the discourse. Story time refers to the period during which the 
story took place and discourse time to the time within which the narrative state- 
ment occurred. In most of our texts, discourse time is shorter than story time, 


with narrative statements summarizing a group of events. Likewise, we can . 


speak of story space and discourse space. Reading (out) is the process of decod- 
ing from the surface or manifestation level through to deep narrative structures. 
Thus, we have an analytical framework offering a powerful key to unlock 
the puzzles in these difficult legendary texts. In particular, we can speak of the 
story or legend of Sargon’s expedition to the northwest and the various dis- 
courses in which specific events from that campaign are realized. Likewise, we 
can speak of the stories or legends embedded in the discourse of letters or of 
hymns. Here, we shall attempt to describe the discourse features that combine 
into various patterns, rather than forcing the texts into categories or fixed 
genres that may fit only some of the features of the texts as they stand.°° 


Poetic Discourse, Orthography, and Grammar 


In this volume, the focus is on the analysis of the surface expression of 
each individual text. The primary goals are to determine the origin of tablets of 
unrecorded provenance, to establish their orthographic conventions, and to 
identify the literary tradition within which they stand. Unfortunately, such an 
attempt is hampered by the embryonic state of our present knowledge, espe- 
cially of Old Babylonian dialects. Likewise, we are largely unfamiliar with local 
orthographic traditions. Since the pioneering work of Goetze,°! there have only 
been phonological or morphological descriptions of separate archives as part of 
text publications. 


Poetic Diction 


Our study adopts as one of its major concerns that of defining poetic dic- 
tion. The problem is essentially whether and to what extent poetic expression 
differs from that of prose. Since the age of classical Greece, it has been recog- 


8 Chatman, Story and Discourse, 79. 

5° Tbid., 166. 

*l A, Goetze, “The Akkadian Dialects of the Old-Babylonian Mathematical Texts? 
Mathematical Cuneiform Texts (ed. O. Neugebauer and A. Sachs; AOS 29; New Haven, 
Conn., 1945) 146-47; idem, “The Sibilants of Old Babylonian? RA 52 (1958) 137-49. 
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nized that the poetic arts are distinguished by their techniques: rhythm, lan- 
guage, and harmony. Furthermore, even Aristotle himself realized they are a 
means of expressing content and that the content is the deciding factor in the 
definition of poetry. Speaking of the fact that the poetic arts are distinguished 
by their means, he wrote: 


The means with them as a whole are rhythm, language, and harmony—used, 
however, either singly or in certain combinations. A combination of harmony 
and rhythm alone is the means in flute playing and lyre playing.... Rhythm 
alone, without harmony, is the means in the dancer’s imitations; ... There is fur- 
ther an art which imitates by language alone, without harmony, in prose or in 
verse, and if in verse, either in some one or in a plurality of metres. This form 
of imitation is to this day without a name. We have no common name for a 
mime of Sophron or Xenarchus and a Socratic Conversation; and we should still 
be without one even if the imitation in the two instances were in trimeters or 
elegiacs or some other kind of verse—though it is the way with people to tack 
on “poet” to the name of a metre, and talk of elegiac poets and epic poets, think- 
ing that they call them poets not by reason of the imitative nature of their work, 
but indiscriminately by reason of the metre they write in. Even if a theory of 
medicine or physical philosophy be put forth in a metrical form, it is usual to 
describe the writer in this way; Homer and Empedocles, however, have really 
nothing in common apart from their metre; so that, if the one is to be called a 
poet, the other should be termed a physicist rather than a poet.” 


He describes the characteristics of the language of poetry in the following words: 


The perfection of Diction is for it to be at once clear and not mean. The clearest 
indeed is that made up of the ordinary words for things, but it is mean, as is 
shown by the poetry of Cleophon and Sthenelus. On the other hand, the diction 
becomes distinguished and non-prosaic by the use of unfamiliar terms, Le, 
strange words, metaphors, lengthened forms, and everything that deviates from 
the ordinary modes of speech.... A certain admixture, accordingly, of unfamil- 
iar terms is necessary. These, the strange words, the metaphor, the ornamental 
equivalent, etc., will save the language from seeming mean and prosaic, while 
the ordinary words in it will secure requisite clearness. 


Nevertheless, from the time of Aristotle, the poetic arts have been defined by 
their rhythmic techniques, such as the regularity of metrical pattern. Whether 
such an overt definition can be claimed for earlier periods is a moot point, since 
no Babylonian thinker has left us his musings on the poetic arts. 

The modern scholar is thus forced to make his own personal assessment 
of the characteristics of Akkadian poetic language. Von Soden even claimed that 
there was a special “dialect” in use for poetry.* But, as has been pointed out 


52 Aristotle, “Poetics” (trans. I. Bywater; The Pocket Aristotle; New York, 1958) 342-43. 

°8 Tbid., 370. 

54See W. von Soden, “Der hymnisch-epische Dialekt des Akkadischen, ZA 40 
(1931) 163-227 (Part 1); ZA 41 (1933) 90-183 (Part 2); and more recently B. Groneberg, 
Untersuchungen zum hymnisch-epischen Dialekt der altbabylonischen literarischen 
Texte (Ph.D. diss., Miinster, 1972); idem, Syntax, Morphologie und Stil der jungbabylon- 
ischen “hymnischen” Literatur (FAOS 14; Stuttgart, 1987). 
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repeatedly afterwards, this “dialect” is not a dialect at all but a literary style 
loaded with archaisms, inverted word order, often trochaic verse ends, short- 
ened pronominal suffixes, use of rare words—all in agreement with Aristotle. 
However, the scribes differed considerably in the extent to which they made 
use of this literary style. Some, like the composer of the Old Babylonian “Gilga- 
mes” tablets, hardly use any features of this style, while others, like the writer 
of the “AguSaya Hymn? write in such a complex literary style that it is barely 


intelligible to us. Most of the texts in this volume seem to fall somewhere be-. 


tween these two extremes, though in general terms the “Elegy on the Death of 
Naram-Sin” (text 14) is closer to “AguSaya” and the Old Babylonian fragment of 


the “Cuthean Legend” (text 20A) is closer to “Gilgames” The latest assessment 
of Akkadian literature states: 


Sprachlich und stilistisch ist die akkadische Literatur durchaus nicht einheit- 
lich. Mythen, Epen und andere erzaéhlende Literatur kénnen in einer schlich- 
ten Diktion abgefasst sein, die der Umgangssprache sehr nahe gestanden 
haben muss. Die altbab. Dichtung—ohne KGnigsinschriften, Epen und Mythen— 
benutzt eine Kunstsprache, die gegeniiber nicht-literarischen Texten durch 
poetisch iiberhéhte Wortwahl und grammatische Besonderheiten gekennzeich- 
net ist, die zumindest z. T. archaisierende Tendenzen aufweist.” 


For the present limited investigation, the rhetorical features that would 
normally be assigned to poetic diction are described in relation to each individ- 
ual text. In addition, the phonological and syntactical artifices that act together 
in structuring the Akkadian verse are indicated. 


Phonology 


The subject of sound in Akkadian poetry has received little attention. The 
exploitation of the sound patterns of the vowels and consonants can be either 
qualitative or quantitative. 

Qualitative changes result in the poetic features of alliteration, assonance, 
and rhyme. Although rhyme is rarely found, alliteration and assonance both 
appear to be poetic devices commonly employed in Akkadian poetry. Examples 
of alliteration might be ihilla hahilatum in text 6:20; kiSSi... kiSSati... kiSSati 
in text 9B:17-18; lusarik elik lusarpis in text 13:28. An instance of assonance 
of vowels i-u might be libbum iSdum tibum in text 6:4. A tendency to redupli- 
cative phonetic patterns is seen in the common use of homoeoteleuton, the use 
of similar case endings and other morphological features in proximity, within a 
single line as well as at the end of two or more lines in succession: for example, 
the series of duals in text 13:49 and the series of first-person accusative -anni in 
text 2:5-12. 

The quantitative differences of pitch, stress, and duration are harder to 
assess from written evidence alone. In Akkadian literature, much depends on 
the analysis of the so-called plene writings. 


» Rallig, “Literatur, 48. 
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On the assumption that the epic texts were meant to be performed” and 
on the analogy of many other languages (modern Arabic, for instance),”’ we can 
expect the requirements of the melody to have changed words considerably, 
lengthening short vowels, shifting the stress, adding extra syllables, and so on. 
An example of the last is kilal kilalal...qarnam qarna°am “two by two... 
horn by horn” (text 12 obv. col. ii 6-7). Unlike later Akkadian, Old Babylonian 
orthography was not so rigid that such prosodic features could not be revealed 
in the written text, though the individual scribes varied in the extent to which 
they did so. A case in point is the short forms of ana and ina (eg,, i-na ki-ma // 
ik-ki-ma 8 rev. 11’). 


Morphology 


The morphological differences between the surface structure of the liter- 
ary texts and the nonliterary texts are obvious. It is interesting to compare the 
archaisms of poetic diction to the archaisms of contemporary royal inscriptions. 
Some features are common to both, such as the extensive use of the terminative 
and locative adverbial postpositions -i§ and -wm endings, and status constructus 
forms ending in -u. Others are found in the royal inscriptions only, such as in 
written for ina, uncontracted vowels, antiquated orthography (use of & and bi, 
for instance), Sargonic Old Akkadian S-forms of verbs primae w, and so forth. 
With these latter features, the royal authors clearly tried to link themselves 
with the illustrious kings of the Dynasty of Akkade, while the archaisms of the 
poetic diction serve the same purpose as literary archaisms anywhere: to give 
the text an aura of solemnity and dignity deemed suitable to the contents. The 
use of “Bible English” in modern times is essentially the same phenomenon. 


Syntax 


The normal prose declarative sentence order, subject-object-verb, may 
undergo poetic transformations. Chiasm and ring composition influence the 
order of the words in a set of verses. Any verbal or nominal phrase may be 
placed at the beginning of the verse for emphasis. These poetic transformations 
of declarative sentences occur in varying measure in the texts in the corpus. 


Semantics 


Whether one approaches semantics from the semiological and linguistic 
point of view and speaks of signs, signification, signified, and signifier, or from 
the side of the literary critic and speak of puns and metaphors, it is incumbent 
upon the investigator of poetic diction to analyze “figures of speech” (words and 
expressions used in ways that are out of the ordinary) and “figures of thought” 


56 The word zamaru appears often in the concluding section of epic works. I hope 
to publish an article concerning this topic in the near future. 
°7 Cf, E. Littmann, Neuarabische Volkspoesie (Berlin, 1902) 12. 
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(words and expressions used in different senses from those that properly 
belong to them). An example of the former might be urram qablam Akkade 
usarra |i|sinnum Sa muti inneppus “Tomorrow, Akkade will commence battle. 
A festival of warriors/death will be celebrated” (text 6:18-19). The latter ar 
represented by the various metaphors with which these texts are replete, for 
instance, the ascription of names of domesticated animals to the warriors of Sar- 
gon (see further p. 58). 


Prosody and Metrical Schemes 


Of all the aspects of poetic diction, the features of prosody and metrics are 
the most difficult to evaluate on the basis of written texts, with no living tradi- 
tion concerning the rhythm of speech. Traditionally this analysis involved “the 
study of ‘accent’ (Latin accentus, adcantus = Greek prosoidia), of phonetic 
properties ... of syllables and words as relevant to the measure (Greek metron) 
of rhythm especially in verse, and of meters and the forms of verse generally.’ °° 
One attempt at analyzing Akkadian prosody and metrics has recently been made 
by von Soden.” He provides a rhythmic structure for Akkadian verse based on 
the counting of syllables and the disposition of stresses. However, this attempt 
suffers from arbitrary word forms and inconsistent stress patterns and must 
therefore be judged unconvincing. Karl Hecker devised an approach to under- 
standing Akkadian metrics that has, unfortunately, been neglected; his approach 
was based on tropes, or figures of speech, together with free rhythm composed 
of a fixed number of accented stresses plus variable unstressed syllables. 
Despite an infinite amount of ingenuity and labor, biblical scholars have yet 
failed to establish a metrical scheme for ancient Hebrew.*! Therefore, it seems 
likely that in the field of Akkadian poetics people have also been looking for 
metric patterns where there are none: for regular, recurrent, and predictable 
rhythmic patterns, whether they be syllabic, accentual, accentual-syllabic, or 
quantitative, 


Poetic Structure 


The basic structural unit is the single line of verse, or stich, as indicated in 
the textual manuscripts, with the exceptions of texts 7 and 9B. The stich may or 
may not be divisible into parts. The line units can be combined into larger units 
of verse; most frequent is the couplet or distich, followed by the tercet, the qua- 


‘$j. C. La Driére, “Prosody;’ Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics (ed. 
A. Preminger; Princeton, 1974) 699. 

°° W. von Soden, “Untersuchungen zur babylonischen Metrik” ZA 71 (1981) 161- 
204 (Part 1); ZA 74 (1984) 213-34 (Part 2). 

6 Hecker, Epik, 101-60. 

61 For a review of the ancient Hebrew, see M. O'Connor, Hebrew Verse Structure 
- (Winona Lake, Ind., 1980) 55-67; and for a review of previous opinions on the subject, 
see ibid., 29-54. 
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train, and the stanza. Nevertheless, as in most narrative poetry, most of the texts 
in this corpus are stichic and not stanzaic, thus achieving an effect of linear 
development in which the narrative line itself provides the essential structure. 
However, a few texts seem to have stanzaic structure, such as texts 7 and 14. 

The most common devices employed in Akkadian verse for arranging 
lines into larger units of poetry are: (1) repetition of a sound, syllable, word, or 
phrase, including anaphora (from Greek ‘a carrying up or back’), the repetition 
of the same word or words at the beginning of several successive sentences or 
sentence members; (2) homoeoteleuton (from Greek ‘similarity of endings’), the 
use of similar case endings and other morphological features in proximity, 
within a single line, as well as at the end of two or more lines in succession; 
(3) parallelism,” repetition of the same grammatical pattern, reinforced by the 
recurrence of actual words and phrases, but whose semantic substance may be 
synonymous, antithetical, or supplemental. 


Parallelism is the central principle of biblical verse. It was rediscovered by 
Bishop Robert Lowth, who called it parallelismus membrorum; see J. Kugel, The Idea of 
Biblical Poetry: Parallelism and Its History (New Haven, 1981). For the most recent 
structural analysis of parallelism, see A. Berlin, The Dynamics of Biblical Parallelism 
(Bloomington, 1985). 


Part A 


Sargon 


Chapter 2 


The Sargon “Autobiographies” 


The narrative mode that characterizes the following two texts is that of 
“autobiography,” first-person narration by an overt narrator, Sargon, who relates 
his exploits for the edification of his implied audience, his people. Thus Sargon 
is at the same time the protagonist and the narrator, whose perceptual and con- 
ceptual points of view alone are conveyed, The perceptual point of view is that 
of an older man, grown wiser from his experiences. The discourse time is at the 
end of Sargon’s life, and the story time is prior to the discourse time, with a 
retrospective order of events and existents.' 

The following two texts are grouped together in this section because of 
their surface discourse similarities, but their actual story content is not evident. 
The first is merely a fragment of a composition of unknown content, and the 
second is a composition in which the autobiography functions as a prologue to a 
wisdom text. 


'My use of the word existents is based on a literary approach of Seymour Chat- 
man that first interested me some years ago. His diagram on p. 26 of Story and Discourse 
encapsulates his approach. The existents are the characters and settings that, together 
with the events, make up the form of the content (as opposed to the expression or dis- 
course) of the narrative. 
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1 
Old Babylonian Fragment: “I, Sargon” 


Introduction 


This Old Babylonian piece contains the first nine lines of a first-person 
narrative. All that remains of the text is the list of epithets that recalls [Star's 
love for Sargon and his wanderings to the corners of the world. The content of 
the story (if there was any) is lost. 


Transcription 


— 


a-na-ku §a-ru-ki-in 

_ na-ra-am “INANNA 

. mucta'-li-ik 

_ ki-ib-ra-a-at 

. er-bi-ti-in 

[x]-mi "Sa)-ru-ru "4 {uTUu] 
. [x Lji-lim/si pa/si[PA(?)] 

. [x] ta la [x x] 


OCOMON Oa bt wON 


em. ee ae 


(break) 


Philological and Textual Notes 


2. The epithet naram + DN appears for the first time as a royal epithet a 
few centuries after Sargon, in the inscriptions of Su-Sin (Seux, Epithétes, 189- 
O7). 

3. The verb atalluku ‘to walk about’ (CAD A/1 324a; AHw 283a) appears 
in royal epithets (Seux, Epithetes, 37-40). Our reference is translated there “qui 
a parcouru les quatre contrées” (p. 37). 
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This composition is preserved on the upper third of a single-column Old 
Babylonian tablet. The tablet has been baked since Clay's copy was made and 
has lost a few bits in the process. 

It is written in a classical OB ductus. Graphic peculiarities are seen in the 
extra wedges in Ik, TA, and PA. Very little can be said concerning the language of 
such a small fragment. There are two archaic features: no duplication of double 
consonants and the presence of nunation (erbettin, line 5). 


Manuscript 


Unknown Provenance 


MLC 64] = BRM 4 4 (see photograph, p. 379). 


Translation 


1. I, Sargon, 

2. beloved of [Star, 

3. who roamed 

4-5. through all the four quarters, 
6, .... radiance of the sun, 


7-9. (too fragmentary for translation) 


4-5. On the meaning of the term kibrat erbettin, see J.-J. Glassner, “La Di- 
vision quinaire de la terre; Akkadica 40 (1984) 17-34. 

6. There exists another reference to Sariru Sam&i ‘radiance of the sun’, also 
with an apparently incorrect -u Auslaut on the word Sariéru in the status con- 
structus as the direct object of the sentence: mati mitum limuram Sa-ru-ru 
dUTU-Si ‘when may the dead see sunlight?’ Gilg. Mi 15 (OB). A land Sa Sariirsa 
iktumu among Sargon’s goals is found in text 7 ii 18. 
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2 
“The Wisdom of Sargon”: 
The “Birth Legend” of Sargon 


Introduction 


Knowledge of this composition is limited to the extant fragments of the 
first two columns. Column i contains a prologue incorporating the narrative 
story of Sargon as related retrospectively by Sargon. The events include his 
birth, his youth, and his elevation to kingship; and the actions include his heroic 
feats. He concludes the story with a challenge to any future king to emulate his 
extraordinary achievements. The surface level of the discourse in this section 
contains the introductory formula (‘Any king who will arise after me’) found in 
the concluding curse and blessing section of royal inscriptions, but clearly it is 
quite different from the curses and blessings that otherwise follow the for- 
mula.? The same substance of a challenge concluding Sargon’s declaration of his 
military achievements is found in text 6:120ff.; Sarru-kin ummatam unahhad 
agan|a §jarrum Sa isa|nna)nanni §a anaku attall|a|k{u] Sa littallak ‘Sargon 
instructs the troops, “Lo, the king who desires to equal me, ie him go where I 
have gone!” 

Column ii poses many problems, since it contains no narrative but a 
series of rhetorical questions. These questions are also addressed to an implied 
audience. The seemingly obvious message to be read out of the text is a com- 
mentary on the futility of all human effort. The relationship of this section to 
the story of Sargon is unfortunately not clear. It could contain his reflections at 
the end of his life. On the other hand, it may describe a tragic cataclysm at the 
end of his reign. Though most unlikely, it is also possible that col. ii contains an 
unrelated coming nin: traditionally copied on the same tablet as the “Sargon 
Autobiography.”® 

In general, for the latest treatment of this composition, see B. Lewis, The 
Sargon Legend.* This work contains a detailed discussion of manuscript trans- 
mission, the composition, its sources and development, and the character of the 
text. In lieu of repeating the statements contained in earlier publications, refer- 
ences to the pertinent passages will be given in the philological and textual notes. 


2 Similarly, B. Lewis, The Sargon Legend: A Study of the Akkadian Text (American 
Schools of Oriental Research Dissertation Series 4; Cambridge, Mass., 1980) 94 and 116 
n, 24; pace Longman, Autobiography [1991] 55-57. 

3See the latest discussion of this possibility, in Longman, Autobiography [1991] 
58-59, 

+See Lewis, The Sargon Legend. See also my review in JNES 48 (1984) 73-79. 
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General Observations 


On the basis of the present state of the tablets, it is impossible to substan- 
tiate the copies of King in CT 13. In particular, the brittle right edge of col. i of 
K.3401+ has flaked off a bit more and lines 5-8 of BM 47449 are unreadable. In 
the following pages, the transliteration reflects the present state of the tablets. 
The four extant tablets probably represent three manuscripts, since as W.G. 
Lambert has observed, text C (K.7249) appears to be the reverse of text A 
(K.3401 +).° 


Circumstances of Discovery 


Accessioned as part of the Kuyunjik collection, the first three fragments 
presumably came either from Layard’s rummaging in Sennacherib’s palace 
(southwest) and its library in the southern part of the mound in 1849-51 or Ras- 
sam's ransacking of the north palace of ASSurbanipal, his other royal library and 
adjacent libraries in 1852-54. In the palace of Sennacherib at Kuyunjik in 1874, 
George Smith discovered Sm. 2118 and joined it to K.3401.° The Neo-Babylonian 
tablet is registered as coming from Dailem (Dilbat) in a shipment from Daud 
Thomas in 1881, who worked at this site under the direction of Rassam.’ 


Poetics 


This composition has a very clear poetic structure. The basic line is an 
indivisible line of verse that alternates with verses divisible into two measures 
of varied length. These lines of verse combine to form a stanza consisting of 
seven lines: one single line and two sets of three verses (1, 2-4, 5-7 8, 9-11, 12- 
14, 15, 16-18, 19-21, 22, etc.). The sets are unified by homoeoteleuton and par- 
allelism. The language emphasizes the truth element in the story by use of the 
morphological form for “asseveration, the fientic precative (GAG §81-82). This 
form is found in lines 9ff. relating to Sargon’s rescue from the waters of the 
deep and his rise to political dominance in southern Mesopotamia. Likewise, in 
the section of rhetorical questions meant to be applicable to any time and place, 
the verb form used is the reiterative Gtn form. 


° Lambert, apud Lewis, The Sargon Legend, 11, 78, and 92. 

6G. Smith, Assyrian Discoveries: An Account of Explorations and Discoveries on 
the Site of Nineveh during 1873 and 1874 (London, 1875) 98, 224. 

7J. Reade, “Rassam’s Babylonian Collection: The Excavations and the Archives,’ in 
E. Leighty, Catalogue of the Babylonian Tablets in the British Museum, vol. VI: Tablets 
from Sippar. I (London, 1986) xxxii. 
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Manuscripts 


Neo-Assyrian: Nineveh 
A K8401 + Sm. 2118 = CT 18 42 (see photograph, p. 380). 
B K4470 = CT 18 48a (see photograph, p. 379). 
C K.7249 = CT 46 46 (see photograph, p. 380). 


Transcription | 
lL Al LUGAL.GLNA LUGAL dan-nu LUGAL A-ka-déxi a-na-ku 
Bil LUGAL.G|LNA] 'LUGAL! dan-nu LUGAL A-ké-[.. |] 


D rev, iii 1-2 =LUGAL.DU LUGALKALAG; LUGAL A-ka-déKI 


2. A:2 um-mi e-ni-tum a-bi ul i-di 
Bi2 | um-m|i| e-ni-tum a-bi ul i-di! 
D rev. iii 89-4. = AMA e-ni-tum; AD la i-si 


3. A:2 : SES.AD-ja i-ra-mi $d-da-a 
Bi8 SES.AD-ja i-ra-mi Sd-da-a 
D rev. iii5-6  ...J Px); [.. J 


4. As a-li URU.A-2u-pi-ra-a-ni §d i-na a-hi {D.UDKIB.NUNKI 
Sak-nu 
Bi4 a-li URU.A-zu-pi-ra-nu $d i-na a-hi [fD].UDKIB.NUNKI 
sak-n[ul 
D rev. iii 7-9 —s[...];-[. . .]; Sak-[nu] 


Philological and Textual Notes 


1. For a detailed discussion of the writing LUGAL KALAG, see Lewis, The 
Sargon Legend, 32-35, and for the latest treatment of the development of the 
epithet dannum and Sarrum dannum/LUGAL.KALAGGA, see W. W. Hallo, 
“Royal Titles from the Mesopotamian Periphery,’ AnS¢ 30 (1980) 189-95. Note 
also the use of the epithet in relation to the Hurrian kings of Simurrum: E. Soll- 
berger, “Iwo New Seal-Inscriptions,’ AnSt 30 (1980) 63-65. 

2. For the term énetu, see Lewis, The Sargon Legend, 37-42; Lewis states 
that “the identification of @netu as a singular form of @ntu (pl. énétu) has been 
accepted by many authorities” and equates it with Sumerian NIN.DINGIR and — 
EN. Since this is not the place to discuss the role and function of the holders of 
these titles, suffice it to say for the present that the situation regarding the vari- 
ous cults in different localities is extremely complex. 


Text 2: “Sargon Birth Legend” 39 


Neo-Babylonian: Dilbat 
DBM 47449 (81-11-3, 154) = CT 18 48b (see photograph, p. 381). 


Translation 


1. Sargon, the mighty king, king of Akkade, am I. 


2. My mother was an en-priestess(?), my father I never knew. 


3, My father’s brother inhabits the highlands. 


4, My city is Azupiranu, which lies on the bank of the Euphrates. 


3. For inhabitants of the mountains, highlanders, as an ethnic designation 
during the Old Akkadian period, see P. Steinkeller, “The Old Akkadian Term for 
‘Easterner, ” RA 74 (1980) 1-9. For fratriarchal kinship structures in Mesopota- 
mia, see I. J. Gelb, “Household and Family in Early Mesopotamia; State and 
Temple Economy in the Ancient Near East [OLA 5; Leuven, 1979] 77-79), as 
well as C. Wilcke, “Familiengriindung im alten Babylonien; Geschlechtsreife 
und Legitimation zur Zeugung (Munich, 1986) 219-22, who emphasizes the 
importance of the father’s brother. 

4. As has already been noted, no such city has been located, but its mean- 
ing, “a specific azupiru-like spice and medicinal plant, is well known. Note, how- 
ever, the logogram U.HURSAG would mean ‘Mountain Plant’ in Sumerian, which 
may be related to Sargon’s supposed origins in the highlands. This herb was also 
used as a potion to produce abortions, which may lend a double entendre to this 
so-called place-name. 


40 


10, 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


A:4 
Bid 
D rev. iii 9-12 


A:d 
Bi6 
D rev. iti 18-16 


A:6 
Bi7 
D 
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i-ra-an-ni um-mu e-ni-tum i-na pu-uz-ri tu-lid-an-ni 
i-ra-an-ni um-mi e-ni-tum t-na pu-[uz|-ri d-lid-an-ni 
[...]; AMA e-!ni!-tum; ina pu-uz-zu; u-lid-da-an-ni 


is-kun-an-ni i-na qup-[plt $d Su-ri i-na ESIR KA-ja ip-hi 
i8-kun-an-ni i-na qup-pi $d §u-t-[x] i-na ESIR KA-ja ip-hi 
i§-ku-na-an-ni; ina qu-up-pu; $4 Su-ti-St ina ESIR; KA-ja 


ip-hi 


id-dan-ni a-n|a {|b $4 la e-li-e-[a] 
id-dan®*"-ni a-na {D $4 la e-li-e"a 
(end of excerpt) 


i§-Sd-an-ni fD a-na U[GU 'A]q-qf LU.ABAL t-bil-a[n-ni] 
| staal | BAL ti-bi-la-an-|ni| 


VAq-qt LU.ABAL i-na tt-i[b da}-"lil-[e-8d Nu ti-Se-la-an-n|il 
[}Ag-gt LU.A.BAL i-na tt-ib "x! [... [u-u -8e-la-an-“"x! 


lAq-gt LU.A.BAL a-na ma-ru-ti- Si) [lu u-rab-ban'-.. . | 
[|Ag-gi LU.A.BAL a-na ma-riu...] t-rab-ba-ni-ma 


1Aq-qt LU.A.BAL a-na LU.NUKIRI¢-ti-St lu-u [i]s-kun-[.. |] 
({)Aq-qi LU.A.BAL a-na LU.NUKI[RI, x x x x] i8-kun-an-ni 
qq 6 


[...] LU.NUKIRI,-ti-id “18-tar lu-u i-ra-man-n{i-ma] 
'il-na LUNUKIRI¢-ti-id 41 [5-tar ... |-ra-man-ni-ma 


[x+]4° MUMES LUGAL-t-ta lu-u e-pu-[us] 
[x+]4 MU.MES LUGAL-@]... u]§ 


[UKU].MES SAG.GIgGA lu-u a-be-el lu-u a5-|. . || 
[UKU].MES sal-mat SAG.DU lu-u a-ble-el... | 


[Sd-di]-e KAL.MES ina ak-kul-la-te §4 URUDU.HLA lu-u 
up-|ta-as-si-id] 
[KUR-di]-i KAL.MES ina ak-kul-la-[. . |] 


13, The number of years of Sargon’s reign is much debated; thus, no con- 
jecture is offered for this text. Note that the figure for Sargon’s reign in the Tell 
Leilan recension of the Sumerian King List is 54 (C.-A. Vincente, ZA 85 [1995] 
242 iii 23; and see discussion on p. 263). 

15-19. These lines could make geographical sense if one assumes that 
Sargon proceeded first eastwards across the Zagros, perhaps to the area of Ker- 
man, then southwards to the Indian Ocean and took in Dilmun in the Persian 


et Te ah | rer Nt el ae ATS EEE IRN mm ary ae lr pm ALLAN 


10. 


ll. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


Text 2: “Sargon Birth Legend” 4] 


. She conceived me, my en-priestess mother, in concealment she gave me 


birth, 


. She set me in a wicker basket, with bitumen she made my opening water- 


tight, 


. She cast me down into the river from which I could not ascend. 


. The river bore me, to Aqqi the water-drawer it brought me. 


. Aqqi the water-drawer, when lowering his bucket, did lift me up, 


Aqqi the water-drawer did raise me as his adopted son, 
Aqqi the water-drawer did set me to his gardening. 
While I was (still) a gardener, [Star did grow fond of me, 
And so for |...] years I did reign as king, 

The black-headed people, I did rule and govern. — 


With copper pickaxes, I did cut my way through the (most) difficult 
mountains. 


Gulf on his way home. On the other hand, they could represent categories of 
heroic activities. 


15, Rather than dr-[hi?-is?] (suggested by Lewis, The Sargon Legend, 62), 


we might read up-[ta-as-si-id] ‘I cut through’. Pussudu is often used in connec- 
tion with pickaxes, eg., hurSanisunu ina akkullat eri lupessid (Weidner Tn. 27 
No. 16:44; ef. ibid., 832 No. 18:7). 
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16. A:15 (lu-u] e-til-li §d-di-i e-lu-tli... | 
Bilé6 ipa ]-li kUR-di-i [...] 

17. A:16 | [lu-u] at-ta-tab-lak-ka-ta §d-di-i Sap-l[u-ti| 
Bil7 Leas l]ak-ka-ta |... .] 

18. A:17 [ma]-ti ti-amti lu-ti al-ma-a |. ..| 
Bil8 boa ] al-'ma-a 3-Sw 

19. A;:17 ‘NLTUKKI lu-u ik-[.. | 
Bil8 :NLTUIK... | 

20. A:18 [a-n]ja BAD AN.KI GAL-i [...] lu-u [..,] 
Bil9 hess |.KI GAL-i [.. |] 

21. A:19 [ab(?)|-ni lu u-nak-kir-ma |. . |] 
B ii 20 hex |-nak-kir-ma |...| 


16-17. The translation assumes that the pair eliti-Sapliti refers to the 
topographical features of the landscape; but it might just as well be taken in the 
geographical sense of “northern-southern.” In the latter case, it would be a 
calque on the “upper and lower seas” of the Old Akkadian period. 

18. On the writing ti-GEME, a Standard Babylonian literary orthography 
for ti?amtum, written ti-a-am-tum in Old Akkadian, see RGTC 1 203ff.; AHw 
1353. As to the nomen regens at the beginning of the sentence, the following 
compounds existed in Old Akkadian during the period of the greatest expansion 
of Mesopotamian presence in the Indian Ocean: piiti tidmtim (aK 164: Text A 
V06:12-18; Text B VO6:18-19 “Sargon C 2”) and abarti tiamtim Sapiltim (aK 
22.1:32-34 “Manistasu C 1”). Unfortunately, the vertical wedge in line 29 leaves 
us no choice but to read |m]Gti tidmti ‘the sea land’, an anachronism. Although 
in the “Chronicles of Early Kings,” Sargon is said to have crossed the sea in the 
east, according to the NA omen collection (King Chron. 3:24), he crossed the sea 
in the west (ma-a-ti A.AB.BA) (see the discussion by Grayson, Chronicles, 235- 
36, sub Sargon). 

19. On the location of Dilmun, see the articles in D. Potts (ed.), Dilmun: 
New Studies in the Archaeology and Early History of Bahrain (BBVO 2; Berlin, 
1983) and the review of T. Howard-Carter, “Dilmun: At Sea or Not at Sea” (JCS 
39 [1987] 54-115), as well as S, H. A. Al Khalifa (ed.), Bahrain through the Ages: 
The Archaeology (London, 1986). 

20. There are three possible interpretations of the graphemes BAD.AN.KI 
GAL-1: 


(1) The accepted interpretation is Greater Dér, equating it with Dér or Dir 
(Akkadian for Sumerian BAD.KI, BAD.A.KI, BAD.AN.KI), known from the Pre- 


16. 


17. 
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I did ascend all the high mountains, 


I did traverse all the foothills, 


18. The sealands, I did sail around three times. 


19. 


Dilmun did submit to me (?)... 


20. The Great Wall of Heaven and Earth(?), I did ascend. 


Zi, 


[Its very) stlones(?), I did remove |. ..,] 


Sargonic Period onwards (see RGTC 1 22, RGTC 2 22, RGTC 3 33). Appar- 
ently variant writings of the city Dér appear in 2 out of the 4 year-dates of 
Sulgi, which mention the city Dér as follows: (a) mu [B]A[D GJA[L A]N [K]I 
ki-a ba-gar ‘the year in which Dér(?) was restored’, year-date 5 (for latest 
evidence see C. Wilcke, “Neue Quellen aus Isin zur Geschichte der Ur-III- 
Zeit” Or 54 [1985] 300); (b) mu *KA.DI BADGAL.ANKI 6-a ba-dii ‘the year 
in which the temple of [Staran of Dér(?) was built’, year-date 11; (c) [mu 
BA|D.AN.KI ba-hul ‘the year in which Dér was destroyed’, year-date 21a; 
(d) [mu-t]s-sa BAD.AN.KI ba-hul ‘the year after Dér was destroyed’, year- 
date 22. It is known that more than one location was designated as BAD. 
AN.KI, and the one on the periphery of the Mesopotamian core was proba- 
bly the goal of Sulgi’s expedition in his 21st/22d year. On the other hand, 
there is no tradition connecting Sargon of Akkade with a city of Dér except 
in the “Sargon Geography” (AfO 25, 55:17). Furthermore, there is no such 
entity as Greater Dér, as the Akkadian must be read. 


“The Great Wall of Heaven and Earth”: The combination bad-gal ‘great 


wall’ is a common designation of the walls of various fortified cities, as well 
as a symbol of divine or royal protection (see PSD s.v. bad). It could be the 
proper name of the walls of Dilmun or of another locality. Since this verse 
refers to an extraordinary feat of Sargon beyond those mentioned in the 
preceding lines, it could refer to some hitherto unknown cosmic term for 
the ends of the earth. 


(8) Another possibility is the equation BAD.AN.KI = kali ‘dike’ (see PSD B 45). 


21. As pointed out by Lewis (The Sargon Legend, 65), the reading [kal- 


zal-lu is problematic, because there is insufficient room for KA in the break. The 
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22. A:20 [man|-nu LUGAL *§[d] i-la-a EGIR-ja 
23. A:20 : [x MU.MES LUGAL-t-ta li-pu-us5] 

94, A:21 [UK]U.MES SAG.GIgGA li-[be-el| 

25. A:22 [KUR].MES KAL.MES ina ak-kul-la-. . | 
26. A:23 [[]i-te-tel-li KUR.MES AN.TA.MES 

27. A:28 blend 

98. A:24 (mla-ti ti-amti lil-ma-a 3-3 

29, A:24 Beta 

30. A:25 |...] BAD AN.KI GAL-i li-li-ma \ 
31. A:25 les 

32. A:26 [...] ud-tu URU-id A-ka-[. . |] 

33. A:27 [...] ki-ma mul-mu-l. . |] 


(gap of ca. 15 lines) 


49, Biil Ix-x! [. 
50. Bii2 au suru! [...| 
C:1 , [sara] Se [ec 
ol. Bis ir-tap-pu-ud "Ug" [.. |] 
G2 ais i-nja EDIN am-me-ni la |... | 
52. Bii 4 tt MAS.DA is-ralt... | 
C:3 [.. .Jis-rat Sd-a-ri lu-li-ma [.. || 


proper writing should in any case contain a determinative, either the Old Akka- 
dian KI or the traditional first-millennium KUR. Moreover, just as there is no 
reason to read Dér in the preceding line, there is no reason to read Kazallu in 
this one. It may be more feasible to read [lum|-ni lu t-nak-kir ‘I banished evil’ 
(see CAD N/1 nakdru 8e ‘to expel evil’). Nevertheless, all the narrative state- 


22. 
23, 
24. 
25, 
26. 
7 
28. 
29. 
30. 
Sl. 
32. 


33. 


Text 2: “Sargon Birth Legend” 
Whatever king will arise after me, 
[Let him exercise kingship for x years]! 
Let him rule the black-headed people! 
Let him cut his mi through the (most) difheult mountains with copper 
pickaxes! 
Let him ascend all the high mountains! 
[Let him traverse all the foothills]! 
Let him circumnavigate the sealands three times! 
[Let Dilmun submit to him (?)]! 
Let him ascend to the Great Wall of Heaven and Earth(?)! 
{Let him remove (its) stones... |! 


.... from my city Akkade.... 


.... like arrows(?)... 


(break) 


49. ... 


50. And the steer... 


ol. The ewe ran about in the steppe, why not.... P 


52. And the gazelle driven by the wind, the stag.... by.... 


45 


ments concern deeds of action, and this line should accord. The suggestion 
[ab(?)|-ni given in the transliteration and translation is very tentative. 
51. For the phrase séra rapddu, see D. O. Edzard, “Kleine Beitrage zum 
Gilgames-Epos,’ Or 54 (1985) 47. 
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D0, 
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Of, 
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oY. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


Bid 
C:4 


Bii 6 
C:9 


B ii 7 
C:9 


Bii 8 
C:6 


B ii 9 
C7 


B ii 10 
C:8 


Bii 1] 
C:8 


Bii 12 
C:9 


Bii 13 
C:10 


Bii 14 
C:11 


C:12 
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is-su-ru ga-du-|. . | 
[x-x|-ru ga-du-ti $d is-ta-su |. . |] 


ina Si-tas-si-Su |...| 
[x-x-x]-si-Sti mi-na-a il-qi 


il-lik Sd-a-ru |. ..] 


. iL-lik [.. J 


ir-tap-pu-ud ANSE.[EDIN.NA ... | 
[x-x-p|u-ud sir-ra-mu a-atka' |.. |] 


il-lak §d-a-r|u...| 
[x]-lak IM ina A.RL[A... | 


ir-tap-pu-ud ANSE]. . .| \ 
[x-x-(x)-u]d ANSE.EDIN.NA i-bit ina EDIN 


i-Sd-°-t |. . |] 
‘t-sa-|..| 


Sa(?) pa-ri-i la-si-[me... | 
|... -r]i-e la-si-me a-a"ka' |. . || 


ul i-Set UR|[...| 
|...]-Set URBARRA da-mi |...] 


URMAH a-ki-lu |...] 
|...) a-ki-lu da-mi [.. |] 


[la-ba]-tum ta-bi-ik da-mi |.. |] 


[i] x-8t la-pit [.. 
[...|-Su la-pit da-mi [.. | 


53. The gadé bird is used as a symbol in descriptions of destroyed cities; 
see J.G. Westenholz, “Review, [NES 48: 76-77. The gadé bird of Ea is described 
as shrieking “lament” (KAR 125:9); cf. W. G. Lambert, “The Sultantepe Tablets 
IX: The Bird Call Text; AnSt 20 (1970) 111-17; also Bauer Asb. 78 K.7673:18 
(Asb. epic?). | 
58. Because these verses draw a picture of the futility of incessant action, 
the verb ebétu ‘to have spasms’ seems preferable to bidtu ‘to stay overnight’ 

61. The verb is sétu ‘leave over’, ie., ‘to spare’. 
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The screech owl which kept crying out... 


For all its crying, what did it achieve? 


The wind blew.... 


The onager constantly running about, where is.... ? 


The wind blows in the steppe.... 


The onager constantly runs about, he twitches in the steppeland. 


They run.... 


Of the swift mule, where... ? 


The wolf did not spare, the blood. ... 


The lion, the devourer of blood,... 


The lioness, the spiller of blood,... 


Its cub, the smearer of blood,.... 


62.-64. For the suggestion that the series lion-lioness-cub be read here, 


see Glassner, “Récit? 9. However, in line 63 we should expect tabikat. For a 
metaphorical picture of a lion drinking (rather than eating) the blood of ene- 
mies, see URMA[H annium] sati [d|ami na[kri] ‘(the name of) this lion is: 
Drinker of the Blood of the Enemies (of Sam%i-Adad by the command of the 
goddess I8tar)’ (Charpin, MARI 3 [1984] 46:9-11 [copy of inscription of Saméi- 
Adad IJ). As pointed out by Charpin, the only reference in the CAD to an akil 
dami ‘devourer of blood’ is to the demons (CT 16 14 iv 34); but note né3i @kili 
‘devouring lions’ in Borger Esarh. 109 iv 7. 
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[ir-tap-p|u-ud ina |... | 
[x-x-plu-ud ina di-in “Sama a-|. . | 


[vel Be [ese sl 


fil-lik(?)] Sd-a-ru E.LU.M[ES(?)| 


[...] DINGIR [...] 
[...] pa di--a-ti EDINGIR |. . | 


[...] a-na(?) [...] 
[.. .|-lak na-mu-ta 


bowl & [ood 


:DUMU [.. || 


bs eal feo 
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65. It is constantly roaming by the decree of Samas, where is... ? 


66. The wind...., human habitations... . 


67. ....concerns for the temples.... 
68. .... will turn into wasteland... 
Oe ope 


Baas 
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Chapter 3 


Sargon Rise to Power: 
Sargon, Ur-Zababa, and Lugalzagesi 


The story of Sargon’s relationship with Ur-Zababa, king of Kis, and his 
usurpation of power are embedded in three discourses: texts 3, 4, and 5. The 
first two are unilingual Sumerian texts; text 3 is a fragment of the lower left- 
hand corner of a two-column tablet (TRS 73:AO 7673); text 4 is a single-column 
tablet with Akkadian glosses (8N T296); and text 5 is a bilingual exercise on a 
school tablet (VAS 24 75: VAT 17166). It is interesting to note that the first two 
were written in the centers of Sumerian culture, Uruk and Nippur, while the 
third was copied in the center of Babylonian culture, Babylon. 

These compositions contain the events of Sargon’s early childhood and life 
in the court of Ur-Zababa of Kis. There is also emphasis on the existents, the 
setting, and the characters: a description of the prosperity of Kis under the 
reign of Ur-Zababa, until the ominous advent of Sargon, of whom it is foretold 
that he will be the cause of its downfall. The story follows Sargon as he escapes 
the machinations of Ur-Zababa. 

[N.B.: Texts 3 and 4 do not appear here; see p. 4 above for publication 
information.| 


ol 


O2 Sargon’s Rise to Power 


D 
Sumerian-Akkadian Bilingual Exercise Text 


Introduction 


The following exercise contains three enigmatic lines relating Sargon’s 
departure from the palace of Ur-Zababa and his tarrying at a canal. It is proba- 
bly the continuation of the story line of the 3N T296 text. The discourse in 
which it is embedded is an excerpt from either a literary text concerning Sar- 
gon or a chronicle concerning early kings. For a bilingual version of the Weid- 
ner chronicle, see I. Finkel, “Bilingual Chronicle Fragments.”! Further, the 


‘|. Finkel, “Bilingual Chronicle Fragments; JCS 32 (1980) ‘72¢f. 


Transcription 
1. Sar-rum-GI é-gal Ur-*Za-ba,-ba, ib-ta-é 
MIN i5-tu e-kal MIN ti-sa-am-ma 
2. pas-Sar-ra-ta mu-un-na-an-te-na-ra 
a-na pa-lag mu-Sa-ri-e it-te,-hi 


Philological and Textual Notes 


1. The first line of this text is almost identical to the line written on the 
left edge of text 4: 'Sar-ru-um-ki-in é-gal “Ur-"Za-ba,-ba, im-ma-da-ra- 
ab-é. The differences between the two texts are: (1) the personal determinative 
on the name of Sargon; (2) the spelling of the name Sargon: text 4 Sar-ru-um- 
ki-in (found also in an Old Babylonian economic text from Ur, JCS 28 [1976] 
242, no. 11 ii Z% and text 10 [Sargon Letter]), and text 5 Sar-rum-cI (found 
nowhere else); (8) the divine determinative on the name of Ur-Zababa; and 
(4) the prefix chain of the verb. 

In contrast to the copy, the photograph of 3N T296, text 4, shows the line 
clearly written towards the top of the tablet; its first sign is on the level 
between lines 1] and 2. In the edition of the 8N T296 text, this line was inserted 
as line 38a on the reverse, with no reason given for placing it there. There are 
three possible explanations for its appearance on the left edge: (1) an incipit 
containing the name of the series (eg,, N1454+; A. Berlin, Enmerkar and En- 
suhkeSdanna, 61, comment to line 1, which has an incipit on the left edge), but 
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name of Sargon appears in a bilingual fragment, which may represent a similar 
type of text” 

This text is written on an oblong Old Babylonian school tablet. According 
to the paleography, it is late Old Babylonian or early Middle Babylonian. It was 
found by the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in their excavations of Babylon 
before World War I, in the same area as the Old Babylonian tablets published 
in VAS 22, in the areas “Ischin aswad” and “Merkes.” The exact findspot of the 
text is unknown. 


Manuscripts 


Babylon 
VAT 17166 = VAS 24 75 (see photograph, p. 382). 


See D. J. Wiseman, “The Nimrud Tablets? Irag 15 (1958) 153, ND 3474:5. I would 
like to thank M. Civil for this information. 


Translation 


1. Sargon left the palace of Ur-Zababa, and 


2. Having neared the canal of the garden, 


note that in such cases they are usually introduced by gi,-ba; (2) a forgotten 
line that the scribe wanted to insert at the beginning of the composition (evi- 
dence for the latter explanation might be found in the evident attempt at era- 
sure of the first line of the composition on the tablet, judging from the 
photograph); for a general discussion of such insertions of forgotten lines, see 
W. W. Hallo, “Haplographic Marginalia; Finkelstein Mem. Vol., 101-8; (8) the 
line is the continuation of the end of the composition, the last line of the com- 
position, or the first line (catch-line) of the next composition. The third possibil- 
ity seems the most likely. 

2. Sumerian: The subordination of the clause in this line is marked by 
nominalization followed by the case marker -ra. It is obviously not the dative case 
marker of animate nouns and must be related to the ablative infix -ra-, which 
alternates with the ablative infix -ta-. Note that in the next line, which is a 
particularizing verse, the clause is marked with the case marker -ta. On the other 
hand, it may be the construction Verb + a + ri, in which -ra appears in place of -ri, 
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3. Sar-rum-GI pas-sar-ra-ta i-dur-ru-na-ta 
MIN i-na@ MIN |it-ta-d| §!-ba-ma 


4, 14/PAD 


but this is only found in Emesal Laments (M-L. Thomsen, The Sumerian Lan- 
guage |Copenhagen, 1984] §492). 

In reference to the canal of the garden, see mi-sar-ra pas;sikil-la 
GISSAR-ke, é-tus-a Su-mu-un-di: ina musaré palag kiri elli bit rimki 
épusm|{a] ‘in the garden, at the canal of the pure orchard, he built a bit rimki’ 
(STT 200:58). 

The noun is marked by the “ablative-instrumental” -ta, postposition with 
locative meaning. For the locative use of the ablative, see M-L. Thomsen, The 
Sumerian Language, §212 and the references cited there. 

Akkadian: Note the use of the perfect tense to denote pluperfect aspect. 
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3. Sargon, having reclined by the canal of the garden, 


3, Sumerian: The subordination of the clause in this line is marked by 
nominalization followed by the ablative case marker -ta. The same construction 
is exhibited by 3N T296 ( JAOS 1038, 79 n. 2), which has a predilection for sub- 
ordinating clauses with nominalization and following ablative case marker. 

According to normative Sumerian, durun is plural of tus (Thomsen, The 
Sumerian Language, §270), but there is no plurality of either subject or object. 
However, for dur as sing. mari in pre-Ur III Sumerian, see P. Steinkeller, 
“Notes on Sumerian Plural Verbs,’ Or 48 (1979) 55 n. 6, 

Akkadian: Most of the signs of the verb at the end of the sentence are lost. 
The reading [it-ta-d|5!-ba-ma is provisional: no sign except the -ma is certain. 


Chapter 4 


Res Gestae Sargonis 


The story elements within the narrative statement of the following dis- 
courses comprise various events. Among the actions are the military expeditions 
to the northwestern territories of the Akkadian Empire and the bringing of 
booty to the land of Akkade. The most striking happening is the darkening of 
the sun. 

Among the existents are a great number of characters: Sargon; his vizier; 
the sukkallu; later the sukkallu of the merchants; the merchants; the champion 
of the army; the aSaredu; the warriors; and Nur-Dagan king of PuruShanda, the 
enemy. 

In all these texts, Sargon appears as primus inter pares, a military com- 
mander seeking the advice and assistance of his subordinates before he hazards 
them and himself upon unknown paths of glory. Aside from these literary texts, 
a similar portrayal of the relationship between Sargon and his warriors appears 
in the omen literature, See, for instance, amat Sarrukin Sa ina URSAG.MES-Sti 
KUR SU-tu bélu (variant: URSAG.ME TUK-ma SU[-tti bélu|) ‘omen of Sargon, who 
with his warriors ruled the totality of the land’! and [URSA]G.KALAGMES izziz- 
zainissumma ékiam i nillik igbisu ‘the mighty warriors stood around him and 
they said to him, “Where shall we go?” ”* 

If Sargon is clearly the protagonist of the narrative, the identity of his 
antagonist is uncertain. In text 6, Sargon leads an expedition to the land of Uta- 
rapastim (for the possible etymology of this difficult name, see comment to 
6:58). Texts 7 and 8 do not indicate the name of the antagonist of Sargon. In 
texts 9A-E appear the following variants: 'Nu-ur-da-ga-[an] (9A, KBo 13 46 x + 
i 8); !Nu-uir-da-ah-hi (9A, KBo 22 6 i 21); 'Nu-ur-dag-gal (9B rev. passim); 
IZALAG-"Da-gan (9D 3, 9). Nougayrol relates the names Uta-rapastim of text 6 


: 1K.2065:6 and dupls., see E. Reiner, Anatolian Studies Presented to H. G. Giiter- 
bock, 259. 
*King Chron. 32 §viii 29, Ass. omen coll. 


of 
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and Nur-Dagal/n to an unattested original “UD.DAGAL, the former being a trans- 
lation and the latter being a poor rendition.® The later Akkadian tradition pre- 
served in “The Babylonian Map of the World” or “Mappa Mundi” (CT 22 48 
oby. 10’) reads: [.. .]'4'Ut-napistim(z1)'™ Sarru-kin(LUGAL.DU) u Nar(ZALAG)- 
d[D]a-gan LUGAL Bur-8[a-h]|a-an-|da]. Thus, there was no memory of any simi- 
larity between the first and third names by the first millennium. If Nougayrol is 
mistaken and the land of Uta-rapaStim is not related to Nur-Dagan, then it is 
possible that the name Uta-rapaStim refers to the land and not its ruler. Some 
confirmation of such an assumption can be found in text 7, in which me-ri-sd! 
rapastam appears in the description of the land (ii 18). 

The characterization of the warriors is unique: they are depicted as 
domesticated animals, strong bulls (6:44), great oxen (7 i 17’), and steers (9B 
obv. 1(?), 20). 

The setting is painted in some detail, giving a description of the costume 
of the soldiers as well as a description of the fruitfulness of the faraway land. 

Embedded in the deep structure of the narrative are binary oppositions 
between warfare : peace, action : non-action, light : darkness. 

The surface discourse has an omnipresent covert narrator, but there is 
minimal narrator mediation since the deep binary oppositions are realized in 
the discourse as dialogue. These texts are unified by their use of dialogue, 
between the reluctant hero or soldiers and the eager king or merchants. 

Certain specific words and idioms occur in these discourses. The most 
significant is the title of Sargon, Sar tamhari, a title which is an epithet of the 
gods Nergal and Ninurta, the gods of warfare,* as well as Rib-Addi’s designation 
for the pharaoh of Egypt.° 

This saga tradition is considered the “Sargon Epos, according to Hecker’s 
analysis and is treated by Glassner.® 


° Nougayrol, “Chef d’oeuvre? 174. 
*Tallqvist, Gétterepitheta, 237. 

°Seux, Epithétes, 319-30. 

® Hecker, Epik, 36; Glassner, “Sargon.” 
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6 
“Sargon, the Conquering Hero” 


Introduction 


This composition concerns the values of valor and heroism more than any 
other text in the corpus. The terms quraditum and qurdum resound in the dia- 
logue, and the text dwells in loving detail on the description of the armor of the 
soldiers. | 

The narrative is set at the court of Sargon. The story begins in the middle 
of a crucial situation, an event known to the ancient audience but not to the 
modern scholar. The reason that the composition opens in medias res could be 
that it is part of a larger work and thus forms only a second or third tablet in a 
series. The narrative segments are: 


a. Sargon’s address to his warriors in praise of heroism (lines 1-9); 

b. Response of the champion of the army, the aSaredu, advising the king 
to let his words influence his actions (lines 10-16); 

c. Narrator describes the situation and the positive reaction of the audi- 
ence, the king and the army (lines 17-29); 

d. Lecture by a courtier relating the glory to be achieved by the champion 
of the army, the asaredu, in feats of arms (lines 30-89); 

e. Narrative concerning the expedition to the faraway land of Uta-rapas- 
tim, in which is related the description of the armor worn by the war- 
riors, the darkening of the sun, the conquest of the land of Simurrum, 
and lastly the meting out of justice (lines 40-91); 

f. Speech by one of the king’s servants(?) (lines 92-93); 

g. Transitional narrative line (lines 94-95); 

h. Concluding oration of Sargon, listing his conquests and giving his chal- 
lenge to future kings (lines 96-1238). 


The discourse contains a surface structure identical to that of text 7 in cer- 
tain blocks. The parallel texts are: 


6 30-52 parallels 7 iii 2’-11’ 
6 57-64 parallels 7 iv 9’-13’(?) 
6 65-71 parallels 7 iii 13’-16’ 


However, although the surface discourse is identical, the deeper semantics 
seems to be different. 


General Observations 


The text is recorded on a two-column Old Babylonian tablet, written in a 
practiced hand, characterized by the use of both archaic and standard Old 
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Babylonian signs, unevenness of line spacing, unevenness in the clarity of the 
signs, unevenness in the depth of the signs, and erratic spacing. Note also the 
lack of a column divider, also found in text 14. 


Orthography and Language 


There are a few graphic idiosyncracies displayed by this scribe, such as 
ligature RAxAM, as well as a specific shape of TI. The text is written in a syllabic 
script with few logograms (E.GAL, KASKAL.GID) appearing in the text. The few 
CVC signs include the common CVm series: TUM, TAM, TIM, KUM, LUM, LAM, 
NAM, RUM, plus GAR with the syllabic value kar (line 18) and QAR (line 17). 

The contrast of the graphemic pair BI:PI (line 16, bi-ir-ki-ka; line 15, pi-ka) 
expresses in writing the voiced/voiceless distinction which is characteristic of 
the southern tradition of orthography. The rest of the syllabary is normal south- 
ern Old Babylonian. There are no Q-signs in the text. Also in the southern tradi- 
tion is the rendering of postulated affricated */ts/’: initially written with Z-signs 
(ZA [line 56, sa-ah-pu], zt [lines 34-35, si-in-na-as-st]); intervocalically ren- 
dered as a single consonant by S-signs (line 22, i-si-in-nam) and as double con- 
sonant by Z-signs (line 72, iz-zu-uh). Furthermore, the southern Old Babylonian 
development of the nasalization of double-voiced stops is seen in line 70: ma-an- 
da-at = 7 iii 15’ ma-da-at. In addition, from either poetic constraints or regular 
linguistic process of assimilation, the /ana/ in line 6 assimilated to the following 
/k/: ak-ku-nu-Si-im. On the basis of these southern orthographic traits, one can 
conclude that the manuscript was written in southern Babylonia. The same con- 
clusion was reached by Glassner.® There are a few doubtful contradictions, but 
the lack of clarity of the writing makes definite statements difficult. 


For this interpretation, see A. Faber, “Akkadian Evidence for Proto-Semitic ae 


cates,’ JCS 87 (1985) 101-7. Reference courtesy of A. Westenholz. 
5 Glassner, “Sargon,” 116. 


Transcription 

Column i 
1. [at-tu]-nu-ma tu-ta-ak-ki-la-ni-in-ni 
2. [as-Sulm Ha-ar-mi-na-ri-ka 


Philological and Textual Notes 


In these notes, the original publication of the text (J. Nougayrol, “Un Chef- 
d’ceuvre inédit de la littérature babylonienne; RA 45 [1951] 169-83) will be 
referred to as “Noug,; and von Soden’s collations (“Zu einigen altbabylonischen 
Dichtungen, 3. Zu der altbabylonischen Sargon-Sage RA 45, 169ff." Or 26 [1957| 
319-20) will be referred to as vS. In addition, the emendations were checked 
when I collated the tablet. 
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Morphologically, this text has a predilection for constructing adverbs with 
vocalic endings alone: -a (GAG §150) and -i (GAG $118k). Mimation is used 
pretty consistently throughout this text. 


Poetics 


The short stich is the basic component of the poetic structure. These com- 
ponents are held together by various stylistic devices of parallelism (eg., lines 
20-21) and repetition (eg., verbs Sutarruhu and maharu in lines 28-35). The 
use of the couplet is frequent (eg,, lines 15-16), and there are several examples 
of alliteration (eg., ihilla hahilatum, line 20) and assonance (eg., libbum i8dum 
tibum, line 4). In addition, there are hymno-epic morphological archaisms, such 
as the third plural determinative pronoun Sat. 


Manuscript 


Tablet AO 6702 arrived in the Louvre in 1914 as part of an acquisition of 
tablets and objects from the Parisian dealer Géjou. It has no apparent relation- 
ship with other tablets in this lot. In general see the original publication of the 
text by J. Nougayrol, “Un Chef-d’ceuvre inédit de la littérature babylonienne, 
RA 45 (1951) 169-83 and also von Soden’s collations: “Zu einigen altbabylon- 
ischen Dichtungen, 3. Zu der altbabylonischen Sargon-Sage RA 45, 169ff." Or 
26 (1957) 319-20. Nougayrol’s line numbering of half-line continuations is 
maintained in the following edition in order to be consistent with past citations 
of this text; however, the scribe did not treat them as separate lines. 


Unknown Provenance 
AO 6702 = J. Nougayrol, “Chef-d’oeuvre,;’ 169-80 (see photographs, pp. 382-89). 


Translation 
Column i 


1. “[Yo]u were the ones who encouraged me. 
2. “[Con]cerning Harminarika, 


]. For this reading, see vS 320. 

2. This line is difficult. Since Sargon is addressing his audience in second- 
person plural, von Soden’s suggested reading for this line, [a3-5u]m ha-ar-mi 
na-ri-ka ‘des Buhlen, deines Musikers’, has not been accepted. Note that this 
reading still appears in the Ntrg. to AHw (1559b) with meaning “unkl.” In its 
place, I would prefer two plural imperatives, but there are no verbs that fit 
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. [t{]a-ap-ta-a uz-ni-i-a 
. [L]i-ib-bu-um is-du-um ti-bu-um qt-ra-du-tum 
. [S)u-ta-tu-ku-nu-Si-im pa-na is-tu ul-la 


8 
4 
Oo 
6. [P] ak-ku-nu-Si-im gqu-ur-du-um 
7. [Sa a-tla-wu-ti nu-hu-us-ni qu-la 
8, [x-x]-a Su-qd-a Su-di-a Su-ur-h[a] 
9, [x]-!x!-Su na pa lu ut Di-hi-a sa-ab-|x] 
10. 'i-na-an-na"-a-ma a-sa-re-du-um is-sa-alk-k|a-ar 
Ll. te-er pa-ag-ru-uk §u-ku-ut-ta-ka 
12. If tli-ill-li-ka 
13. wu-di at-|t]a $a te-mi! ka-Si-id-ka na-kar 
14. // (x)-x-x-x-ul-x 
15. pi-ka li-ib-ba-ka li-wa-hi-ir 
16. w li-ib-ba-ka li-wa-hi-ir bi-ir-ki-ka 
17. an-na mi-it-hu-ru-um-ma Sa qar-ra-di 
18. ur-ra-am qd-ab-lam ak-ka-di ti-Sa-ar-ra 
19. [i]-si-nu-um Sa muti in-ni-pu-us 


grammatically. The present reading as a geographical name is a very tentative 
suggestion. | 

3-4, The readings of these lines are in accordance with von Soden’s sug- 
gestions. Note that taptd is a contracted form of tapteda, the expected Old Baby- 
lonian form. 

5. The form of the verb Sutatii is St of até stative plural. The verb sutati 
‘to meet one another, especially in battle’ occurs also in line 54 and in 7 i 18’ 
However, the four abstract nominatives of line 4 are the subject of the verb, 
which must be understood as meaning to ‘meet, converge’ in someone or for 
someone, an unattested usage of this verb. 

8. This is a line of four imperatives, just as line 4 was a line of four nouns. 
Moreover, they all begin with the letter 5, thus achieving obvious alliteration. 
Unfortunately, only two verbs are clearly preserved, and they could be a D- 
stem Saqii and an S-stem idd (Sada). Another possibility for the third verb was 
suggested by Walter Sommerfeld: nadti S ‘Cause (the enemy) to fling down 
(their weapons)’. The last verb in the line is probably Sarahu. 

9. This line makes little sense. The sequence DI-hi-a seems to continue 
the plural imperatives of the previous line. On the other hand, the beginning of 
the preserved section seems to have a verb in the subjunctive, as in line 7. 
Another possible interpretation is to remove this line from the end of the 
speech of Sargon and place it in the narrative transition. Evidence for this 
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3. “[ylou have informed me. 
4, “[Colurage, strength, vigor, heroism— 
o. “[thley have always found you (in battle) since times past. 
6. “Valor is fitting for you. 
7. “Take heed of our well-being [whereof I sp]oke! 
8, “[..].! stand tall! proclaim! be pro{ud]! 
9. “that... approach! seize!” 
10. Now(?), the champion speaks, 
11-12. “Restore to your body your jewelry, your festive garb! 


13-14. “Certainly, you are endowed with tému, your attacker is the enemy | 
of .. 

15. “Let your mouth command your mind, 

16. “and let your mind command your legs!” 

17. Here, then, is the clashing of heroes. 

18. Tomorrow, Akkade will commence battle. 

19. A festival of men at arms will be celebrated. 


might be found in the pronoun -Su. A tentative reading might be: [pu-hul-ur-Su 
na-la(?) u-te-hi-a sa-ab-[§u] ‘his “assembly” was... it summoned his army’. 

11. The verb can only be a D imperative of téru ‘wende zuriick’ (vS 320). The 
object of the verb is clearly Sukuttum, and the form pagruk must be a terminative 
adverbial. The festive garb may refer to the festival of battle that is impending, 

13. The reading Sa te-'mi' ‘der mit Verstand’ was suggested by Walter Som- 
mertfeld. Having t@mu was a most important human quality, the divine spark that 
animated mortal clay. | 

14. The rare word Surhullu(m), read here by AHw 1288, does not fit the 
traces of the signs. 

18. The identity of the subject and object of this line has been interpreted 
as follows: ‘tomorrow Akkadi (subject) will resume (utarra) the battle (object)’. 
In this edition, the verb utarra ‘resume’ has been dropped in favor of uSarra 
‘begin’ (AHw Surrii), since it fits the contents better. This verse forms the sec- 
ond line of a couplet and seems to be a particularizing verse. It specifies the 
time (tomorrow) and the place (Akkade). 

19. The image of a battle as a festival also appears in the “Tukulti-Ninurta 
Epic, as well as in several other texts, all of which are heroic poetry: “Agu- 
shaya,’ “Erra, “Lugal-e.” The ambiguity of the word mu-ti (mitu ‘death’ versus 
mutu ‘warrior seems intentional. The speaker thus conveys battle as the test of 
manhood, as well as the fight to the death. 
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20. i-h[i-t|l-la ha-hi-la-tum 

21. ur-ta-am-ma-ka da-ma a-li-ta-an 

22, a-is "i!-si-in-nam i-na-at-ta-lu u-Su-ur-ru 
23. us-Sa-ab ta-x|-x|-ti-um a-ha-am-ma 

24, a na-hi-is a-wi-lum §a ur-ra-am in-nam-ra 
25.  i-na §a-pa-ri-im 

26. pi-Su e-te-el a-na a-pa-|all [Sa] r-ri 

27. u-ul i-Su ge-ri-i ina um-ma-an S§alr-ri| 
28, [i-nla li-ib-bi [ki-i]s-ri 

29, [til-ul Su-ta-ar-[r|u-uh 

30, ki-ma ur-ra-am tu-us-ta-ra-hu 

31. // i-na gé-re-eb EGAL-li 

32. ta-ak-li-ma-tim li-im-hu-ulr] 

833. I §u-kal-l[um|] 

34. ka-ak-ki na-ki-ri mu-hu-ur si-“in- 

30, /-na-as-sti 

36. a-ta-ah-da-kum-ma Sar-rum a-li-li 

37, I li-Se-di-kum. 


20-21. These lines are read in accordance with vS. This couplet conveys 
the life and death struggle of women in labor as either a metaphor for battle or 
as a contrast to it. Cf. ki garradi muttahhis ina damé§a sallat ‘she (the woman 
in childbirth) lies in her own blood like a fighting warrior’ (Iraq 31, 31:40). The 
grammatical form of dlittdn is dual, perhaps metaphorically depicting a battle 
between two champions. 

22. For the reading i-na-at-ta-lu!?, see vS, and for uSurru ‘companion, com- 
rade’, see AHw 14438b. The sound play on the word uSarra (1.18) found in verse 
final position has influenced the normal syntactical order of the present verse. 

29. For the reading, see vS. | 

33. Despite his suggestion in Orientalia (sti-un-ka), von Soden reads this 
line as Sukkall[um] in AHw 1268 (Su!-kal-l[um!]). 

34-35, Nougayrol had suggested reading the end of the line as: ze-ru-ni // 
na-as-sti ‘Notre adversaire, broie-le!’ while the CAD N/2 32b lists this reference 
as uncertain under the adj. nassu in predicative use, which indicates a possible 
reading such as ‘our enemies are wretched’. However, the word ‘enemy’ in Old 
Babylonian has the uncontracted form z@”iru. Therefore, I rejected the reading 
and suggested another based on collation of the tablet. 
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20. The women in labor are in travail, 

21. two women giving birth are drenched in blood. 

22. Where are the comrades observing the festival? 

23. The... dwells apart. 

24-25, But prosperous the man who was seen on the morrow in a position 
of command. 

26. His voice was noble in responding to the king, 

27. He did not have opponents in the army of the king. 

28. In the midst of the regiments, 

29. he was not thirsting for glory. 

30-31. “When you are singled out for praise tomorrow in the palace, 


32-33. “let the vizier take instructions (from you), 
34-35. “But (you) face the weapon of the enemies, his lance! 


36-37, “I have paid careful attention to you so that the king as 


‘my warrior might acclaim you. 


36. The verb at the beginning of the line is na°ddu with dative suffix, 
meaning ‘to pay attention to, to be concerned about someone or something’. 

There has been some confusion in the treatment of the word a-li-li. This 
rises from two words: (1) aldlum ‘an exclamation of joy’, ‘song’, in relation to 
agricultural celebrations (CAD alala, alali, elilu [“Sum. lw.’], elélu), from which 
is derived the denominative verb aldlu B (= AHw aldlu III denom. of alalu I). 
This word is related to Sumerian a-la-la/u (PSD a-la-la [an exclamation; a 
work cry], a-la-lu [a song or an exclamation], a-lu-lu [an exclamation]); see 
M. Civil, “The Song of the Plowing Oxen,’ Kramer AV, 83-95; A. Livingstone, “A 
Fragment of a Work Song, ZA 70 (1981) 55-57; and (2) dlilu “brave one, war- 
rior’, epithet of gods and kings. The relationship between these two lexemes 
may be etymological, the latter having a participial form and originally mean- 
ing: ‘He who sings or shouts Hallelujah’, perhaps describing a warrior going into 
battle singing a battle hymn. On the basis of morphology, the form a-li-li 
appears to belong under (2). Nonetheless, CAD puts our reference under aldla 
(328a) and translates ‘may the king honor you with public acclamation’ and 
links it with “AguSaya” isatu ul tamhat a-li-li ‘(IStar) fire (which) nobody can 
hold, (I exclaim) “Hurrah!”’ VAS 10 214 iii 9 and 18. The latter reference is now 
read by B. Groneberg: i-a-tu-ti-ul ta-am-ha-at a-te-li ‘Sie missachtet (?), packt 
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Column ii 

88. sa-lam-ka li-is-zi-iz i-[n|a ma-ha-a|r] 
39. // [s]a-al-mi-Su 

40, e-ru-is-st-un sa-li-lum ti-ha-li-iq 

Al, n[a-alh-du a-lam t-sa-al-li-im a-na be-li-[Su?| 
42. u-bi-il-ma qd-as-sti um-ma-nam 

43. I u-ta-ab-bi-i|b] 

44, mi-ri da-an-nu-tim a-li-li us-[ta-li-ik] 
45. 40 li-mi mi-it-[L]u tu-[qu-um-tam| 
46. §u-ut i-na-li-im 3-Su qu-[ra-du-tim| 
A7. Su-ut ta-aq-|ri-ba-tim(?)] 

48. i-ra-at hu-ra-as ha-pi-[ru] 

49, |i-nla ka-ar ha-si-im-ma 

50. Su-ut pa-ar-zi-il-li 


nicht die ..” (RA 75 [1981] 109 and see note to line on p. 120). The reading a-li-li 


is an emendation of this line. Furthermore, there is another hapax in “AguSaya” 
that has been related to Glilu: a-li-wi-tim (RA 15 [1918] 174ff. i 23), The latter 
line is translated ‘she makes many c-cries for battle’ by B. Foster, who relates it 
to the a-li-li of our composition as ‘cry of triumph’ and describes the “AguSaya” 
passage as containing a misformed plural and the Sargon passage as containing 
an indeclinable form (“Ea and Saltu? Finkelstein Mem. Vol., 83 n. 31). Note that 
in her treatment of “AguSaya,’ B. Groneberg hesitates to give any interpretation 
to this passage (RA 75 [1981] 132). Thus, our reference would be an exceptional 
formation. Consequently, it seems more logical to use the most common under- 
standing of the form a-li-li as an accusative of the noun Glilu with a first-person 
possessive suffix: ‘my warrior’. 

40-41. This couplet seems to be a proverbial saying, It is not preserved in 
text 7. The direct object is the noun erdtu plus a plural suffix. Despite von 
Soden’s emendation é-ru-ts!-su-un, the tablet has a clear e-ru-IS-sti-un. This bro- 
ken writing is of a very common type; see B. Groneberg, “Zu den ‘Gebrochenen 
Schreibungen,” JCS 32 (1980) 151-67. The plural pronoun can only be taken to 
refer to an impersonal collective. 

42. Although the phrase gatam abdlu ‘to lay hands on’ is usually used in 
connection with a sacred or taboo object, in these texts it means ‘to initiate activ- 
ity’. Cf. gati ana déki ul abilsuniati ‘T did not lift my hand to kill them’, 22:148. 

43. The verb is understood as D perfect of. ebébu ‘to make clean, purify’, 
perhaps related to the ceremony of tébibtu. In Mari, this ceremony was an act 
of purification accompanying census-taking; see J. Sasson, “The Calendar and 
Festivals of Mari during the Reign of Zimri-Lim; Studies Jones, 125. Neverthe- 
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38-39. “that he might erect your statue in front of his own statue” 


40. (As it is said,) the drowsy destroyed their wakefulness, 
41. (but) the vigilant saved the city for his lord. 
42-43, He took control and the army he purified/mustered. 


44. The strong bulls, the warriors he put into action. 
45. 40,000 were they, filled with battle. 

46. Those from the city, threefold heroic, 

47, those of the escort, 

48. adorned with a gold breastplate, 

49. from the marketplace of HaSSum. 

00. The ironclad, 


less, we know that the army underwent a purification ceremony before battle; 
see J. van Dijk, “Un Rituel de purification des armes et de l’armée: Essai de tra- 
duction de YBC 4184? Symbolae Bohl, 107-17. 

44, Both the readings mi-ri-it an-nu-tim ‘die Weide dieser’ suggested by 
vs, as well as CAD's ‘musical instrument’ have been rejected. Since the signs ID 
and DA are not clearly distinguished in this text, the second word might be 
dannitim. Thus, the signs mi-ri must form a plural oblique noun. Possibly, the 
word miru ‘stud bull’ could be meant, although miru is never used figuratively 
(except in Sumerian); cf. alpa rabitu in 7 i 17-18". 

48, Note that the word hurdsu is in status absolutus, 

49. For the reading, see vS, and for the location of the port-of-trade 
HasSum, see the latest summary in V. Davidovic¢, “Trade Routes between North- 
ern Syria and Central Anatolia in the Middle of the NI Millennium Bc.) AS] 11 
(1989) 4 and the references listed there. A further reference to HaSSum in the 
Old Babylonian period is found in a letter of a traveling merchant AbB 12 
o1:18. 

00. On iron in the Old Babylonian period, see H. Limet, “Documents rela- 
tifs au fer 4 Mari” MARI 3 (1984) 191-96, J. D. Muhly, “The Bronze Age Set- 
ting, in The Coming of the Age of Iron (ed. T. A. Wertime and J. D. Muhly; New 
Haven, 1980) 25-67. One of the earliest examples of the use of iron for some- 
thing more than pins and beads is the famous iron sword from Tomb K at Alaca 
Hoyiik. This tradition of early ironworking in Anatolia can be seen in the many 
objects listed in J. Waldbaum, From Bronze to Iron (Goteborg, 1978) 19-20, In 
the texts of the Old Assyrian period are found the words amitum and agi’um, 
both of which have been identified as some sort of iron, as well as Sadwanum, 
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51. na-Su re-es na-ap-lu-ha-tim 

52. na-al-ba-as §u-ut ki-ti-i Sa-ad-du-|tim| 
53. em-qd-am bi-ir-ki-“im 

54. Su-ta-tu-ti qu-ur-da-am 

oo. Su-ut ki-ma ka-ak-ka-bi 

56. u-ga-ri sa-ah-pu 

97. it-ta-ah-ba-at §ar-rum-ki-in 

08. a-na ma-tim Sa u-ta-ra-pa-as-tim 


identified as hematite. On the other hand, there are several Old Babylonian ref- 
erences to objects of iron that use the word parzillum (AHw 83-84, as well as 
references above). The designation ‘those of iron’ in this composition could 
refer to soldiers carrying swords or other weapons of iron but could not be a 
metaphor for hardihood and fortitude in battle, since such an interpretation 
would be anachronistic. The wrought form of iron known in this period was not 
very strong. Another possibility is that the delineation of the warriors in these 
lines designates ethnic groups. For possible Sumerian literary references to 
iron, cf. Hallo, “Lugalbanda Excavated” JAOS 103 (1983) 178, lines 344-45, 
354-55, and note on p. 178. 

51. The word na-ap-zu/lu-ha-tim is a hapax. The AHw offers napluHatim 
unkL, and the CAD N/1 306 *napluhtu mng., uncert. The latter proposes the fol- 
lowing translation of this line: ‘who pays attention to the n’s. Although it 
sounds like nahlaptu ‘outer garment’, one must resort to metathesis to explain 
the word thus. If one reads the third sign as -lu-, one arrives at the root p-l-h, 
meaning ‘fear’, which is the base of apluhtu ‘armor’ and of puluhtu ‘fear’. Note 
the use of puluhtu, pl. pulhatu in the following quotations: pulhati usalbisma 
‘she (Tiamat) clothed (the terrible uSumgallus) in fear’ En. el. III 27; nahlapta 
apluhti pulhati halipma ‘(Marduk) enveloped in an armored garment of fear’ 
En. el. IV 57; Sit pulhdti sa’inu ‘those who are decorated with fear’ En. el. IV 
115. A nominal form napluhtu would be the feminine of the verbal adjective 
N-stem of palahu, similar to némurtu from amdaru. This hapax is most probably 
a conflation of nahlaptu and apluhtu. A similar alternation of nominal forms 
apras(+) and napras(+) can be found in the lexemes antali and namtali. 

02. The word nalbas ‘a fine cloak’ has no syntactic connection to the rest of 
the sentence. Formally, it is in status constructus or absolutus. Perhaps the sur- 
face form is the result of auditory haplography for nalbagu Sut kiti. Both expres- 
sions, nalbas and Sut kiti, relate to actual professional classes; cf. gada-la = 
SU-lu, §a-gada-la = labi§ kité, 8a-tag-TUG-1a4 = MIN nalbaSi Lu IV 98-100. 
Furthermore, there is the designation §at GADA in 11:87. The word Saddtitum 
may be related to Saddii’a, meaning ‘easterner(< highlander)’ (see P. Steinkeller, 
“The Old Akkadian Term for ‘Easterner;” RA 74 [1980] 1-9) or to the Old Assyr- 
ian customs (Saddii’atum) and Old Babylonian tax collections (Sadduttum). Note 
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Ol. Raising (their) frightful head; 

02. the linen-cloaked dressed in mountain-gear, 
03. swift of knee, 

04, finding each other in heroism. 

50. Those (warriors) like the stars (in the sky), - 
06. covered the plain. 

97. Sargon had (barely) ventured into 

08. the land of Uta-rapastim, 


that von Soden emends the last word in the line: il!-la!-ab!-[Su] and translates 
‘mit der Bekleidung derer von Leinen bekleideten sie sich’. This attractive read- 
ing finds support in 7 iii 10’: "ki il-la-ab'-Su (Su)-+nu ki-ta-a-ti-im. Unfortunately, 
the reading of this line is absolutely certain (collated). 

03. For the latest discussion of the grammatical construction of an adjec- 
tive with the ending -a(m) preceding a substantive in the genitive, see E. Reiner, 
“DAMQAM-INIM Revisited” (StOr 55 [1984] 177-82), where our example is 
listed as emqam birkin (p. 179). This reading is based on von Soden’s reading of 
the photograph -i[n] (JNES 19 [1960] 164). Although it is tempting to read here 
a dual form, the traces of the last sign in this line seem to be -im and there are 
traces of an erased -im directly after -ki- as well. Note that this line does not 
agree in person with the preceding and following lines, in that it is in the sin- 
gular while all others are in plural. 

07-64. Sargon’s experience of the sun's darkening is found throughout the 
historiographic texts: J. Nougayrol, “Notes sur la place des présages historiques 
dans l’extispicine babylonienne,;’ Ecole pratique des hautes études, section des 
sciences religieuses, Annuaire (1944-45) nos. 54 (Marha&i), 55, 62, 66; A. Goetze, 
“Historical Allusions in Old Babylonian Omen Texts? JCS 1 (1950), nos. 11, 12; 
King Chron. no. 3:19-21. Other occurrences of the darkening of the daylight are 
found in “Lugal-e” and “Anzu.” As clearly stated in the omen texts, the responsi- 
bility for such feats is [Star’s. Cf. eden-dalgal]-sig-ga uy,-zalag kukk& an- 
birg(NE) mul-sIG,-S@ mu-un-dt-x ‘in the wide (and) low steppe she darkens 
the bright daylight, turns midday light into darkness’ (In-nin-Sa-gur,-ra Hymn to 
Inanna, line 49, repeated in lines 177, 210). 

o7. For the various meanings of habdtu, see F. R. Kraus, “Akkadische 
Worter und Ausdriicke, IX: habatum,” RA 69 (1975) 31ff. Our example pertains 
to the group CAD habatu D = AHw habatu III. It basically means physical 
movement and is defined in the lexical tradition as habdatu Sa alaki, habdtu Sa 
Salali in Antagal A 114; see also Goetze, JCS 1 (1950) 257. 

58. In the name U-ta-ra-pa-di-tim appears the only occurrence of A8 for 
the syllable /aS/ in this text. Does this indicate a traditional spelling of a proper 
name? The name could either be personal or geographic. As a personal name, 
it has been emended to coincide with the name of the survivor of the flood: 
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oY. tu-Sa ge-ri-ma qt-is-tum ig-re-e-su 

60. is-ku-un ik-li-tam 

61. a-na nu-tir Sa-ma-i 

62. id-hi-im Sa-am-Su-um 

68. ka-ak-ka-(ak-ka))-bu t-sti-ti 

64. // a-na na-ak-ri-im 

65. Sa-ak-nu du-ru §a na-ak-ri a-na “9 “ti-*Si-Su-nu 
66. a-wi-lam al-pa-am t i(wr. over er. ME)-mi-ra-am 
67. mi-i[t-ha-r]i-[i]§ ik-[mi] 

68. i-nla uy-mi-Su-|ma Si-mu-ur-r[a-am ik-mi] 

69. [ma-an-dla-at ak-ka-di Sa is-ti-i!-Su 

70. [a] ma-an-da-at ak-ka-di li-ta-at x x 

71. a-lam ut-te-er a-na ti-li t kar-mi 


Uta-napistim. However, there does not seem to be any necessity to make such 
an emendation. It would be appropriate for Gilgame§ to search for him who has 
found life and for Sargon to search for him who has found the wide (land). 
Nonetheless, neither napistim nor rapastim are in the accusative case and thus 
cannot grammatically be direct objects. Furthermore, rapastim is an adjective 
without an antecedent, which is exceptional, but not a noun. Morphologically, 
the surface form most resembles an adjective followed by a noun in the geni- 
tive similar to emgam birkim of line 53. There happens to be a homophonous 
noun rapastum ‘pelvis, lumbar region (of a human), hind leg, thigh (of an ani- 
mal)’; ef. AHw 955a. Such an interpretation based on the morphology was 
offered by von Soden: “Als unklar genannt werden miissen hier noch die beiden 
aB Namen U-ta-ra-pa-ds-tim ‘? des (Hiift-)Beckens’ und U-ta-na-is-tim ‘? der 
Kehle (? der Lebens?)’ (Gilg. M iv 6.18; Gilg. Nin dafiir ™"Ut-z1; KAR 27 Vs! 2.4 
= BWL 95 2.4 ™Ut-na-pu-u[S-te]). Vielleicht steht hier das mir unverstandliche 
Element uta- fiir noch dlteres “utam, das allerdings als Adjektiv eine etwas 
merkwiirdige Form hatte” (von Soden, “Status Rectus-Formen vor dem Genitiv 
im Akkadischen,’ JNES 19 [1960] 165a.) In the dictionary he lists but does not 
assign any semantic value to the first element of the personal name, as found 
only in these two contexts; see *utum AHw 1445a. However, we might compare 
the Old Akkadian feminine personal names beginning with Tata°-, which are 
definitely forms of the verb wattim ‘to find’. 

In relation to geographic terms, the adjective rapastum appears in connec- 
tion with land masses; cf. text 7 ii 13-14. Moreover, there existed the land 
known as Utim, in which the city SuSarra was located; see RGTC 8 252. 

59. The adverb tuSa is the shortened form of tus@(ma) and is used to 
denote irrealis or potentialis. 
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59. (When) as if he were hostile, the forest waged war against him. 
60. It set darkness 

61. in place of the light of the heavens. 

62. The sun dimmed, 

63-64. the stars sallied forth against the enemy. 


65. Securely founded were the strongholds of the enemies, all nine of them, 
66. (but every) man, ox, and sheep, 

67. tolgeth]er he cap[tured]. 

68. On [that day], he [captured] Simurrum, 

69. [the tribjute(??) of Akkade, in his possession, 

70. {and] the tribute(??) of Akkade, (from) victories over... 

71. He turned the city into a ruin heap. 


65. Although the copy has the signs a-na ri-gi-im-Su-nu, this ungrammati- 
cal phrase has been emended in accordance with 7 iii 18’-15’ a-a{l na-ak]-ri-im 
a-na ti-Si-Su a-wi-la-am al-pa-am bu-la-a|m] & i-me-ra-am ik-mi ‘the city of the 
enemy nine times men, cattle, goats, and sheep he took captive’. In the second 
text, it is not clear whether the “nine times” belongs to the first sentence or the 
second sentence. For the paradigmatic usage of number nine, see pp. 236-37. 
Note that the conquests listed at the end of this composition are also nine in 
number. 

68-70. These difficult lines seem to be an interruption, interposed 
between lines that describe the defeat of an unnamed enemy, the surrender of 
the strongholds in our text and the city itself in text 7, the despoiling of the city, 
in lines 65-67, and the demolishing of the city in lines 71ff. This interlude con- 
tains a reference to the conquest of Simur(r)um, the gateway to the Hurrian ter- 
ritory, whose exact location is unknown; see Hallo, “Simurrum and the Hurrian 
Frontier” RHA 36 (1978) 71-83. This event is alluded to in this flashback. A 
possible interpretation based on the writing of Si-mu-RI-a-am (text 7 iii 15’) is 
‘at that time (during the same battle) he (Sargon) captured the Simurrian and 
the tribute of Akkade which was with him (the Simurrian) he (Sargon) led 
away to Akkade’. The historical conquest of Simur(r)rum is claimed by Sargon 
in his year-dates: mu Sar-um-GI Si-mur-um* 'i1-gen-'na-al; see A. West- 


‘énholz OSP 1 115 #7, 


71. In historiographic tradition, this sentence commonly describes the 
destruction of Kazallu by Sargon: “Chronicles of Early Kings” line 9 (Grayson, 
Chronicles, no. 20) and Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian omen collections 
(King Chron. no. 3:33-34 and no. 4:1-4). It also occurs in broken context in text 
20A i 2. 


72 


72. 
73. 
74, 
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50 KASKAL.GID-e ki-di E.GAL is-sti-[uh] 
[x]-mi-id t-ul ih-mu-ta-am 
[ka-sa]-sti-um ik-sti-us. 
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70. 
76. 
rare 
78. 
79, 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. [.. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. [.. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. [.. 
94. 


50 a-la-ni t[u|-ug-ma!?-tum |. . |] 

i-na mu-uh-hu-u|m| ra-ti [.. | 

x-ru-ut 10+x+2(P?) x |. ] 

[x-x]-tum Su-uh-zu t DAM(?P).GAR(?) [.. | 
t[u-x-x] hu-ra-am [x x] tum |.. |] 

[... u-|Si-ir-da-am x|. . | 

...] a-na a(?P) [(x)] te |. 
[...Jma [x] ma za x [...] 
...[x-[xl-am pa-|. . | 

sel OL bol 

[...] tu ull... ] 

[...] Sa x x [x]-ri 

...] a-na [...] ri-mi-im 
...| si bi 

[...] "Sa! ri it-ta-ad-di-in 
|...) ri pi id diski 

[...] 'it!-ta-ad-di-in 

[...] a[l-L]i-ku 

[...] be-li 

| 


...] i-na pa-ra-ki-Su 


72. This sentence may also reflect the passages in the historiographic tra- 
dition concerning the stationing of his court officials at five double hours; see 
“Chronicles of Early Kings,’ line 7; Omen Collections no, 3 rev. 5-9, no. 4 rev, I- 
7. The reading of vS is: ‘x Doppelstunden das Gebiet des Palastes (e-qé-el! ekal- 
lim) riss er aus (?) (is-sti-[uh?])’. However, since the word for a region outside a 
city or the open country is kidu, there is no need to emend the present text. 
Therefore, we read ‘fifty double miles (50 KASKAL.GiD-e) belonging to the out- 
skirts (ki-di from kidi) of the palace he depopulated (nasahu) 
73-74. In accordance with von Soden’s suggestion (AHw 458b kasdsu) for 
line 74, B. Foster (RA 77 [1983] 190) offers the following reading of lines 73-74: 


'es!-me-et ti-ul ih-mu-ta-am 
[ku-ru-si |-su-um ik-su-us 
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72. Fitty double miles about the outskirts of the palace he depopulated. 
73, ... he did not hurry. 
74. He let loose all his fury. 
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75. Fifty cities the fighting [laid waste]. 


a 

Eibe shin 

78. The...s were....and the... 

To, <2 

80. ...he released / he made him follow... 


81-86. (too fragmentary for translation) 


87, ... for... mercy, 


SOx. avs 

89, ... he was wont to give. 
90. ... 

91, ... he was wont to give. 
92. ... they went. 

93. ...my lord? 


94-95. [Sargon sat]... on his throne. 


the bones which he [Sargon] did not burn up 
the rat gnawed on 


There is not enough space for the [ku-ru-si] at the beginning of line 74, and al- 
though kurusissu is indeed a rodent, it is one that feeds on flax, SamasSammia. 
Moreover, such a translation is unlikely; especially with the ventive ending; 
note that vS himself proposes to translate ul ihmutam as ‘er beeilte sich nicht’, 
Line 74 is here understood as a paranomastic infinitival construction from 
g/kasdsu ‘to rage (against the enemy)’. 

80. Von Soden suggested Se/irtu ‘eine (abgerissene?) Binde’ in AHw 
1219a, which forms part of the bow equipment in Old Akkadian texts. 

94. For the topos of Sargon sitting on his throne and giving a speech, cf. 
9B rev. 1Off. and 14ff. 
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95. 

96. [...] ma [...] a-na-ku 

97. [x x Lla-ka |...| Sla|r-rum 

98. [...Jal si x e-ni-ir-ma 

99. [...]-ha-ar ra-Su-ti-ma ap-pu-ul| x-x]-la-a-Su 


100. |...] e-ni-ir-ma 

101. [... é-nla pla]-ni-Su Si-im-tam 

102. [a|-mu-ur-ra-[am e-n]i-ir-ma 

103. "x x x x x! [... ma-ha-a|r 4[x] aq-[q]¢ 

104. su-bir, 'i!-[na kaligsu] e-ni-ir-ma 

105. [...]-as-tam Lli-i]b-Sa-am & li-[x x|-tam a8-[lu-ul(?)| 
106. nam-|x] 'x x x!-am e-ni-ir-m|a] 

107. e'zé1(P) [x] "ni!-Su li-na! a-mi-im-ma e-'x!-|. . |] 
108. [...J x x [...] 

109. k{a-a]r-k|a]-mi-i[§!] e-ni-ir-ma 

110. |...) "x x x! [as-klu-na-as-Su di-ir-ri-tlam| 
111. [.. |-ki-a e-ni-ir-ma 

112. [... ki/dji-ir-x [...Jx ut-ta-nal.. .| 

113. [... e-ni-ir]-ma. 
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114. [is-st-]Su ab-[tul-uq si!P-pi-it-[ta]m as-ku-[uln 
115. [...]-za-amk!? e-ni-ir-ma 

116. [as-kuj-un ga-.. | -nu-ma 

117. |i-Sa]-tam ad-di 

118. [¢|S-tu ak-st-Su-nu-ti zu-[x|-"x! Si-ru-Su-nu 
119. a-na ma-[ha]-ar |1-l¢|-Su Si-it!-[ru-ku(?)|-ma 


98-117. These fragmentary lines consist of couplets describing the de- 
struction of nine cities or countries and an accompanying act of Sargon. Most of 
Nougayrol’s tentative readings have been kept here. Although the names of the 
first two countries are broken, the next two are large territorial designations: 
Amurru, the western territories, and Subartu, the northern territories. The re- | 
mainder of the geographical terms are merely guesses, of which Carchemi§ 
(Noug. p. 176, note to line 109) has no relationship to Sargonic traditions and is 
not mentioned in Old Akkadian documents, whereas NaGuRzam (Noug. p. 176, 
note to line 115; RGTC 1 126) is a hapax found only in the Old Akkadian period. 


96, “[Truly, the mighty king(?), king of battle(?)] am 1. 
97. “{No (other)] king [has yet gone where I have(?)]. 
98. “[The country of ...] I conquered, and 
99. “[the...] which he owned I tore down,... 

100. “[The country of ...] I conquered, and 

101. “[I pronounced] (its) fate before it. 

102. “(The country of ) Amurru I conquered, and 

103. “the .... |... before DN] I offered. 

104. “(All of ) Subartu I conquered, and 

105. “...., clothing, ..., I pl{undered]. 

106. “[The country of ...] I conquered, and 

107. “the people abandoned (it?), in a raft I... 

WIG. ees 

109. “(The country of ) ‘Carchemi8! I conquered, and 

110. “[...] L placed on him the halter. 

111. “[The country of ...] I conquered, and 

1P2. “Las 

113. “[The country of ...] I conquered, and 
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114. “its [trees] I felled, lamentation I instituted. 

115. “[The city(?) of ...]zam I conquered, and 

116. “I placed(?)...., and 

117. “I set afire. 

118. “After [ had bound them,... they themselves (lit. their own flesh) 

119. “before his (sic, Sargon’s) god, they dedicated, and 
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114. The Sargonic kings commemorated their felling of cedars in year- 
dates and royal inscriptions: [in 1 MU... & su4-ma?| in [KUR La-alb-na-an [cis]. 
EREN ib-du-kam ‘[the year when Naram-Sin ... and personally(?)] felled cedars 
in Mount Lebanon’; A. Westenholz OSP 2 16 iv 1-8 and GIS.EREN in A-ma-nim 
$a ba-gt-ik E.SINANNA ib-tu-qu ‘they cut down cedar in the Amanus mountains 
for an extension of the temple of Inanna’ (D. R. Frayne, ARRIM 2 [1984] 24) 
54-58. 
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120. Sar-ru-ki-[i|n um-ma-tam ti-na-hlal-ad 
121. a-ga-n{a §|ar-rum Sa i-Sa-a[n-na] -na-an-ni 
122. §a a-na-ku at-ta-al-l[a|-k{ul 

128. Su-ti li-it-ta-la-ak 


Text 6: “Sargon, the Conquering Hero” 


120. Sargon instructs the troops: 

121. “Lo, the king who wants to equal me, 
122. “where I have gone, 

123, “let him also go!” 


yr 
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“Sargon in Foreign Lands” 


Introduction 


Because of its fragmentary nature, it is difficult to define the narrative 
statement. There is a covert third-person narrator. The definable story segments 
are: 


1. A section in which the narrator extols Sargon’s desire for victory, his 
greatest achievement, and his pious thanksgiving (col. i 7’-15’); 

2. A dialogue between Sargon and his “heroes, in which Sargon appeals 
to the troops to support his design to attack the country of Mardaman (a 
Hurrian dominion that straddled the northern road through the Tur 
Abdin to Diyarbekir) and the agreement of the troops (col. i 15’-19”); 

3. Dialogue between unknown people concerning a land that is not 
Amurru (Subartu ?), possibly trying to dissuade Sargon from his plan of 
conquest, or a speech by a king of the foreign land offering submission 
and tribute to Sargon (col. ii); 

4. Speech of a courtier to a reluctant soldier, a description of the armor of 
the warriors and the conquest by Sargon of an enemy city (col. iii); 

0. Dialogue between Sargon and his heroes concerning mercy, a descrip- 
tion of the passage through the forest in darkness and the safe return 
journey (col. iv). 


The characters in the narrative are similar to those of text 6, with one 
exception. Unlike the previous story, the divine dimension appears: the goddess 
[Star in her persona of Imnina is given a role that is difficult to determine. As 
Ivnina she is literally the personification of victory, “Victoria.” Moreover, Irnina 
is a prominent goddess in the traditions about the Akkadian kings: (1) in our 
text Sargon is called migir Irnina; (2) in text 12, Imnina accompanies Naram-Sin 
as his companion; (3) the Akkadian translation of the title in-nin S4a-gury,-ra, 
written by Enheduanna, daughter of Sargon, is: Irnina rabitam libbi. Further- 
more, the cedar forest, the goal of Sargon’s expedition, is associated with Irina: 
in the SB “GilgameS Epic” Tablet V 6, the cedar forest where Humbaba was 
wont to walk is described as KUR-ti GISERIN miSab ili parak Irnini ‘the moun- 
tain of cedar trees, seat of the gods, throne (dais) of Irnina’.!° Furthermore, [Star 
speaks to King Naram-Sin of her desire for victory, irnittissa, in text 13:13. 


9 Jacobsen, PAPS 107 (1963) 476 n. 6. In general, see I. J. Gelb, JNES 19 (1960) 78- 
79; Tallqvist, Gétterepitheta, 329. 
10 See B. Landsberger, RA 62 (1968) 1138 n. 52. 
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General Observations 
(based on collations by J. Black) 


The tablet consists of the following pieces (see reassembled pieces on dia- 
gram, p. 384): , 

(1) One large fragment, IM 52684 A + B, + 52305 (= TIM IX 48 main 
piece), with parts of four columns. There is a part of the left-hand edge of the 
tablet at col. i 18’-18’; in col. ii 15’-16’ there is a genuine physical join (part of 
the KA in 16’ is on the right-hand piece).!’ This joined piece is the right-hand 
edge of the tablet, thus leaving no doubt that it is a two-column tablet, of which 
approximately the upper half of the obverse remains. The obverse and reverse 
are in separate pieces and the back-to-back join is extremely uncertain; they 
cannot be glued together (they simply do not fit). Nevertheless, the join is cor- 
rect, as can be seen in col. iii 14’ bu-la-am wu i-me-ra-am. Although there is no 
direct join here between the fragment of the right edge and the central piece of 
the reverse, the color and spacing fit exactly. Consequently, the BI in col. iv 4’ 
must be very close to the left edge of the tablet with room for perhaps one sign, 
and col. iv 19’ might be only a few lines from the end of the tablet. 

(2) Iwo additional fragments published separately by van Dijk (TIM IX 
pl. xxxix ‘fragm.|?|’ + pl. xxxvii ‘fragm.’) and joined by J. A. Black. This fragment 
probably belongs where the one on pl. xxxvii was placed by van Dijk, that is, 
above the main preserved portion of col. ii. The color of the tablet, marks of 
burning (on obverse only), and the general shape of the fragment suggest that 
the rejoined fragments may belong close to the joined right edge of col. ii. 

(3) Van Dijk’s fragments 1, 2, 3, 4. Of these four, fragment 4 is probably 
from the upper edge of the obverse (ie., col. i or col. ii), while the other three 
are black with burning, like most of the obverse, and so are to be fitted in some- 
where in cols. i and ii. 

(4) Three additional fragments not drawn by van Dijk, drawn by J. A. 
Black. One (A) is probably from the upper edge of the obverse, and the other 
two fragments (B and C) are from the lower edge of the reverse, though their 
position is uncertain. 


Circumstances of Discovery 


This is one of the few texts in this book that was found in controlled exca- 
vations, but the results of the third expedition to Tell Harmal were never pub- 
lished. Prof. van Dijk first published his copy of the present text in Sumer 18 
(pls. 16-19) and later republished it in TIM IX 48. 


Orthography and Language 


On the whole, the paleography is plagued by the scribe’s curious sign 
forms and some real blunders. There are some obvious cases of omitted signs 


Cf, van Dijk, Sumer 13 (1957) 66. 
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that must be emended in, and there are less obvious cases where the emenda- 
tion may be questionable. 

The linguistic features of this text may be described as follows: the oppo- 
sition of voiced/voiceless in the labials may be rendered in the writing (BI:PI as 
well as BA:PA). Examples are: il-bi-in i 14’; li-Se-pi-ka iii 6’; i-ta-ah-ba-at iv 9’; 
pa-ga-ar-ka ii 16. Moreover, PI renders /wa/ as consistent with normal Old 
Babylonian usage. For velar + /a/, there are three signs in use: KA, GA, and QA 
(ka-ki-Su i 18’; pa-ga-ar-ka ii 16; qa-su i 12’) but only two, KI and GI, for the 
velar + /i/ (tu-ki-il ii 16; te-gi-ri ii 17; qi [k1]-ir-bi-ti-im iv 9’) and likewise for 
velar + /u/, KU and *cu." The use of the HI sign for /ta/ is found in ii 7 and 
known in other texts from the Diyala area.’ In marking the postulated affri- 
cated “/ts/, there is some evidence that points to initial affricate written with 
Z-signs (ZI in Z1-n{a-su] iii 5’) and intervocalic /s/ written with S-signs, since 
both SA (mu-SA-ri-ra-ti-ka iv 8) and SU (pa-SuU-tu i 18) occur. Likewise, the com- 
bination of dental with the suffix of the third person results in *SA, “SI, and SU 
(cf. ga-su in i 12), known from ESnunna from the time of the Laws.!4 One 
grapheme found only in the Diyala is the AB = /is/, which is used systematically 
in the text (eg,, is-qu-ur i 14’, 15’). There are also some cases of CVC signs: SUM, 


!2'The one instance of KUM is uncertain; see line ii 10. 

13 FY Reschid, Archive des Nairgsamas und andere Darlehensurkunden aus der alt- 
babylonischen Zeit (Ph.D. diss., Heidelberg, 1965) 35; R. M. Whiting, Old Babylonian 
Letters from Tell Asmar (AS 22; Chicago, 1987) 6, 125 #229, 

4A, Goetze, The Laws of Eshnunna (AASOR 81; New Haven, 1956) 9ff.; idem, 
“The Sibilants of Old Babylonian? RA 52 (1958) 144. 


Transcription 
Column i 
1’. [..Jxbaxx[. 
2’. [...]-tim bi-ru ku? |... 
3’. [...]-Su Sa-ru(P)-[kip-in? ... | 
4’ [..] nil. 
o’. [...] sa-ba-tlam x x |-sa-am li-x-[. . || 
6’. [...] &@ Su pi ki i[x (x)| Su a-pa-an qgt-[Sa-at...| 


Philological and Textual Notes 


i 6’. The last extant signs, a pa an ki, can comprise only two types of lex- 
emes: either a geographical term with the determinative KI (cf. Appan in Old 
Babylonian, RGTC 3 19, though no determinative is found otherwise in this 
text) or a shortened form of ana + pan ‘to the fore of’ (cf. AHw 820b pdnu sub 
8) ‘Zugangsseite eines Landes’ If the latter suggestion is followed, then the next 
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MAR, NAM. The expression of double consonants by the writing system is incon- 
sistent (um-ma-an-Su i 11’; ka-ki-Su i 18’), even in the writing of the same word 
(ap-pa-Su i 18’; a-pa-Su i 15’). Moreover, there are few determinatives or logo- 
grams in this text. It is written in a completely syllabic script. 

The morphology of the text is consistent with its Old Babylonian date. The 
mimation is used correctly in the text although there are no other early traits. In 
addition, there are various examples of the accusative morpheme occurring as 
an accusative of relationship; see col. ii 17 and col. iv 9-10, where on the basis 
of text 6, the nominative forms are expected. There is very little use of plene 
writings to render phonetic or phonemic length or prosodic features. 


Poetics 


The poetic diction is found in this text in shortened prepositions, inverted 
syntax, and certain lexical items, such as iSti. In addition, chiastic repetition of 
lines and regular repetition of lines apparently only occur in col. i, which may 
be the refrain of a song, Note that the verse lines do not match the line division 
of the text. 


Manuscripts 


Saduppaim (Tell Harmal) 
IM 52684A + 52684B + 52305 (coll. J. A. Black) = J. J. A. van Dijk, Sumer 
13 (1957) pls. 16-19 = TIM IX 48. 


Translation 
Column i 


]’-6’. (too fragmentary for translation) 


word begins with ki- and qiSat erénim is a possible restoration. There are vari- 
ous foreign territories beginning with ki-, the most famous of which is Kimag, 
but its location north of the Jebel Hamrin does not seem to fit the story; see 
RGTC 1 89, RGTC 2 100-101, RGTC 3 189. 
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7’. [...] 'x! Di-ni-im a-di U.D[A]R i-ka-Sa-du ir-|ni-ta-Su-ma?| 
8’. [(Sa-ru-ki-in t-Se|-pu im-ma-ti-im a-di Ir-ni-na i-ka-8[a-du x (x)| 


9’. [x x x Sla-ru-ki-in u-Se-pu im-ma-ti-im mu-te-|ir? ... | 


10’. [Sa i8|-ti-Su Si-in-Si-ri-it i-bi-ir zu-bi(-)im(-)mar-mla x x (x)| 


11’. [x Ha]-ma-na-am uS-te-ti-iq u§-te-ti-iq um-ma-an-Su Ha'ma-na-am' 
12’, [gt-§]a-at e-ri-ni-im ik-Su-ud qa-su bi-ri ik-[ki?]|-li-Su ha-ni-is 

13’, is-ku-un ka-ki-Su i-ta-qt ni-qt-Su il-bi-in ap-pa-(er.)-Su 

14’. te-li--Sa-am is-qu-ur e-lu-ti-im i-ta-qi ni-qt-su il-bi-in 

15’. a-pa-Su-ma te-li-+Sa-am is-qu-ur i-sa-qa-ra{am) me-gi-ir Ir-ni-na 


i 7’-8’. Syntactically, these lines are composed of two subordinate clauses 
dependent on the subjunction adi. The verb in the second clause written w-Se- 
b/pu could be understood as: wasabu ‘to dwell’, G preterite subjunctive a@ibu; 
Sabu ‘to make tremble’, D preterite subjunctive usibbu; Sapti ‘to make silent’, D 
preterite subjunctive uSeppti; Sapii ‘to make noise’, D preterite subjunctive 
useppt, Sebti ‘to be sated’, D present/preterite subjunctive usebbt, esébu ‘to 
make prosperous’, D (MA only); and Sépt ‘to proclaim’, S preterite subjunctive 
usepptt. However, the verb in the first clause is the third-person singular 
present of kaSddu. Consequently, the second should also be the same morpho- 
logical form. The best grammatical and logical sense is to associate this verb 
with 5épu, derived from Sépu ‘foot’ and attested only in the infinitive G in lexi- 
cal texts as a synonym of etéqu. While the meaning is suitable, the D-form and 
the poor attestation of the root are not. On the other hand, the subject of the sec- 
ond clause is Sargon, while the subject or object of the first clause could be [Star 
(the reading of the sign is uncertain), Ivnina, or Sargon. In addition, there is a 
play on the words irnittam kasddu ‘to triumph over an enemy, to attain one’s 
desire’. 

i 9’. The apparent participial epithet at the end of the line could refer to 
Sargon, Irnina, Sargon’s entourage, or even to the land. There are many possi- 
bilities for an epithet beginning with mu-te: the verbs tepid, teha, and tdru are 
all possible. The most common is, of course, mutir gimilli ‘avenger’. Note the 
epithet of Imina in the “In-nin-Sa-gur,-ra Hymn”: mu-te-el-le-tum Sa e-nu-na-ki 
‘proudest among the Anunna gods’ (line 1). 

i 10’. Separating this line of text into its proper verse division is difficult. 
There is only room for two signs at the beginning of the line. Walter Sommer- 
feld suggests [x i8]-ti-Su for the first word. If the pronominal referent is Sargon, 
then the subject could be Irnina or his warriors. The numeral SinSeret is the 
cardinal number in status absolutus feminine. It could therefore be the predi- 
cate of the preceding clause, the object of i-bi-ir (if understood as the verb 
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7’. .... As long as [Star will gain vic[tories for him], 
8’. [Sargon will let his voice re]sound in the land. As long as Irnina will attain 
victories for him |...], 
9’. [... Sa]rgon will let his voice resound in the land. The... 
10’. [who are wi]th him are twelve, the crossing of the Zubi (canal or mountain) 
he will see(??) and [...] 
11’. He made (them) cross the Amanus; he made his troops cross the Amanus. 
12’. He reached the cedar forest. Amidst its din(?) he bowed down, (and) 
13’. readied his weapons. He offered a sacrifice, made obeisance, 
14’. spoke distinctly. He offered his pure sacrifices, made 
15’. obeisance, spoke distinctly. He speaks, the favored one of Irnina, 


ebéru), or preceding the genitive chain ibir zubi(m). If it is the predicate, the 
subject must be the warriors who are said to be twelve in number. The 
identification of the zubi is either a canal (RGTC 1 227 sub REC 107; RGTC 2 
296; RGTC 3 316 sub ”ZUBI) or a mythical mountain. The latter occurs twice in 
the Lugalbanda tales as a source for weapons and in “Enmerkar and the Lord 
of Aratta” as a location on the route to Aratta; see S. Cohen, Enmerkar and the 
Lord of Aratta (Ph.D. diss., University of Pennsylvania, 1973) 49. Another factor 
to be considered is that the Hittite version of the story contains an account of 
the crossing of the river Aranzah (= Euphrates [?]) and sacrifices performed by 
Sargon before that crossing; cf. KBo 22 6 i 16’-20’; see Giiterbock, MDOG 101 
(1969) 19, 22, and 25. 

i 12’. Because of the orthographic system employed in this text, in which 
the labials are distinguished for voice, it is impossible to accept B. Groneberg's 
excellent suggestion (JAOS 98 [1978] 522) to read here pi-ri-ik [pa]-li-Su ‘the 
border of his realm’. We are left with the signs bi ri ik [x] li Su. The word bi-ri- 
ik from birku ‘knee’ is a possibility; cf. emgam birkim 6:53. However, the best 
solution is to interpret these two words as biri (prep.) followed by a noun plus 
possessive +5u, A similar phrase is found in text 17 ii 18: ina Hawannim KUR 
GIS.EREN bi-ri-5[u...]. The verb haniS is treated, according to the suggestion of 
B. Groneberg, as a writing of the verb kanié. In addition to the references from 
OAkk. and NA that she mentions, there is another from Harmal: kima panisSu 
ha-an-Su ‘since he made obeisance before him’, IM 54005:19; see van Dijk, AfO 
23 (1970) 66. Another suggested reading for this line is: bi-ri-iq i-li-Su Ha-ni-is 
(D. O. Edzard and W. G. Lambert, “Hani8, Sullat und” RIA 4, 108). However, 
note the writing 7-l7 in iii 8’. 

i 14’. The lexeme téligam is to be analyzed as containing the root télu ‘to 
enunciate’ and the adverbial ending -isam. It modifies the manner in which Sar- 
gon is speaking (saqdru); cf. AHw 1845. 
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16’. ga-ra-du-ja ma-ta-am Sa Ma-al-da-ma-an e-ge-ri mi-im-ma 
17’. Sa ta-qa-bi-a)-ni-im lu-pu-us qa-ra-du-Su ap-lu-ni-Su al-pu 
18’. ra-bu-tu 'x x! Su-ta-tu-ut ti-ti-ni-im-ma pa-su-tu Su-ta-tu-ut 
19’, [...] "x x da!-am la-ma ap-lu 


20’. |...]-am ba{er}-al 
21’. [...-tla lu tu 
22", [vv “de! 
Column ii 
l. frg. 4+ 1’) |. .J-am lu-us-pu-ha-x[. ..]x 


(2’) [saa “BERLE 

. (frg. P+ 8’) [.. li]-tk-mi ka-li ta x [...] x 
. (frg. 1% + 4’ 
. (frg, 2’ + 5’ 
= 
7 
> 


) [...J-am li-di 'x-x-Si)-ta-Su |... .]Su 

I 
frg. 3’ + 6’) [...] in-bu er-sé-ti-im x|,.. +] - Sendoaaen 

) 

) [i 


(sabum) a-|li-ik-tu-um Su-a-t|u ... Sa-ar tla-am-ha-ri-im 


fre. 4’ + 7’ 
fre. 5’ + 8’ 


J) lu-us-mu-ta-am lu-ra-"x!-|...] Su-qa-ti-Su-nu 
q 


ON @ ob oN 


ina §)u-pa-li na-ah-li li-im-|qu-ut(?)...] an-ni-a-am 


i 16’. For the country of Mardaman, cf. RGTC 1 118 sub Maridaban; RGTC 
2.118; RGTC 3 160 sub Mardaman; as well as Hallo, “Simurrum and the Hurrian 
Frontier, RHA 36 (1978 = CRRAI 24) 74. On the location of Mardaman, which 
lies somewhere in the Upper Tigris region of Northern Mesopotamia, see most 
recently D. O, Edzard, “Mardaman,’ RIA 7 (1989) 357-58 and K. Kessler, Unter- 
suchungen zur historischen Topographie Nordmesopotamiens (TAVO Supple- 
ment Series B/26; Wiesbaden, 1980) 64 and notes. In his year-date, Naram-Sin is 
credited with the subjugation of Maridabdn (aK 51 D-9, “Naramsin 3”) and in 
the legendary texts it also appears among the territories that rebelled against 
Naram-Sin; see 16B line 34. Note that in 9B it is not the country of Mardaman 
but the city of KaniS(?) that Sargon desires to conquer. Cf. Sargon’s speech to his 
soldiers in 9B:5-6. 

i 17’. Since a form ta-qa-bi-ni-im (tagabbinim) does not exist, | emend it to 
ta-qa-bia)-ni-im (taqabbidnim). The next-to-last sign is nearer to the sign AL 
than to the sign GAB, a most unlikely syllabic value in this text. Therefore, the last 
word is probably to be read al-pu. It is possible that this word could be taken from 
elépu ‘to send forth to battle’ in the stative third-person plural. However, the most 
reasonable suggestion is to understand alpa rabiitum ‘the mighty oxen’ as an epi- 
thet of the soldiers. Note the term miri danniitim ‘the strong bulls’ in reference 
to the soldiers in 6:44. The dropping of the mimation on the plural adjective is 
inexplicable but found also in pa-su-tu, line 18’, but not in e-lu-ti-im, lines 14’-15. 

i 18’. The form of Sutatit is St of ati adjective plural in status constructus 
with the following noun. Under his entry Sutdtti, von Soden reads the next 
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16’. “My heroes, the country of Mardaman I want to fight. Anything 

17’. that you say to me, I will do” His heroes answered him, the great oxen, 

18’. who had met (in battle) with the Didnu-nomads, the exterminators(??), 
who had met (in battle) with 

19’ff. (too fragmentary for translation) 


Column ii 


1, “.... Let me scatter...” 

OF dieu Naan! 

3. “.... let him capture all the.... 

4, “... let him cast down his...., his... 

o. that detachment of foot [soldiers]....O King of Battle!” 
6. “(ButP) ... the fruit of the earth. ... their/they 

7. “.... Let me tear up, Let me... [...] their heights. 

8. “... [into the dlefiles of the ravines, let him fa[ll]. This.... 


word as sissinnim (1291b) ‘date spadix’, but the signs are clearly to be read ti-ti- 
ni-im. A possible interpretation of this noun is to see in it a reference to the 
Didnu nomads; cf. RGTC 1 157 sub Tid(a)num and RGTC 2 30 sub Didnum. 
Moreover, there is a hymn to king Gungunum of Larsa, TIM IX 41, where men- 
tion is made of di-id-ni (lines 3-4, 9, 20), which may also refer to the Didnu 
nomads. Note also the writing Ti-ni-ti-ni-im (var. Su-Sin year-date 5), Hallo, BiOr 
16 (1959) 236a. I owe this proposal to a suggestion of M. Stol. 

The next word is also understood as an adjective plural from the root 
pasasu ‘to eradicate, exterminate’ which should have the passive meaning of 
‘exterminated’. | 

ii 6. Fruits are also mentioned in 9B in connection with the road to PuruS- 
banda and its products: the apple and the fig (obv. 29), as well as the apple, the 
fig, the medlar, and the vine (rev. 24). 

ii 7-8. These two lines describe Sargon’s wish to ascend to the heights of 
the foreign land and to have his enemy(?) groveling in the depths of its valleys, 
using the parallelism: Saqu // Suplu. It is interesting to note that these words are 
elongated but still form a rhymed pair by forming the first noun in the plural 
Sagdatu and the second noun in its elongated variant Supalu. An alternative 
interpretation is to separate the sentences and understand line 7 in conjunction 
with line 6 and to read Sigdtu as ‘their abundance’. 

ii 8. If the word written na-ah-li-li-im is from nahalu (nahlu) ‘wadi, gorge, 
ravine’, then it is spelled with reduplicated -li-, another mistake of the less-than- 
careful scribe, or the last two signs li-im begin a new word. Cf. damisina Supali 
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9. (frg. 6’ + 9’) [.. s]énu a-garlu e-ri-qu-um ‘x! [x] 'i!-sa-qa-ar-Sum 

10. (frg. 7’ + 10’) [...] DINGIR-Su DINGIR (Su)?-a-tu st-nu-Su [t-ull si{nu) 
ra-qu(wr. KUM)-ti 

11. (frg. 8’ + 11’) & "¢su(?P)-x-x-x! [...] Sa-ap-ra-am |(x x) dl-ul ma-tu-um 

12. (frg. 9’ + 12’) t-ul ma-tu-um Sa MAR!TU! [i-nja ki-di [(irtanappudu)| 
'nu!-ul-la-[nu| 
(13’) me-ri-sti!(wr. MA) ra-pa-aS-tam wi-il-di-Sa li-[x x]-ma 
(14’) i-Su tmac-li-ni e-zu-ub i-Sa-ru-ti-im ra-pa-[x fu] l-+la-tni 

15. (15’) Su 'x x! ra-ni-im §u-bi-is be-li i-ma-na-am sa-[b|a-am 
(16’) tu-ki-il [|dul-ra-am t-sti(wr. 18)-ur-ma t pa-ga-ar-ka Su-li-im 
(17’) te-gi-ri be-li pu-ta-am 1 KASKAL bi-ri Si-id-d|a!-am (x)| 


18. (18’) ma-ta-am Sa Sa-ru-ur-Sa ik-tu-[mu...| 
19. (19’) as-ta-li li-im-da '+Sa?" |... |] 


u nahall{a umtalld| ‘the depressions and the wadis were [filled] with their 
blood’, 17 ii 24. 

ii 9. The first broken sign ends in SE, from which we could construct sev- 
eral possible restorations. First, if we just read SE.NU, it could be a variant writ- 
ing of SE.INNU = inninnu, a type of barley. Second, the first sign could be read 
ZI, yielding a reading [z]i-nu, which can be many words, of which sénid ‘flock of 
sheep’ is one and Zinnu ‘rain’ is another; cf. ZI-nu-Su in the next line. Note also 
in the “World Map” (CT 22 48 rev. 18’) in the description of the fifth naga: [.. | 
zi-nu-Su ‘...its frond/rain’,; see W. Horowitz, “The Babylonian Map of the 
World? Irag 50 (1988) 163. 

ii 10. The graphemes an Su an could perhaps be a clumsy attempt at writ- 
ing AnSan, but this seems improbable in connection with the other geographi- 
cal locations in this text. The emendation to the end of this line is tentative, but 
no better reading can be yielded by the graphemes. Note, however, that the plu- 
ral adjective should be in the nominative in agreement with the noun, though it 
is apparently in the genitive, and it is missing the mimation as well. 

ii 13. According to collation, the first word reads me-ri-jma. This reading 
is difficult; it is possibly the same word as miru ‘young bull’; cf. 6:44 miri dan- 
nitim ‘strong bulls’, referring to the soldiers. On the other hand, it could be 
merit ‘pregnancy’, yielding two superficially parallel phrases: [k]ulla|t] mérima : 
rapastam wildisa. Unfortunately, these phrases are enigmatic, as well as ortho- 
graphically difficult and grammatically unaccountable. Consequently, some 
emendation must be made. First, Glassner (“Sargon,’ 116 and n. 17) reads Na- 
wa-al as an otherwise unattested form of Nawar/Namar. Orthographically, the 
signs do not exactly fit (not na, wa, or al!) but the /I/ in place of the /r/, we 
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9, “.... flocks, asses, wagon....” He says to him, 
10. “.... his god, that god, his flocks are not scrawny flocks(??), 


ll. “and... the envoy ...is not the country. 
12. “It is not the country of Amurru, in (whose) outskirts evils(?) [prowl?]. 


13. “As for his widespread pasture, [let it raise?| its offspring, and 

14. “it has as much as we except for righteousness..... is our... 

15, “.... My lord, conscript people! The army 

16. “make trustworthy! Guard the fort and keep yourself safe! 

17. “My lord, will you fight? With respect to the front side, it is one 
double-mile long and with respect to the flank side it is. ... 

18. “With respect to the land whose splendor cove[red ... I have entered it(?)]. 

19. “I have shot. Learn.... 


already have in the place-name of Maldaman in col. i 16’. Unfortunately, it 
leaves me ri ma ra at the beginning of the line, which yields little sense. On the 
other hand, a slight emendation of the ma to sti! would yield the form me-ri-sti 
from meritu + Su ‘his pasture’, a feminine noun in agreement with the femi- 
nine adjective rapastam. ‘His’ must refer to the enemy. This phrase is syntacti- 
cally an accusative of relationship. The second half of the line contains a plural 
oblique object wildi + possessive Sa ‘her’, possibly referring to the land, as well 
as a verb in the precative. 

ii 15-16. These lines contain a statement of pacifism very similar to that 
of the SB “Cuthean Legend? dirdnika tukkil ‘make secure your strongholds’, 
line 160; garrddiitika usur piitka Sullim ‘safeguard your warriors, take heed of 
your person’, line 165. 

ii 17. This line may contain a description of the eventual battlelines. A 
battlefield can be described in the same terms as an agricultural field, with patu 
and Siddu; cf. ana Siddi u piti...ana nakri aziq ‘on flank and front I pressed 
upon the enemy’, OJP 2 45:76 (Senn.). Note, however, that piitam and Siddam 
are in the accusative case and must represent the accusative of relationship; cf. 
col. iv 10’. 

ii 18. Note that Glassner (“Sargon,’ 123) takes the possessive suffix of the 
noun to refer not back to the land but to [Star, whose awesomeness covers the 
land. 

ii 19. For the reading here of astali ‘singer’, see AHw Ntrg. 1545. The 
form is not the expected status absolutus or the status rectus in the nominative 
found in the vocative slot. Because of these grammatical difficulties, I have pre- 
ferred to read here a verb in the perfect, first-person singular. | 
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20, (20’) ra-AB-ZA e-lu-ti-im Sa [.. | 

21. (2)’) u-ru-um-ti i-na-ri [.. |] 

22, 4 
> 


) 
) 

22’) [is-me-mla an-ni-a-am qa-ba-Su ma-|. . .| 
23 ) 


23’) [...] ma nif... 
Column iii 


(break) 

2" ki-[ma(?)... ] 

3’. ki-ma |(ur-ra-am) ... | 

4’. "Sa na-ak!-ri-i[m (kakkigu) ... | 

Oo. mu-hu-ur st-n{a-as-st... | 

6’. li-Se-pi-ka sa-la-a|m... | 

7’. "a-bi-il Sa-Su-ma ti-ma)-|na-am .... | 

8’, a-li i-li-Su uS-ta-li-ik |.. || 

9’. §a 6 li-me a-Sa-la-at na-+ku-u[r... | 
10’. "ki il-la-ab'~Su) Su-tnu ki-ta-a-ti-im |. ..] x 
11’. ga/Sa [x (x)| Sa-at ries" x tu [...Sa-at| pa-ar-zi-li-im 
12’. §a-+"SuP-x-x! Su-nu t-ra-|... kla? Su ma-ti 


ii 20, The first word, ra-AB/P-ZA, can be taken from the verb rapdsu ‘to 
beat, thrash, to thresh’ or rabdsu ‘to hover, lie down, lie in wait’, and in either 
case it is a feminine stative plural. On the other hand, ellitim from ellu ‘pure 
ones’ or less likely, elatim from ‘high, upper ones’, is a masculine plural oblique 
adjective and, thus, probably the beginning of the next verse. Another interpre- 
tation of this line was offered by von Soden, “Status Rectus-Formen vor dem 
Genitiv im Akkadischen” (JNES 19 [1960] 164b), where he presented these 
words as a single phrase: rabsa eltitim ‘kauerend auf hohen (Bergen? Baumen?)’, 
as an adjective preceding a substantive in the genitive. The dropping of the 
mimation on the adjective would be surprising in this text, and the second word 
is an adjective, not a substantive. Further, as Erica Reiner has pointed out 
(“DAMQAM-INIM Revisited? StOr 55 [1984] 181), this phrase would be one of 
two that do not have an inalienable possession as the second term. For these rea- 
sons, the phrase is divided into two separate clauses. 

ii 21. Uruttu, uruntu is the name of the Euphrates associated with Sub- 
artu, probably the Upper Euphrates; cf. AHw 1437. 

iii 2’. For an alternative restoration, ki-[is-ri], see Glassner, “Sargon; 
121 n. 40. 7 
iii 7’. The signs are 't-bi-il Sa-Su-ma u-ma'-|na-am...], but it could be 
emended to read '1i-bi-il-ma! Su-ma (or: su!)', reading of SU for gatam, based on 
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20. “are lying in wait. The holy (ones).... 

21. “My Euphrates, among rivers(?) / in the stela.... 
22. [He heard] this his speech ... 

23. (too fragmentary for translation) 


Column iii 


3’. “When tomorrow [you make your resplendent appearance ... |, 

4’. “and the enemy's [weapons ... | 

5’. “face his {lance(s)(?) ... | 

6’. “May he (the king) make you appear. A statue [,...|” 

7’. “I brought to him and [....ed the pleople. 

8’. “Wherever he leads his gods [... |] 

9’. “Of six thousand, I will take control of the property of [...]” 
10°. As they were clad in linen, [....| 
11”. [...], who {bore a....] countenance, [bearing] iron (weapons) 
12’, |...]. They ‘al ae soon as(P) it 


the parallel text abilma qassu ummanam utabbil|b| in 6:42. Such a reading 
seems unlikely in this text; see the syllabic spelling ga-su in i 12’. Note that the 
signs are not very clear, since there is a crack through this line. 

iii 8’. It is possible to read a-li--lt-Su us-ta-li-ik ‘he put his warriors into 
action’, in accord with the parallel a-li-li u&-[ta-li-ik| in 6:44. However, such a 
plene writing would be highly unusual in this text. We must assume that 
although the surface discourses of both texts have similar-sounding words, they 
hide dissimilar semantic structures. A possible emendation to adjust the equilib- 
rium between the two texts could be a-li-(li) i-li-Su us-ta-li-ik ‘he put the war- 
riors of his god into action’. 

iii 9’. The suggested reading of na-ku-u[r] is taken as an otherwise un- 
attested variant of namkiru ‘property’. The sense of the line would then be: ‘I 
will seize the spoils’. The “six thousand” might be the number of conquered en- 
emy towns from which the booty would be taken, and we might restore na-ku- 
ulr-Su-nu|. 

iii 10’. The sign NU appears to have been squeezed in later by the scribe, 
who had forgotten to write Su-nu ‘they’. The sense of this line may be: ‘Sargon’s 
warriors were clad in linen (ie., they were rich already), but after the cam- 
paigns, they will be wearing gold and purple’. 


[ 
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13’. a-na (Sa)-ar ta-am-ha-ri-im §a-ak-nam a-a|l na-ak]-ri-im 
14’. a-na ti-Si-Su a-wi-la-am al-pa-am bu-la-a|m| « i-me-ra-am 
15’. ik-mi i-nu-mi-Su-ma Si-mu-ri-a-am |ik]-mi-i ma-da-at 

16’, a-ka-di Sa i8-ti-Su it-[ru] a-ka-di [x x] "ta/du' lu-mi a-la-am 
17’. [...] x lu-li-im 

18’. [...] ‘am?! w5-te-ri-is 


Column iv 
(break) 
1’. (traces) 
lex s| SOD. GE... al 
3’, [...]-ti-im 'qa-ra'-[d|u i-pa-lu-ni-Su "x x x x! 
4’. {i]-bi u,-(ma)-am Sa-ru-[ki-in| bi-li pa-di hu-li is-su 
oO”. |...) x pa-di hu-li!! tu-li im-ta-as-hu i-bi 
6’, |...) Su hu bi [x] ra ur-ra-am al zi-i-ni-Su 
7’. [...J-um Sa-'dil-im lu-ra-ma-am a-na wa-ar-ki-Su 
8’. [....)ka mu-sa-ri-ra-ti-ka ta-ha-zu-um da-an 
9’. [...] x ba i-ta-ah-ba-at a-na qt-ir-bi-ti/-im 
10’. |...] qé-i8-ta-am ig-ri-e-Sull-un 
11’. [...|-pi-im da-im Sa-am-Sall-am 
12’. [...] gu [x (x)] x na-ki-ri-Su ik-mi 


iv 2’. This line is restored on the basis of col. i 16’-17’. 

iv 4’. The beginning of the line is puzzling: [x (x)] bi ud am. Therefore, 
the text is emended u,-(ma)-am ‘today’, since it seems to contrast with the word 
urram in line 6’. Likewise, the word [i]-bi is restored according to i-bi in the 
following line. 

The writing bi-li for beli ‘my lord’ instead of be-li (ii 15, 17) is exceptional, 
and the reading therefore is tentative (cf. p. 206 i 9). The signs could be parsed 
to read li-pa-di-hu, but it would be a unique D form of the verb padi ‘to 
redeem, to spare’. The sparing of enemies is a theme known from these Sar- 
gonic tales. In his royal inscriptions, Sargon is noted for his mercilessness: 
mammana panisu ula ubbal ‘he does not give pardon to anyone’, aK 182:14-17 
“Sargon C 8"; aK 186:17-20 “Sargon C 12” Nevertheless, in AHw Ntrg. 1581, 
von Soden reads this word as a noun, pa-di-hu = paddi’u ‘Ungliicklicher?’ and 
relates it to the one known instance in Gilg. X v 35 where it occurs in a parallel 
passage to mélula. The sentence reads: j@8i pa-ad-di--u iSammat *...is sepa- 
rated from me’. 
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13’. was placed at the disposal of the King of Battle. The city of the enemy, 
14’, nine times, (and every) man, cattle, goat and sheep 

15’. he took captive. At that time he captured the Simurrian and the tribute 
16’. of Akkade which was with him he led away (to?) Akkade.... the city 
17’-18’. (too fragmentary for translation) 


Column iv 


(break) 


]’-2’, (too fragmentary for translation) 
3’. |...] the warriors answer him |...], 


4’. “Command, today, Sargon, my lord, the loosening of the neckrings,’ 


they cried. 
5’. “[...] the loosening of neckrings, the ... they have plundered, Command (it)! 
ie jeanne tomorrow, the city of his ornaments 
7’. “.... of the mountain(?), let me release after him 


8’. “your [....], your....” The battle was hard. 

>: Sal a ee |]... He had (barely) penetrated into the interior, 
10’. [and traversed] the forest, (when) it opposed them. 
11’. [....].. It darkened with respect to the sun. 
12’. [....].....his enemies he captured. 


iv 8’. The parsing of the signs mu sa ri ra ti ka is difficult. The word 
musarriru is given as ‘meaning unknown’, in CAD S$ 175 under sararu D ‘to 
contest’, in contexts concerning battle and army units. The stumbling block in 
any interpretation is the identity of a second-person singular -ka in the present 
context. 

iv 10’. Cf. tua gerima qgistum igréSu in 6:59. Note the difference in the 
cases between the nominative in text 6 and the accusative in this text. Thus, in 
the translation I attempted to divide the sentences differently, but it could also 
be treated as an accusative of relation, like S§amSam in the next line. In addition, 
the object in text 6 is third-masculine singular, obviously referring to Sargon, 
while in text 7, the object is third-masculine plural, perhaps referring to Sar- 
gonss troops. 

iv 11’. Cf. ana nir Sama’i id’im Samsum in 6:61-62. Note again the 
difference in the cases between the two texts. The |...|-pi-im might be read as 
ina imim erpim ‘in the dark day’. 
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13’, [...] zi-im x|...] x-bi te//-er 
14’. |...|-di-Su-nu bi-ri al x x (x)| hu 
15’. [... a-na| pa-ni-Su ki er-bi ru-|x|-x id-di 


Eke 
ag) 
palit 
16’. [... a-na ka-ar(?)| A-ka-di Sulti-Se-ir ruP-ba-|am?|-ma 
.[..| bairuP [x ] ig-ri 

. |...) t&ta-qt 

19’, [...] i-qa-an-ni 


(break) 


Fragments: 


Fragment 1, obverse 
har leaen| 2 lea! 
Ds |, com) SETAE lowe 
3”. [...J-am [.. 


Fragment 2, obverse 
J f 
9° 


_[..] ut/ta-ta-ab |. 
4, 
ae 
$i) 
AL 


zal Ade Neal 
. | lu-um/ab |.. |] 
4’, |...) x am-ma |. |] 
Taobaal Bet lvl 
Fragment 3, obverse 
1’, [...] di/ki(P) lil?) [...] 
ee Wk GAG): [nea 


Fragment 4 = obv. col. ii 1 
Fragment pl. xxxvii = obv. col. ii 4-12 


Fragment (?) pl. xxxix = obv. col. ii 8 (join with above fragment) 


iv 19’. For the verb gani ‘to keep(?)’, cf. CAD Q. sx. 
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lee “hua dese etes 

14’. their.... omens..... 

15’. before him like... -locusts... he abandoned 
16’, [to the quay of | Akkade, he.... and 


Fragment A (not drawn by van Dijk; courtesy J. A. Black), upper edge of tablet, 
obv. (ie., col. i or ii) 


1. [...] Su? tu/li [...] me? ni? [.. J] 


Fragment B (not drawn by van Dijk; courtesy J. A. Black), from lower edge 


[...] tu ma ah hu/ri |. . | 


Fragment C (not drawn by van Dijk; courtesy J. A. Black), from lower edge 


(traces of three signs follow double ruling) 


LT skacnchenah ty he fought. 
Len Yk cep eoebte he sacrificed. 
LO. xpteetsccnnd he kept. 


(a few lines to the end of the tablet) 


Fragments are untranslated. 
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8 
“Sargon, the Lion” 


Introduction 


Although extant in two manuscripts, the fragmentary nature of this com- 
position precludes definitive statements about its narrative structure. The story 
elements are not clear. The actions involve a battle in the environs of Elam and 
the cedar forest in the east(?). As to the existents, it is again the character of Sar- 
gon that attracts notice. In this text he is presented as a terrifying conqueror 
endowed with an awesome aura, whose essence is epitomized as a lion. Note 
that this characterization appears later in relation to Naram-Sin in 12 v 2, ki-ma 
ni-e-Si-im-mi na-hi-ri-im ta-ba-as-8i “You become like a raging lion’, and 18, bé-li 
at-ta-a-ma lu-ti la-bu “My Lord, verily you are a lion’. 

In addition, there is an unnamed opponent who perhaps surrounds him- 
self with a guard of seven champions and an army of thousands. His name 
could have been lost accidentally in the gaps of the text rather than purposely 
omitted. 

The discourse mode of this composition varies between monologue, dia- 
logue, and narrative. It begins with a section, extant only in 8A, which seems to 
contain a hymn of praise to Sargon. After a gap, there is a dialogue (or a quota- 
tion within a monologue) between Sargon and an unknown person. A series of 
rhetorical questions comprises the first seven extant lines of the reverse. The 
speech is reminiscent of the declaration of submission that Nur-Dagan, lord of 
Purushanda, makes to Sargon in 9B rev. 19-23, as well as the wisdom section of 
text 2, the “Sargon Birth Legend” Following the dialogue, and physically 
divided from it by a double line, 8B has a narrative section concerning the 
unnamed enemies. 

Of these two texts, one comes from the nineteenth-century excavations at 
Nippur, probably the fourth expedition, in which little was recorded concern- 
ing findspots. The second comes from the collection of Pere V. Scheil, through 
whose hands text 20A also passed before it became part of the Morgan Library 
Collection. The former has been published in copy and the latter is unpub- 
lished.!> I would like to thank Alan Millard for bringing the latter tablet to my 
attention and permitting me to include his copy in my publication. 


It is listed in the catalogue of cuneiform tablets in the possession of the Saint 
Etienne monastery in Jerusalem; see M. Sigrist and A. R. Millard, “Catalogue des tab- 
lettes cunéiformes du Couvent Saint-Etienne” RB 92 (1985) 576, no. 150, “Texte littéraire 
babylonien ancien; non identifié” 
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General Observations 


The Nippur manuscript is written on the first and last columns of a tablet _ 
that originally had at least four columns. The St. Etienne manuscript is on a 
single-column tablet. The latter may be an excerpt tablet, since it has a double- 
line divider on the reverse, perhaps indicating the beginning of another literary 
excerpt. 


Orthography and Language 


On the basis of paleography, orthography, and vocabulary, both these texts 
may be assigned to either the late Old Babylonian or the early Middle Babylo- 
nian period. There are no obvious MB developments, such as the § to | before 
dentals or the nasalization of the dental in intervocalic position. Mimation is 
occasional, especially in manuscript 8A, as in late Old Babylonian. There is 
more use of CVC signs than in any previous Old Babylonian text: KIS (8A obv. 
3’, 7’), TAB (rev. 3’, both texts), KAB (8B rev. 19’), SAR (8A obv. 6’, 8’), as well as 
MAR and NAM. Moreover, LIM (8B rev. 16’) and LUM (8B rev. 6’) appear in posi- 
tions other than final. Further, TIM occurs with the value /ti/ (8B rev. 6’). On the 
other hand, there is one case of double consonants not expressed in the writing: 
li-ba-as (8B rev. 15’). 

While the plene writing d-ul is typical Old Babylonian, the writing of 
diphthong aj as a-a (8A rev. 2’; 8B rev. 17’) is characteristic of Middle Babylo- 
nian; see J. Aro, Studien zur mittelbabylonischen Grammatik (StOr 20; Helsinki, 
1955) 34, Furthermore, primae w- has dropped (wa > a): a-ru-u (8B rev. 17’). 

There are certain rare lexemes and idioms peculiar to this text. There is 
frequent use of interjections: (1) gana (obv. 5’, 9’, rev. 4’), which is known from 
Old Babylonian letters and literary texts, as well as some Standard Babylonian 
literary texts; (2) ma (rev. 4’, 6’), found mainly in third- and early second- 
millennium texts. The prepositional phrase ina kima (rev. 11’) is unique to this 
text and is only known from the idiom ina ki(ma) inanna. 


Poetics 


The first column contains a hymn of praise with two stanzas composed of 
two couplets each. This poetic structure also appears in the first column of text 
7. However the closest in structure with repetitive couplets in a hymn is the 
second column of text 14. 

There seems to be little use of hymno-epic morphological elements, with 
perhaps the exception of the shortened pronominal possessive suffix found on 
li-ba-aS (8B rev. 15’) and bu-nu-us (rev. 16’), as well as the terminative adver- 
bial postposition in -ig (panig rev. 13’). On the other hand, there is the clear case 
in rev. 11’ of one scribe’s revealing the actual sound pattern in his copy of the 
composition and of the other scribe’s setting down a conservative morpho- 
phonemic writing: ik-ki-ma // i-na ki-ma. 
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Manuscripts 
A 8A 
Nippur 


UM 29-13-688 = M. de Jong Ellis, JCS 31 (1979) 229, no. 9 
(see photographs, p. 385). 


Transcription 


Obverse 
Side “a” Tablet A 
(break) | 
1’, Hf [x]-ir-[.. | 
2’. li-nja e-ni k[a-li-Su-nu(?) ...| 
3’, I Sa kis-slal-tim... |] 
4’, 'tal-ma-li Su-|. . || 
5’, / ga-na Iu... | 
6’. i-na Sar-ri ka-[li-Su-nu(?)... | 
7’. H §u-ut kis-S[a-tim... | 
8’. ta-ma-li Sar-ru-[tam... | 
9’.  ga-na lu-[. . | 
10’. ip-te Icirn 'X)[.. | 
11’. # i-[di-in?...| 
12’. i-na GISUR sir!-[.. |] 
13! # Xx |, 
14’, ip-te ‘cin X mla?... | 
15’.  i-di-lin?...] 


Philological and Textual Notes 


Obverse 


3’, 7’. Note the difference between the writing of the phrases: Sa kisSatim, 
Sat kisSatim. The first is correct and the second archaizing. 

10’, 14’. The writing ¢cir represents 4Saékkan, protector of wild animals 
such as the lion, envisaged here as the incarnation of Sargon, and the son of 
SamaS, mentioned in rev. 14’. Commonly it is Nergal who opens the paths, as in 
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B 8B 
Unknown Provenance 
St. Etienne 150 (see photographs and copy, pp. 386-87). 
dimensions: 
length: 6.5 cm. 
width: from 3.5 to 4.5 em. 
thickness at widest point: 2.5 cm. 


Translation 
Obverse 
(break) 
Liss Seb 
2’-3’, “[AmlJong alll] en-priests [...] of the wor[ld... ] 
4’-5’, “You fulfilled the [priesthood(?)], indeed, verily [you are... | 
6’-7’. “Among al|l] kings [...] of the wor[ld...|] 
8-9’, “You fulfilled the kingshlip. |, indeed, verily [you are... | 
10’-11’. “Shakkan opened .. [...] he ga[ve(?) ...] 


12’-13’. “In the exalted desfign ..]. .[. |] 


-14/-15" “Shakkan opened ... [...] he gav{e(?) ... | 


UET 1 275 i 12-16 (= aK 255:12-16 “Naramsin C 5”): 4KIS.UNU.GAL ba-da-an 
dNa-ra-am“EN.zU da-ntim ip-te-ma. For the close association of Nergal/Erra 
and Naram-Sin, see texts 13 and 22. The unreadable sign after GIR could be 
either part of the divine name or the object of the verb peti. An unusual spell- 
ing of Nergal’s name would be unexpected at this period. A word such as 
padanu, harranu would be expected, but the sign is not KASKAL or GiR. The 
mla?...] might be the beginning of a TU and thus tadu might be possible. For 
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16’. SA URMAH na-ad-rli... | 

17’. # |. .iJm(?) lu/ib Su Sa |.. |] 

18’. lil-[..] 

(break—perhaps one line to end of column) 


Reverse 
(break) 
1’. Arev.0 Ixl-[ |] 
BI’ xl f(x)} xxl [. 
7. & Bb I 4 ma-l.. |] 
B 2’ [...] 'ma-an!-na-su sla... | 
3.. A “b” 2’-8’ — a-a-ti-um tab-bla(?) ...]/ u-ki-il um-ma-[nam?... | 
BS’ a-i-u-um tap-pu-Su |...] 
4’ A “b” 4’ ma na-ah-ra-rum ga-nia... | 
BA’ na-ah-ra-ru gal-na-, . || 
o”. A“b” 5’-6’ — be-el mar-sa-tim li-i|d...|/ pa-ag-[ra-am?? ... | 
BS’ be-el mar-sa-ti li-id-di(?) x'-[(x)] 
6°. A “b’ 7’ u-ul as-Sum-ma Sa-. ..| 
B6’ u-ul a8-Sum-ma-a S§a-lum-ma-ti-Su [(x)] 
i; AOS ri-ig-mi-Su Sa-|. . | 
B 7’ u ri-ig-mi-Su $a-gi-mi-im |(x)| 
8’. A “b’ 9’ I ti-ul iXte-eh)-hi a-di ma-|ah-ri-Sul 
BS’ —— te-ul i-tey-eh-hi ma-am-ma-a|n (x)| 


9’. A“b” 10-11’ & a-na-ku Sar-ru-|...] / URMAH-ku-nu na-ad-[ru... | 
B 9’ a-na-ku Sar-ru-gi-in ne-is-ki(sic)-nu 'na-ad'-ru 


the opening of roads in the legends of Naram-Sin, cf. 12 i 3’: a-ta-al-ka-am-ma 
li-ne-ti-a-nim II ti-da-at §a-du-ti-i ta-ab-ra-at |] UN-ni; and 13:11: ip-pa-ti-a-ma 
zluP x x x|-tt Su-si-a-ku-[uml. 


Reverse 


3’, Compare the lines from the other compositions of the “King of Battle”: 
[ajii] LUGAL (SU) ti-Sa-an-na-an, 9B rev. 21’; ajii MAN kis-Sd-a-tle...], 9D:6’. 

4’, The particle ma@ is known from OAkk. onwards. In the early texts, this 
interjection frequently expresses doubt and disbelief (CAD M/1 ma 1), Its omis- 
sion in the second manuscript does not seemingly change the sense. 

5’. The phrase bél marsdtim is a hapax. There exist two instances of EN 
NiG.GiG in SB omen texts (SB Alu, Physiogn.); the term can equal bél maruSti 
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16’-17’. “Heart of a raging lion [.]... 


18’. “Let him [....]” 
(break) 


Reverse 
(break) 


2’. “{...] who is he who [...]P 

3’. “Which friend of his maintained the ar|my]?P 

4’. “What? a helper? indeed, [.. || 

5’. “Let the man of misfortune abandon his corpse/himself(?)! 
6’. “Was it not because of his frightening radiance, 

7’. “and his bellowing roar 

8’. “that no one dared to approach [him]?” 


9’. “I, Sargon, am your raging lion [.. |]. 


and seems to mean ‘enemy’ in the context of the apodosis. The plural form mar- 
sdtum is not found in a genitival construction with bélum. On the other hand, it 
is used in reference to hardships and experiences of a heroic protagonist; cf. 
Gilg, I 26. Thus, the nominal compound could mean ‘man of experience’ or ‘man 
who has experienced adversities’. 

6’. Sargon’s radiance is termed Salummatu in “Chronicles of Early Kings, 
line 2, as well as in the NA omen collection (King Chron. no. 3:23). For another — 
reference to Salummatu in Old Babylonian, cf. [kima] URMAuH-im S{a]-l[um- 
mla-tum li-ik-l[a?|-ka (ZA 75 [1985] 202:83, love incantation). For the expres- 
sion of Salummat né%i in the corpus, see 21A b 10 and 22:94, 

7’. Roaring is commonly applied to lions and gods, especially Adad the 
storm-god. Note that manuscript B adds a coordinating conjunction &@ between 
noun phrases. 
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10”, 


11’. 


12". 


13”. 


A “b” 12’-13’ 
B 10’ 

A“b” 14’ 
Bl’ 

2 “b? 15’ 

B (edge) 12’ 
A “b” 16-17’ 
B 13’ 


Res Gestae Sargonis — 
ma-am-ma-an ti-ul iXte-eh)-h|i|/ a-na a?-tu?-ti-a [...| 
ma-am-ma-an ti-ul i-te,-hi a-na ki-is-se-ja 
i-na ki-ma mi-it-hu-ri-i|m ... | 
ik-ki-ma mi-it-hu-ri-im-ma 
WM Su-mi zu-uk-ra-[am| 
Su-mi zu-uk-ra-[am| 
u-ul i-pa-ar-ri-k[u|// [pa|-ni-is NIMKI 7-[. . .| 
u-ul i-pa-ar-ri-ku pa-ni-i§ GIS."EREN!? 


it at-ta mi-ta-ha-ar *Samas-ma 
ni-im-ri ga-si(!?)-su li-ba-aS uz-za 


bu-i lim-nam bu-nu-us la "x!-hu-'x'-ma 


za-a-a-ru mu-du-ti a-ru-t a-na-an-ta 
7 KALAG.MES a-Sa-ri-du-su 

li-mi Sa ti-ut-ta-ku kab-ta-as-sti 
[S]it-pa da-pi-nu qu-ra-du-um 


id-di-x|. . .| 


14’. A (end of side “b”) 
B (rev.) 14’ 

15’. B15’ 

16’. B16’ 

L7e Bly 

18’, B18’ 

19’. B19’ 

20"... B20" 

2). BZ? 

(break) 


left side of tablet B (from bottom upward): 
Se (!P)-na-ti-Su ki iP dar/*si? di [.. |] 


11’. Cf. anna mithurumma Sa qgarrddi, 6:17. 


14’. The verb is a Gtn Imperative of mahdru (‘to pray to a deity again and 
again’, CAD M/1I, p. 67). Compare the appeal to judgment of Sama in 2 ii 17, as 
well as in 6:10. In general, cf. the prayer to Sama’ in Tn-Epic col. IL The fol- 
lowing two lines apparently refer to Sama§, and certain phrases echo the pas- 
sages relating to Gilgames’s expedition to the Cedar Forest; see J. Tigay, The 
Evolution of the Gilgamesh Epic (Philadelphia, 1982) 76-81. 

15’. There seems to be a wordplay on nimru ‘panther’ as well as ‘light’, an 
apt pun for the description of Samas. For uzzum ‘attack of rage’, epitomized as 
an assault of various wild animals in incantations, see R. Whiting, “An Old 
Babylonian Incantation from Tell Asmar” (ZA 75 [1985] 179-87), and the paral- 
lel section in C. Wilcke, “Liebesbeschwoérungen aus Isin? ZA 75 (1985) 188ff., 
IB 1554, lines 78ff. 
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10’. “No one will approach my sanctuary(?). 

11’. “When there is combat, - 

12’. “invoke my name! 

13’. “They will not block (my way) before the Cedar (Forest)/Elam. 
14’. “As for you, beseech Sama’! 


15’. “My gnashing panther, his heart is (filled with) fury. 


16’, “(But) seeking the evil one, he will not countenance 
(or: seek the evil one, his countenance is not....).” 


17’. Enemies, experts, leaders of battle, 

18’. seven strongmen are his champions, 

19’. thousands are they whom he bends to his will. 
20’. Bellowed the fierce warrior, 

ls se 400 

(break) 

left side of tablet B (from bottom upwards): 

his teeth are like.... 


16’. Cf. mimma lemnu Sa tazirru uhallaq ina mati ‘(until) he removes 
from the country everything evil which you (Sama) hate’, Gilg. III ii 18; 
Huwawa Sani biiniisu “Huwawa’'s appearance is strange’, Gilg, Y v 12. 

17’. Cf. “AguSaya” VAS 10 214 i 11: itnarru anandtim ‘she always leads 
battles’ | . : 
18’, Seven awful wardens guarded the cedars in the Cedar Forest: assum 
Sullu{m erénim] pulhiatim 7 'x! [x x x {x}], Gilg. Y iv 1-2 (OB); cf. NA Tablet II 
v 5; NB Tablet JNES 11 rev. 11-12. In the Sumerian tale of GilgameS and 
Huwawa, Utu presents GilgameS with seven monstrous warriors to guide him 
(“GilgameS and Huwawa” A 34-44, see D. O. Edzard, ZA 80 [1990] 165ff., ZA 
81 [1991] 165ff). | 

20’. Note that the adjective normally applied to Huwawa is ddapinu. 
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9 
“King of Battle’ 

This narrative concerning the exploits of Sargon incorporates the story of 
Sargon’s campaign against the Anatolian city of PuruShanda to aid his merchants. 
The tale is recorded in Hittite, of which six fragments are preserved (9A), and 
in Akkadian, of which four(?) manuscripts exist. The Akkadian manuscripts are: 
9B from el-Amarna, a recension of tablet [; the remaining manuscripts—9C, 9D, 
and 9E—are fragments. Of these fragments, the ASSur fragment, 9D, is another 
exemplar of the same recension as the Amarna tablet. The Nineveh fragment, 
9E, comes from another recension and thus is labeled the Nineveh recension. 
The last piece, 9C, the Amarna fragment, is too small to allow any positive 
identification. The story elements and the discourse structure are discussed in 
relation to each individual text. 

The Hittite fragments seem to be free adaptations of the same legendary 
material, with certain pieces echoing the Akkadian phrases!® and others (eg., 
_ duplicates KBo 12 1 and 22 6) apparently farther removed from any Akkadian 
forerunners. 

Merchants are not usually the stuff of which epics are made, but they were 
essential to the Old Akkadian trade network. Merchants are mentioned in royal 
inscriptions: for example, the merchants of Subartu (aK 253:93-94 “Naramsin 
C 4”), and there exists a Hittite text in epic style about merchants (H. Hoffner, 
JCS 22 [1968] 34-45). 


9B 
Amarna Recension 


Introduction 


The story elements that compose the narrative statement are expanded in 
this edition when compared with the three previous compositions. The list of 
characters has grown. Appearing for the first time in this composition are: the 
Akkadian merchants residing in PuruShanda; the sukkallu of the merchants; 
and Nur-Daggal, king of PuruShanda, the tyrant and oppressor of the merchants. 
Nur-Daggal makes his first appearance in this text as king of PuruShanda; the 
actual title is not found in any Akkadian text in our corpus but occurs in the 
Hittite recension, KBo 22 6 i 21, 'Nu-tir-da-ah-hi LUGAL KUR URU.Pu-ru-us-ha- 


16P Meriggi, “Die hethitischen Fragments vom Sar tamhdri? Gedenkschrift fiir 
W. Brandenstein (Innsbrucker Beitraége zur Kulturwissenschaft 14; Innsbruck, 1968) 
959-67. 
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an-da, and in the Late Babylonian text pertaining to the “Map of the World? CT 
22 48:10’, ZALAG-4Da-gan LUGAL Bur-s[a-h|a-an-|da]. The Hittite writing re- 
flects a dictation mistake of the reader, who read aloud the GAN as HE, and who 
must have had before him the normal writing of the proper noun Nur-Dagan 
(compare with !ZALAG-*Da-gan, 9D:3, 9). 

Divine help comes from another quarter in this text: Zababa makes his 
appearance as the divine partner of Sargon and Enlil as the patron of Nur- 
Daggal. However, they are both mentioned in passing and do not take any 
active role in the story. In the Hittite version, 9A, Enlil actively misleads Nur- 
Dabhi by revealing himself in a dream and describing the powers of the divine 
weapons that the king possesses. 

The backdrop is now the highlands of Anatolia and its most important city 
in the third millennium B.C.E., PuruShanda. KaniS, also known to have been a 
bustling metropolis in the third millennium, is mentioned in passing.!’ The 
events are fully described: the merchants residing in PuruShanda persuade Sar- 
gon to come to their aid, despite the warnings of his soldiers that the way is 
long and hazardous. Sargon makes a surprise attack on Nur-Daggal, the king of 
PuruShanda, who humbly submits and acknowledges the might of Sargon. 
Everyone lives happily in the country for three years before thinking of return- 
ing to the homeland. 

The story segments are as follows: 


a. Sargon’s speech to his warriors indicating his desire for war 
(lines 1-7); 

b. the warnings of the warriors that the road to PuruShanda is long 
and hazardous (lines 8-12): 

c, the persuasive plea of the merchants from PuruShanda (lines 13-21); 

d. some contretemps between the merchants and the warriors 
(lines 22-23): 

e. Sargon’s repeated declarations of intention and requests for 
detailed information (lines 23-25); 

f. the repetition of the warnings of the warriors (lines 26-27); 

g. the description given by the merchants of a land abundant with 
timber, minerals, and exotic fruits (lines 28-35); 

h. break of some 70(?) lines; 

i. Nur-Daggal, king of PuruShanda, speaks with his warriors about 
their security (lines rev. 3-7); 

j. the attack of Sargon (lines rev. 8-9); 

k. Sargon enthroned before the city gate (lines rev. 10-18); 

1. submission of Nur-Daggal (lines rev. 19-23); 

m. speech of Sargon’s warriors, seeking to leave the city 
(lines rev. 24~27); 


17See my forthcoming article, “Relations between Mesopotamia and Anatolia in 
the Age of the Sargonic Kings” XXXIV Uluslararsi Assiriyuloji Kongresi (Istanbul, 
1987). 
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n. withdrawal of Sargon from PuruShanda after three years 
(lines rev. 27-28). 


As stated in the introduction to this chapter, there is an omnipresent, covert 
narrator, but the narration is minimal, limited to certain introductory formulas. 
The deep binary oppositions are realized in the discourse mode of dialogue. 


Circumstances of Discovery 


This tablet was found in controlled excavations on the 15th of December, . 
1913, by the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft, in an alley next to a wall of the 
court of house 0.472, at Tell el-Amarna.!* Unfortunately, it was found in isola- 
tion from any other object or tablet and could have been thrown out hastily by 
some ancient refugee from Akhetaten. The tablet was immediately treated 
upon discovery by O. Schroeder, who tried to relate the hero of the tale to the 
Pharaoh of Egypt. Besides giving a translation and very clear photographs, he 
described the tablet in detail. He recognized immediately that the ductus of the 
tablet seemed to reflect the “Hittite” ductus but mentioned that the reverse had 
traces of red Egyptian ink.!° 

Although the tablet was copied and published by O. Schroeder in VAS and 
thus given a VAT number, it was never actually accessioned by the Vorder- 
asiatisches Museum zu Berlin. It remained in Egypt, where it was housed in the 
Cairo Museum; there it was first given the number 48396. It now has the siglum 
of the Cairo Museum, SR, and the number 12223. 


General Observations 


The tablet consists of a single column, only the upper half of which is pre- 
served. The left side of the obverse was water-damaged according to the excava- 
tor, but the remains of the edge can be seen on the reverse.” It is thus possible 
to reconstruct how much is missing at the edge of the tablet. 

There are many obstacles to a clear understanding of the text. First, there 
are the graphic inconsistencies, extra consonants and/or syllables, morphologi- 
cal problems, and poetic syntax. Second, the line division of the text does not 
correspond to the verse division, making it difficult to tell where one sentence 
begins and another ends in cases of inverted syntax. Likewise, one cannot rely 
on the paragraph division to indicate the end or beginning of speeches. Third, 


‘87, Borchardt, “Ausgrabungen in Tell el-Amarna 1918/1914" MDOG 55 (1914) 
34-86; L. Borchardt and H. Ricke, Die Wohnhduser in Tell el-Amarna (WVDOG 91; Ber- 
lin, 1980) 72-78. 

19Q, Schroeder, “Die beiden neuen Tafeln” MDOG 55 (1914) 39-45. It is not clear 
whether he is referring to dots that separate words, as in EA 356-57. If so, it says noth- 
ing about the origin of the tablet, though much about its use. 

20 Borchardt, MDOG 55, 35. 
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there is the fragmentary nature of the text; only the upper half of the tablet is 
extant. Fourth, the scribe was extremely careless and omitted signs and even 
whole phrases. As Giiterbock succinctly states, this is “ein essenergesiiian 
schlechter Text’?! 

The external features of the tablet, its shape and divisions, as ail as the 
internal features (see below) indicate that this tablet was actually written in the 
Hittite tradition. 


Orthography and Language 


This composition is not written in any of the standard dialects of Akka- 
dian, such as Old Babylonian or Standard Babylonian, but in one of the western 
peripheral dialects. In general, it seems to reflect features of the Syro-Anatolian 
dialects of Akkadian. As early as 1922, Weidner suggested that Sar tamhdri had 
Hittite affinities." According to Gary Beckman (private communication), there 
is a good chance that this composition was inscribed at HattuSa during the late 
Middle Hittite period (late fifteenth or early fourteenth century). 

For a detailed analysis of the paleography of this text, see Sabina Franke, 
Das Bild der Kénige von Akkad.*® She compares the sign forms with those of 
the Hittite and concludes that the graphic characteristics of this text resemble 
those of the Hittite texts of Armuwanda I. However, Akkadian texts from Bo- 
ghazk6y are known to be written in a different ductus from that of contempo- 
rary Hittite texts.24 Edzard likens Sar tamhari in particular to the Gilgame§ text 
from Boghazkéy. Furthermore, Bayer to this text are the confusion of U and 
LU, as well as OA and DU. 

As expected, this text shares many orthographical peculiarities with other | 
texts written in western peripheral dialects.2° Concerning the labials, the sign 
BI is used to render /bi/ and /pi/, and the sign PI is used to render /wa, wi, wu/. 


21 Giiterbock, ZA 42, 86-87. 

22 Weidner, Der Zug Sargons (BoSt 6) 61 n. 4; see also D. O. Edzard, “Amarna: Die 
literarischen Texten; Proceedings of the Ninth World Congress of Jewish Studies, vol. 8: 
Panel Sessions—Bible Studies and Ancient Near East (Jerusalem, 1988) 27-33. 

23S. Franke, Das Bild der Kénige von Akkad in ihren Selbstzeugnissen und der 
Uberlieferung (Ph.D. diss., University of Hamburg, 1989) 1994. 

4G. Beckman, “Mesopotamians and Mesopotamian Learning at HattuSa? JCS 35 
(1983) 99 n. 11. 

25 At present, the dialects of HattuSa, Ugarit, Amurru, Carchemis, and Mitanni 
have been described adequately, but others still require study, particularly those of Ala- 
lakh, Egypt, and Emar; see J. Durham, Studies in Bogazkéy Akkadian (Ph.D. diss., Har- 
vard University, 1976); J. Huehnergard, The Akkadian of Ugarit (HSS 34; Atlanta, 1989; 
see his bibliography for earlier publications); S. Izre’el, Amurru Akkadian: A Linguistic 
Study (HSS 40; Atlanta, 1991). See also G. Jucquois, Phonétique comparée des dialectes 
moyen-babyloniens du nord et de Vouest (Louvain, 1966). Jucquois labels the orthogra- 
phy of the Akkadian texts written in Egypt, HattuSa, and Mitanni as “syllabaire akkado- 
hittite.”” As described by F. M. Th. Bohl (Die Sprache der Amarnabriefe, [LSS 2; Leipzig, 
1909]) and later by R. Labat (LAkkadien de Boghaz- -K@i [Paris, 1932]), these texts have 


many unusual signs, as well as inconsistencies in the writing system. 
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Despite the confusion in other texts, our text seems to distinguish between /pa/ 
and /ba/.?° As for the dentals, TA, DA, and TAM are employed to render /ta/, but 
only TI to render both /ti/ and /di/*’ and DU to render both /tu/ and /du/. As 
Labat suggests, the sign chosen is dependent on the vowel and not the conso- 
nant: Dental + i= TI and Dental + u = DU; but there is a confusion with Dental 
+ a (Labat, pp. 25ff.). With the velars we have a similar picture: GA and KAM 
render /ka/; KI renders /ki/ and /gi/ and GI renders /qi/;*5 while KU renders /ku/ 
and */gu/. Thus, Velar + i = KI, Velar + u = KU, and Velar + a = GA. The initial 
/qa/ is written with the QA sign (rev. 22, 29). Peculiar to this text seems to be 
the system of rendering a plene /u/: syllables beginning with u are usually writ- 
ten with the U sign, and syllables with medial or final wu are usually written 
with the U sign (u-ur-hé, obv. 12; but mi-lu-t, rev. 4’). Last, as expected in Bo- 
ghazkéy Akkadian (Durham, $240), the sign ZE is used for the sequence /se/ 
(si-it, obv. 15). 

Other peculiarities of the writing system include the tendency to double 
consonants in intervocalic position.2? The doubling is especially common in the 
first syllable of a word. Not only are nouns such as the personal name Nur- 
Daggal written with geminating consonant, but also nominal formations such as 
ammatu and verbal formations such as ukkannisu and unnammisu (see 
Durham, §29e). Likewise, phonetic indicators are known from Boghazkéy Akka- 
dian (Durham, §23), as well as Ugaritic Akkadian (Huehnergard, 91), of which 
we have one example: nu-us-*Sab. Also known from northwestern peripheral 
Akkadian (Huehnergard, 276-77; Durham, §50b) are the Assyrian long conso- 
nants in place of long vowels: -uttu for -titu (cf. rev line 6’). 

Phonologically speaking, noun forms that would have mimation in OB are 
written without it in this text. The late OB/MB sound change of § to l before a 
dental is evidenced in ultéSebii (rev. 15’). Note that although the preposition is 
normally written ultu (eg., obv. 15), there seems to be an instance of the form 
iftu (rev. 8’). In addition, there is evidence of late second-millennium dialectal 
forms in which the vowel -u- appears for the expected vowel -i-, as in burku 
rather than birku in line 12. 

Determinatives occur in this text in accordance with what is usual in Bo- 
ghazkéy Akkadian: (1) KUR and URU appear before the names of geographical 
locations. URU alone is the logogram for city (see Durham, §11b), but note ear- 
lier form URUKI in rev. 26’; (2) LU appears before the names of occupations (see 
Durham, §11d). However, MES, the plurality marker, apparently appears ran- 
domly; there do not seem to be any constraints on its appearance. 

In morphology, final vowels neither follow normative Akkadian rules nor 
conventions of peripheral Akkadian. Certain extralinguistic factors affect the 


6 Bohl, p. 20; Labat, pp. 18-14; Huehnergard, p. 35; and Durham, §7b, §26a. 

27 There seems to be one exception in rev. 10’, in which di (Borger #396/231) 
seems to occur, a syllabic writing not found in other peripheral dialects. 4 

*8 The only exception is the spelling of the name of Sargon: LUGAL.GI-en (= Sarru- 
kén). 

2 For graphic doubling, see Jucquois, 195ff. 
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grammatical forms. The social status of the speaker influences the use of the 
ventive suffix. Sargon speaks without ventive (izzakar), and everyone else 
speaks with ventive (izzakara) (toward Sargon !?). Likewise, Nur-Daggal speaks 
to his troops without ventive (izzakar). The plural morpheme on the verb can 
alternate with the same subject between -a@ and -a (cf. obv. 22 versus 23). The 
subjunctive with -u (obv. 19, 21, 22) and without -u occur (obv. 8, 26, 27 rev. 16). 
Note the Assyrian subjunctive -ini in obv. line 30. In addition, there is the ten- 
dency found in Middle Akkadian dialects to employ the perfect form of the 
verb as the normal one for narrative (eg,, rev. lines 8-9, 15, 22, and passim). 
There seem to be certain examples of the incorrect use of case endings: nomi- 
native for accusative (cf. obv. 20[?], rev. 9’), accusative for nominative (cf. obv. 9, 
21, 26), and genitive for nominative (rev. 6’) and for accusative (cf. obv. 2[?]). 
Such errors in case usage are known from HattuSa (Durham, §49e), as well as 
Ugarit (Huehnergard, 143-44), Likewise, there is the usage of case-vowels in 
bound forms of the noun, including status constructus; compare nominative | 
(is]dtu utiini (rev. 22’), accusative ebera nari (rev. 20’), and genitive ina alaki 
urhi (obv. 12). This phenomenon is known in Ugaritic Akkadian (Huehnergard, 
149ff)). 

Lexically, no West Semitisms are expected, since I am working under the 
assumption that this text was written in the Hittite tradition. Also known from 
northwestern peripheral Akkadian is the MA form of the preposition adi, adu. 
Another case of an Assyrian lexeme is the verb namdSu (rev. 27’), not used in 
MB, according to von Soden.* A case of homophony seems to be the writing of 
KASKAL-ru for girru, meaning ‘fire’ in rev. line 21’. 


Poetics 


This text was included by von Soden in his study of the hymno-epic dia- 
lect.*! Its formal structure is bonded by inverted syntax in general and by its 
use of certain words and phrases in particular. For example, note the inverted 
genitive in lines 16 and rev. 10, as well as the words ilka Zababa at the begin- 
ning and conclusion of the speech of the merchants’ spokesman. Furthermore, 
there is the use of certain sound patterns: ki8%i, kiSSati, kiSSiitu (obv. 17-18) is 
one such set. The outstanding feature of the poetic structure is the abundant use 
of parallelism. Many lines contain several synonymous-parallel clauses, usually 
incremental in nature. 


Manuscript 


Akhetaten (Tell el-Amarna) 
Cairo Museum 48396 = SR 12223 = VAT 10290 = VAS 12 198 = EA 359; 
see A, Rainey, EA (AOAT 8) 6ff. (coll. A. R. Rainey 10.01.81). 


30 Von Soden, UF 11, 750. 
31Tdem, ZA 40 (1981) 174. 
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Transcription 


Obverse 
1. [.. J-él 9uDaR a-{na) Su-ri uRU.A[k-ka-di.... | 
2. [... mu-ba]-u tam-ha-ri LUGAL qé-re-e|b EGAL-lim... | 
3. |...] t-qab-bi qab-la-(Su) LUGAL.G[L-en... | 


Philological and Textual Notes 


Many scholars have treated this text in detail. Among the most important 
treatments are: E. F. Weidner, Der Zug Sargons von Akkad nach Kleinasien 
(BoSt 6; 1922) 57-99; W. F. Albright, “The Epic of the King of Battle” [SOR 7 
(1923) 1-20; P Dhorme, “Les nouvelles tablettes dEl-Amarna,.” RB 38 (1924) 19- 
32; H. G. Giiterbock, “Die historische Tradition und ihre literarische Gestaltung 
bei Babyloniern und Hethitern bis 12007 ZA 42 (1934) 86-91. In particular, see 
S. Franke, Das Bild der Kénige von Akkad, 1989. Her work can only be cited 
briefly, since it appeared in the final stages of preparation of this manuscript. In 
the following commentary, references are made to the above authors and page 
numbers, rather than repeating the full bibliographical references. Not every 
suggestion made in the above studies is cited below, since the progress of Assyri- 
ology has made some of them obsolete. 


Obverse 


1. The beginning of the text has caused problems for many scholars. It has 
been repeatedly stated that the text opens in medias res, For a comparison with 
the Hittite version, which begins with Sargon waking from a dream in which 
[Star told him to go on the campaign, see P. Meriggi, “Zu einigen Stellen hethi- 
tischer historischer Texte? Festschrift Heinrich Otten (Wiesbaden, 1973) 200. 
As Meriggi states, it is difficult to restore such an introduction in the lines here. 
Note that the Nineveh recension (text 9E) reflects the Hittite story more closely. 
It is possible that the prayer to [Star occurs in the break after the warriors and 
the merchants presented their arguments to Sargon and Sargon turns to [Star 
for a divine decision. 

The first lines seem to contain particularizing verses, in which epithets 
are later replaced by the name of the king. The first extant word seems to end 
in aclear |. ..]-il; it is most probably an epithet of Sargon in construct with ISstar; 
various possibilities suggest themselves: Glil, dagil, dalil, etel, takil. The third 
word, a-Su-ri, presents problems: (a) it cannot be the adjective ‘Assyrian’ (as sug- 
gested by Giiterbock, 87 n. 1; Franke, 192) since it lacks not only the feminine 
-ti, but also the double §5, which is always written except in the OA period; 
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Translation 


Obverse 
1. |... (The hero of )} [Star, to the steers of Alkkade... |, 
2. [... Seeker] of battles, the king in the mid|st of the palace... | 
3. [...to his warriors(?)] he is speaking. Sargon [girds] his loins 


_ (b) asurré ‘foundation, damp course’ (as suggested by Albright, p. 7) would be 


unexpected, although the writing of /su/ with Su is consistent with Boghazkéy — 
Akkadian orthography (Durham, §25b); (c) it does not seem to refer to the god 
Assur or to “eine zwittergestaltige Gottheit” (as suggested by Weidner, p. 70). 
Consequently, in accordance with the supposition that the first two lines con- 
tain epithets, it could be suggested that a-Su-ri is another epithet of Sargon, 
though it is difficult to surmise which epithet was intended. Possibilities are: 
asru ‘humble’ or asdru ‘to muster, provide, organize’, in a parus formation 
rather than a paris formation. The latter appears as an epithet of kings; cf. Seux, 
Epithetes, 44-45. However, the final vowel -i in the status constructus should 
not be there in the nominative. 

Giiterbock (ZA 42, 87) suggests reading this line: [Sar tamhdrim ammata 
izzak|ar a-Istar a-Suri GN. However, in this text the prepositions are not short- 
ened: there is no case of a- for ana or i- for ina. On the other hand, the preposi- 
tion could have been written wrongly: the scribe could have omitted the (na). If 
such a surmise is correct, then we have a long introduction to the speech of Sar- 
gon to his warriors. Assuming the correctness of the supposition that §u-d-ru in 
obv. 20 refers to the warriors as steers, then Su-ri could also refer to the war- 
riors. For the characterization of the warriors in the Sargon texts as domesti- 
cated male animals, see p. 58. 

2. The -ti at the beginning of the line limits the possibilities regarding the 
word in front of tamhari. One possibility is to read a participle muba°°a from 
bu-°t, which is found in line 6. The word tamhd4ri is patently an oblique plural. 
I have restored gereb ekalli in place of gereb Akkade on the basis of lines 4 
((gé-re-eb) E.GAL-lim) and 22 (qé-re-eb E.GAL-lim), as well as 6:31 (i-na qgé-re-eb 
E.GAL-li). In this line the scene is set inside the palace, where Sargon is speak- 
ing with his soldiers; in comes a representative of the merchants who are left 
standing outside the palace. For a different parsing of this line, tamhdri Sarri 
qé-re-|eb ‘des Kampfes des Konigs, der sich nahe[rt?’, see Franke, 185, 192-93. 

3, The phrase gablam qabii ‘to speak war’ occurs once in the corpus of 
Akkadian literature: ana hullug nistja qabla aqbima ‘How could I have ordered 
(such a) catastrophe to destroy my people?’ (Gilg. XI 121, Enlil speaking). 
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4. |... (ina)| GISTUKUL=*" Sul ez-zi (qé-re-eb) E.GAL-lim LUGAL.[GI-en 
KAxU-Su e-ep-pu-sa] 

5. [i-qab-bi a-na URSAG-Su a-m\a-ta iz-za-kar URSAG-ja KUR.Ka-[ni-is(?) ...| 

6. [...-n]u ti-ba-a qdb-la uk-ka-an-ni-Sa [.. |] 


7. [... i]m-ma ud id ra a-Sari)-id LUGALG[I-en KAxU-Su e-ep-pu-Sa] 
8. |i-qab-bi iz-za-ka-ra be(?)|-li-i§ pa-ra-ak-ki KASKAL-na be-li 3a te-er-ri-i] § 
a-la-kam 


Despite the attractive translation of igabbi qabla as ‘he is speaking war, it 
seems to be a rare idiomatic expression. Noting the love of wordplay based on 
sound similarities (see gabla bu°°i in line 6), I chose the homophonous qabla 
‘loins’. A phrase such as gablam rakdsu ‘to gird’ fits the context very nicely. 

4. For the weapon of Sargon, cf. Izbu IX 61. 

5. The last two words could be read KUR-ka ‘your land’, but this reading 
doesn’t make much sense in the context. On the basis of the parallel passage in 
7 i 16’, one expects Sargon to declare to his warriors which city would be the 
goal of his campaign. Another possibility is to relate these two words to 
HURSAG ga-ap-Su (lines 28, rev. 5, 17) with KUR replacing HURSAG, although 
kings do not usually battle mountains. At present, the GA is no longer extant on 
the tablet, having flaked off. Support for the reading Ka-ni-i§ might be found in 
the next line in the use of the similar-sounding ukkanni34a. 

6. The form of the verb kandSu with double -kk- here as well as in rev. 12 
has been assumed to come from an incorrect SD uskanni%a, but it is just an ordi- 
nary D form ukannisd, with duplication of the consonant in initial intervocalic 
position. For examples of incorrect doubling of -kk- and -gg-, see Huehnergard, 
49, The verb kandSu in D does not refer to an act of obeisance such as that 
described in 7 i 12’-15’ (Sargon’s pious thanksgiving for having safely reached 
the Cedar Forest), but to the subjection of others, since the verb in the D must 
be transitive. This seems to be the act that causes Sargon’s desire for war. 

7. This line is very difficult, one-third of it is missing, and it is likely that 
the text should be emended. Neither Weidner nor Giiterbock offers a transla- 
tion of this line. Rainey has followed Albright’s suggestion (p. 8 n. 11): [... Bé- 
i]m-mac-ta; it-ra-a Sa-it Sarru-k[é-en...| ‘[... swe]epings he has brought! De- 
spised is Sarglon ..]’. Franke renders this line: di??-i]m?-rma-tas it-ra-a sa A? 
Sarru-k[é-en ‘mit Jammern holte er den der Seite? Sargons’ (pp. 184-85, 195). It 
is also possible that the word it-ra-a may be related to the word /u(-)ut-ra-a in 
rev. 26’, both with similar objects: country/city. 

Without emending the text, a tentative reading could have |...J-im as the 
end of a causative verb with two objects, mata(m) and idra, thus yielding “May 
I cause the land to reveal saltpeter’. ‘Saltpeter’ probably refers to KNOs, potas- 
sium nitrate, which is found in domestic structures such as house walls, where 
moisture from the ground can be drawn up by capillary action and then evapo- 
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4, |... (with)] his terrible weapon. (In the midst of) the palace, Sargon [opens 
his mouth] 


3. [speaking to his warriors] he declares, “My warriors! (With) Ka[nish ... | 
6. “[...] I desire war. They have subjugated [...]” 


7. [....]..., the champion of Sar|gon opens his mouth] 


8. [he speaks, saying to the lo|rd of thrones, “As to the road, O my lord, th[at 
you wis}h to travel— 


rate. If the salts left behind by the evaporation are not washed away by rain, as 
in Mesopotamia, they can be seen as white hairy crystals. Such a description fits 
the context of idru (cf. CAD sv). It alternates with idranu in formulas pro- 
nouncing curses on the fields, that they will become salinated. In the present 
context, Sargon could be pronouncing such a curse on the land of his enemy, 
threatening that he will make it infertile. The last three signs before Sargon, 
a-Sa-ID, could then be another first-person verb from Sahatu ‘to jump, to attack’. 
However, the absence of the medial -h- is unexpected in this text. Likewise, the 
word mdtu is written KUR in this text in obv. 5, rev. 7’, 20’. 

An interesting idea would be to emend a-Sa-id to a-Sa-re)-ed and compare 
it to the aSared champion of the king, who speaks in 6:10, delivering a very 
pacihistic speech; he could be performing the same role in this text. Then, it-ra 
could be from ari G Perf.(?) ‘to lead’ (Rainey, AOAT 8, 2d ed., 65), or tari ‘to 
take away’ or tari ‘to raise’; im-ma-TAM could be adverbial or object, and the 
object or subject could be lost in the break. Thus, one arrives at the conjecture: 
‘as soon as he raised (?)..., Sargon’s champion began to speak’. 

8. The restoration of the introductory formula of direct speech only leaves 
room for at most two signs before li-is. Thus, although there is insufficient room 
for ana bél kalis parakki, there is space for bélis parakki, assuming this is an 
unusual instance of the terminative adverbial -is. It could also be a participle [x]- 
li-i§, or an adverb ending in -lis, such as Saplis, elig, etc. As for a participle, there 
are few verbs where the last two radicals of the root are [& They are halasu ‘to 
scrape off (plaster)’, malasu ‘to pluck out’, nalaSu ‘to bedew’, paldsu ‘to pierce’, 
Salasu ‘to do for the third time’. At present, the signs after be- are no longer 
extant on the tablet, having flaked off. A similar epithet was applied to Sargon in 
the “Weidner Chronicle”: e-pu-us gi-mir a-Sib BARA.(MES); see F, N. H. Al-Rawi, 
“Tablets from the Sippar Library, I: The “Weidner Chronicle’-—A Supposititious 
Royal Letter concerning a Vision,’ Iraq 52 (1990) 6, line S 17. For a syntactic par- 
allel, cf. ilis alisunu, Basetki Inscription of Naram-Sin, aK 82:49 “Naramsin 1” 

8-10. These lines duplicate lines 26- 27, and both times they are the reply 
of the soldiers to Sargon: 


Dh riaathanaaaebs KASKAL-na be-li §|a te-er-ri-i|§ a-la-kam 
26. [KASKAL-na(?) §]a te-er-ri-i§ a-la-ka 
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9, [u-ur-ha-at §u-up-Su-qd-at a-l|a-ak-ta mar-sa-at KASKAL-an 
URU.Bur-Sa-ha-an-da 
10. [Sa te-er-ri-ig§ a-la-kam| KASKAL-an Sa a-da-mu-mu-uS 8i-ip-pt-ir 
(7 KASKAL.GID) ni-nu! im-ma-ti 


DO: |) wadterceemenencaed dineehe a-lla-ak-ta mar-sa-at 
26. u-ur-ha-at Su-up-su-qd-at a-la-ak-ta mar-sa-at 


9. KASKAL-an URU.Bur-Sa-ha-an-da 
27. [URU.Bur-Sa-ha]-an-da 


10. [ ] KASKAL-an Sa a da mu mu us 
27. Sa te-er-ri-is a-la-ka KASKAL-an Sa a da mu mu 
10. 81 ib bi ir NI+BE/TIM im-mea-ti 

27. Si ib bi ir 7 KASKAL.GID 


Although the meaning of the first two lines is obvious, the grammar is not. The 
first nominal phrase headed by KASKAL-na seems to be an asyntactic anticipa- 
tory phrase, seemingly without any predicate. The word urhu can be construed 
either as feminine or masculine in the singular and plural. Even though u-ur- 
ha-at Su-up-Su-qd-at has been translated as ‘the road is difficult’, it is worth 
pointing out that urhat can only be a feminine plural absolute (note that this 
text otherwise has masculine plural formations: u-ur-ht obv. 12, 14), and SupSu- 
gat can only be singular. The correct grammatical congruence should be urhatu 
Supsuqd. Consequently, it may be better to treat urhat supSuqat as two statives 
in the fem. sg., the subject of which is the understood harranu. Thus, the only 
likely interpretation is urhu < warhum ‘month, which is not found as a pred- 
icative. Furthermore, alakta seems to be in the accusative case instead of the 
nominative. If the form alakta is the accusative of relationship, it is a parallel 
construction to the previous clause, in which KASKAL-na is also in the accusa- 
tive case instead of the nominative. 

Whereas harrana and alakta are in the accusative case, the next two 
nouns heading nominal phrases harrén Purushanda ... harradn...are not. They 
syntactically represent the two halves of a nominal sentence: ‘the road to PuruSs- 
banda... is the road.... The surface forms of both are identical, although the 
former is in the construct state and the latter in a predicative state. The latter is 
most likely followed by a relative clause. Although the form harrdnSa is pos- 
sible, the possessive pronoun could not refer back to the land of PuruShanda, 
because it is referred to in the masculine in lines 24-25, and lands are them- 
selves masculine in this text; see rev. 20’. The interpretations of the signs in the 
relative clauses have been varied: 

(a) a-da-mu-mu-us Sippir (for Sipir) ni-nu im-ma-ti ‘iiber den ich mich 
beklage, die Sendung wir jemals (... besetzen wir)’ (Weidner, 63 and 71, note to 
line 10). A variant division of the verse is offered by Dhorme (p. 25 n. 2): 
‘(route) dont je gémis c'est un voyage! Nous, autres, quand donc nous, (assierons- 
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9. “fit is a month-long, it is dangerous; as to traveling, it is arduous. The road 
to Purushanda 


10. “[that you wish to travel—] the road of which I groan is a task of (seven 
double-miles) (?). When will we 


nous sur un siége)?’ The same interpretation of the word damamu is offered by 
von Soden, AHw 155b s.v. damamu ‘jammern, klagen’. 

(b) atamu muSsebbirtim immati ‘(the road) of which I speak never lets 
(one) cross’ (Albright, 8). Rainey’s variant places the verse division before the 
word immati: ‘(the road) of which I speak is a very long one (lit. carries one far), 
When....’ The version offered by Franke is: atamu mussebbir (7 DANNA) ‘von 
dem ich spreche, fiihrt (sieben Doppelstunden) hiniiber’. 

(c) a-da-mu mu-(uS)-8i ib-bi-ir ‘der iiber die Abendréte hinausgeht’ (Giiter- 
bock, 87 n. 4). 

The relative Sa-clause seems to be a verbal one with the subjunctive -u on 
the verb a-da-mu or a-da-mu-mu as in alternatives (a) and (b) above. If alterna- 
tive (a) is correct, then the predicate is a noun Sippir < Sipru, a Babylonian form 
of the noun in status constructus with the doubling of the intervocalic -p-, and 
the regens could be (7 KASKAL.GID) from line 27; or it could be in status abso- 
lutus. The grapheme -us- could render either a resumptive pronoun or a sandhi 
writing, If alternative (b) is correct, then the predicate consists of mu-(us)-8i-ip- 
pt-ir, either an S-participle of a verb whose root is ebéru or epéru; this could 
derive from ebéru A ‘to cross (water)’, ebéru B ‘to paint the face’, denominative 
from eperu ‘dust, soil, etc’ or from epéru ‘to provide’, perhaps with some inten- 
tional pun or a D-participle of Sebéru ‘to shatter’. Note the negative connotations 
of a dusty road in “Erra”: “(He who came water-borne will be forced to go back 
on) harran turba’i the dusty road!’ (IIc 20). Again, it is in the status constructus 
or absolutus but not in gender agreement with the feminine subject harranu. I 
have chosen alternative (a) as the best solution. 

The signs read ni-nu! im-ma-ti in the transliteration have caused prob- 
lems. According to the collations of Rainey, the signs NI+BE were correctly cop- 
ied by Schroeder. Although one of the signs listed by Schroeder in VAS 12 79 
#47 s.v. TIM is identical with the NI+BE, the question arises whether this sign 
is our example and whether there are any other examples written in such an 
unusual way (cf. the sign forms in J. Friedrich, Hethitisches Keilschrift- 
Lesebuch, vol. 2, p. 11 #9; C. Riister and E. Neu, Hethitisches Zeichenlexikon, 
Wiesbaden, 1989, 97 no. 14). Until we have evidence of other TIM-signs written 
in this way, we should try to work on the present traces: NI+BE. At present, it 
seems best to take Weidner’s suggestion that ninu fits the traces best. Likewise, 
the verse division seems to be before ninu, in accordance with Dhorme’s sug- 
gestion above. If the sign is TIM, then there would be a feminine ending for the 
participle in agreement with the noun harranu. Unfortunately, there is no TIM 
and no agreement between the noun and the participle. The use of immati in 
this line parallels its use in rev. 25’, 
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11. [...-S]u nu-us-“*Sab GIS.GUZA nu-Sap-Sah sti-ur-ri-is 
12. [... i]g-ta-ta i-da-a-ni bur-ka-ni i-td-an-ha i-na a-la-ki u-ur-hi 


18, [(i-nu-mi-Su) KAxU-Su] e-ep-pu-Sa i-qab-bi iz-za-ka-ra LUSUKKAL Sa 
DUMU.MES LU.DAM.GAR 
14. [pincir-ka 4Za-ba,-bla, a-lik u-ur-ht mu-Se-te-(Se)-ru KASKAL-na ha-ja-at 


ki-ib-ra-ti 
15. [... be(?)-L]i-i8 pa-ra-ak-ki $a ul-tu si-it CUTU i-na Sa-la-mi “UTU-S%i 
16. [... §]a DUMUMES LU.DAM.GAR SA-Su-nu i-ra-a mar-ta bu-ul-lu-ul 


im-mé-he-e 

17. [i-na er|-sé?-ti mi-na i-na gé-re-eb URU.Ak-ka-di ki-is-81 li-il-qut 

18. [LUGAL.G]I-en LUGAL SU Sum-~Su) ni-iz-kur u-ur-ri-da-nu ni-ma-ah-ha-ra 
ki-is-Su-ti u-ul qar-ra-da-nu 


12, At the beginning of this line, Franke would restore the object of 
nusapsah (pp. 185, 194). Note the correct dual formations on noun and verb. 

13, The restoration of the broken beginning is conjectural. The context 
excludes Rainey’s suggestion of Nur-Daggal. Following Giiterbock (pp. 87-88), 
Glassner (“Sargon, 117 n. 23) suggests restoring the name of the merchants’ 
spokesman. I would prefer an adverbial introductory word as the first word in 
the sentence. 

14. All commentators assume that mu-Se-te-ru is an erroneous writing for 
mustésir(u) (see Giiterbock, 88 n. 1, but note that he interprets it as an epithet 
of Sargon rather than Zababa). 

16. Suggestions for the meaning of the verb i-ra-a are: 


a. art ‘to cut twigs’, meaning ‘to break in two’ (Dhorme, 26 n. 7; Giiter- 
bock, 88 n. 2). However, the dictionaries only list this verb in the D 
form. 

b. haraé (Hebrew) ‘to kindle’ (said of wrath) (Albright, 8 n. 16). 

c. arit‘to lead’ (Rainey, EA, Glossary, Ist ed., 9). 

d. ari ‘to vomit’ (Rainey, EA, Glossary, 2d ed., 65). This interpretation is 
supported by the phrase in apposition, marta bullul ‘filled with bile’ 
Franke (pp. 184-85, 194) parses the same words differently: ‘Ihr Herz 
spuckt Galle (und) es/sie ist mit Sturm vermischt’. 

e. rad°u ‘to be friends, cooperate’, which suggest that the hearts of the mer- 
chants were united, that they were unanimous in their opinions, that 
they were presenting a united front. 


Translators have left the last word in the line dangling. If a new sentence 
begins with IM mehé, then the predicate would be at the beginning of the next 
line of text: [x x (x)| "zi?! ti. The sign IM could be read either logographically or 


= Se ee  ——— Se 
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11. “[...] sit down on a chair? Will we rest even for a moment 


12. “[when] our arms have no more strength, (and) our knees have become ex- 
hausted from walking the trails?” 


13, [At that time] he opens [his mouth] and speaks, the spokesman of the mer- 
chants declares: 


14. “[By your god, Zabab]a, who travels the roads, who proceeds on the way, 
who spies out the regions, 


15. “|... for the lo|rd of thrones, from the rising of the sun to the setting of the sun, 

16. “[...] the heart(s) of the merchants are vomiting, spattered with bile, dis- 
gorging 

17. “[upon the ear]th(?). What can Ki8i take from the midst of Akkade? 


18. “We swore (loyalty) by the name [Sar]gon, king of the universe, so we went 
down (and now) we are facing violence and we are not (particularly) heroic. 


syllabically. In the former case it could either be a determinative or could be 
read Sr ‘wind of’ in status constructus, but note that $dru is written syllabically 
in line 25. The word mehé appears to be in the genitive case, dependent on sar. 
It is probably not the object of the preposition ina > im-, since there are no 
other examples of shortened assimilated prepositions in this text. To avoid these 
problems, I suggest reading the signs as a verb im-mé-he-e from md°u ‘to vomit’ 
Cf. he-pt-i-ma li-ib-ba-Su i-ma-a° ma-ar-ta-am ‘for his heart was broken and he 
was vomiting gall’ (Lambert-Millard, Atra-hasis, 92, III ii 47). The phrase mar- 
tam mé>u is considered to be an epic formula by Hecker, Epik, 169. The writ- 
ing with h is probably directly related to a by-form mahi ‘to have stomach 
spasms’ (cf. CAD M/1 116a; Labat TDP 134:34, 178:14). The stem vowel is 
harder to explain. The initial consonant is again doubled. Poetically, this solu- 
tion of a third parallel phrase is similar to the lines containing three parallel 
phrases in the introduction to direct speech, as well as in lines 8-9 // 26-27, 14, 
rev. 4’-5'/17’-18’. 

17-18. Sommerfeld suggests possibly reading the beginning of the line 
u|l-ti-mi-na from leménu D ‘schlecht behandeln’ as the predicate of the previ- 
ous verse. That would mean the remainder of this verse would be read as a 
pathetic burst of surrender: “Let KiSi destroy Akkade!’ 

As understood by Albright and Rainey, there seems to be a wordplay on 
next line. The city Ki§ is normally written syllabically Ki-Si, in all cases reflect- 
ing a form Ki8i (see T. Jacobsen, “Iphur-Kishi and His Times, AfO 26 [1978-79] 
1 n. 3). It could not be the gentilic, since the accusative form would be Kissiam 
> Kis$a. The doubling of the -s- again shows the gemination of a consonant in 
intervocalic position. Both Weidner (p. 71) and Giiterbock (88 n. 3) prefer to 
read an ungrammatical gi;-mil-lim in line 17 and similarly some garbled form 
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19. [u-ud]|-da-a u-ur-hi LUGAL t/lu-mi-id UR;-'tal'(wr. #B1) ni-pa-lu LUGAL Sa 
(§a)) iz-za-za qab-la-u li-pu-la LUGAL 

20. [x-x-ti]z(?)-zu-zu GUSKIN URSAG LUGAL.GI-en li-id-di-nu Su-ti-ru 
KU.BABBAR 


21. [ki KASKAL]-ni ni-il-la-ak in-ni-pu-Sa da-as-sa-ti i-na $a ni-hu-ma 
DINGIR-ké 4Za-ba,-ba, 


of the same word in line 18. Franke (pp. 184-85, 195) emends the text: URU.ak- 
ka-dixt u8!-8t lilqut “Er soll im Inneren von Akkad die Fundamente weg- 
picken!’ Dhorme (p. 26) sees in line 17 a curse placed on Akkade by the mer- 
chants, Another possible word could have been kisSu B ‘strength, might’, but 
there too we have the problem of the apparent genitive (or plural oblique) case 
of the object. A more probable candidate in the context of merchants and mer- 
chandise is kigSu ‘piece of felt’ (cf. P. Steinkeller, “Mattresses and Felt in Early 
Mesopotamia,’ OA 19 [1980] 89). On the other hand, note the antagonism of the 
city of Kish in the Sargonic traditions (see texts 15-16). 

For the syntactical structure, cf. Old Babylonian minam libbum ligip 
“What can one rely on?’ (Bagh. Mitt. 2 57 ii 6-7). 

18. The idiom Sumam zakdrum ‘to swear an oath of allegiance’ is paral- 
lelled by a similar idiom in 12 v 7: lu-us-sa-qd-ar ni-is-ka // lu-ut-ma ‘T will take 
an oath and swear upon your life’. Note the Amarnaic hybrid form urridanu. 
The correct form of the verb warddu in the D stative first-person plural would 
be urrudanu; however, the D form is found only once in Akkadian texts in an 
OB letter. There are instances in some Amarna letters from Palestine of a verb 
arddu ‘to serve’, derived from ardu ‘slave’ in an obvious calque on West Semitic 
“bd, but, as stated above, West Semitisms would be unexpected, even though the 
meaning is appropriate. 

19. The first word [. . .|-da-a should be in construct with the following noun 
urhi, and there does seem to be a word udii (uda’u AHw 1401b) ‘Gerite, Uten- 
silien fiir Zugtiere, Reisen, Handwerker usw., which fits the context excellently. 
Since there seems to be space for two signs, the restoration [u-ud] follows the 
orthographic system of doubling the consonants in initial intervocalic position. 

The verb after LUGAL could be understood as a D Imperative of emédu, 
which takes udi as its object in certain examples, or of lamddu ‘to inform’, ‘to 
charge somebody with an expense’ (OA only). In his edition, Rainey emended 
the ti to ri! 

The next word UR;-'ta!' is understood as the anaphoric pronoun Sudti. 
Albright (p. 8 n. 17) suggested ‘his interest’. On the other hand, there is a 
difficulty with the verb nippalu, which is clearly subjunctive and might perhaps 
be dependent on the ‘interest’; thus the verse.could be understood as ‘its interest 
which we shall pay’. 

We now come to the last difficult section after the next LUGAL: Sa Sa iz za 
za, which seems to have a dittography of 5a, unless part of a word like Sa-la-tu 
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19. “[The neces|sities of the road, O King, impose, that which we shall pay, O 
King, but whoever will stand in his battle, the King will pay. 


20, “[Let...] the warrior(s) of Sargon gold. Let the steers give (away?) silver. 


21. “[How] shall we transact our [business] while treachery is being carried out 
in the place where your god Zababa rests?” 


‘booty’ has been elided, in which case the meaning is something like ‘the king 
who will divide the booty’. 

20. The first sign in Schroeder's copy is [...]us, which agrees with the pho- 
tograph published in MDOG 55, despite Albright’s statement (p. 8 n. 18), “Read 
[... L]i-zu-zu hurdsa garrddu (coll.).” 

The parsing of the first signs is difficult: [x x u]§ zu zu. The verb zdzu ‘to 
divide’ does not occur in the S-stem, which is why most scholars have accepted 
Albright’s statement. In light of the way in which the logogram GUSKIN is sup- 
plied with phonetic indicators in line 28, it may function here as a determinative 
for ziizu ‘a type of gold’ (CAD sv.). Another possibility is the reading of Giiter- 
bock (p. 88 n. 5), “[x-mal] 60 Halbsekel Gold? based on ziizu ‘half-shekel’. If so, 
the first signs [x x u|§ contain a verb in the singular, whose subject is probably 
Sargon. Nevertheless, the best solution is to assume that the verb is [x-x-ai]z-zu- 
zu, the object the gold, and the subject the warriors of Sargon. The reading of US 
as uz could be expected on systematic grounds in Boghazkéy Akkadian, although 
none occurs in that corpus according to Durham §25b. 

The subject of the second verb could be the warriors or the unknown (Su)- 
u-ru. The latter has been assumed to be an object of silver. It has been read aru, 
but it is probably not a vulva, although bronze examples are known (L. Jakob- 
Rost and H. Freydank, “Eine altassyrische Votivinschrift? AoF 8 [1981] 325-27, 
pls. XXIII-XXV). Von Soden (AHw 1435a) gives the word dru the meaning 
‘Stiel, Stange von Gerate’. On the other hand, it could be read Séru and related 
to the word Su-(u)-ra ‘reed(?) staff’, which appears in Farber, [Star und Du- 
muzi, 211:4, as an ornament carried by a male figure. Weidner suggested (p. 72) 
that this word was an elliptical writing of Sawiru/semeru : Sammi)-ru ‘brace- 
lets, coils’ (used as money and presents). Cf. HARMES KU.BABBAR (among booty 
taken from Urartu) TCL 8 360; also Winckler Sar. pl. 45 K.1671:36. Franke sug- 
gests reading: kit??-ru “bevorzugter Anteil’ (186-87, 195). No matter what the 
meaning of the word, grammatically it is in the nominative case and therefore 
may more rightly be construed as the subject of the clause rather than the 
object. In line with the use of animal imagery in texts 6:44 (miri danniitim) and 
7117 (alpt rabiitu) to describe the warriors, the word §u-ti-ru might be Sari 
‘bulls’. 3 

21. Note the gemination of the consonant -ss- in the word dasd@ti ‘treach- 
ery, dishonesty’. Although this word is in the oblique case, it is the subject of the 
verb innippusda. Franke (pp. 186-87, 195) emends: ta!-ni-ti!-ma ‘zum Ruhme’. 


a 
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92. [i-i]p-pa-ah-ra DUMUMES LU.DAM.GAR ir-ru-ba qé-re-eb E.GAL-lim ul-tu ir- 
ru-bu-u!(wr. *PA) 

23. [DUMU.MES] LU.DAM.GAR ti-ul im-hu-ru URSAG.MES LUGAL.GI-en KAxU-su 
e-ip-pu-sa i-qab-bi 

94. [iz-za-kar] LUGAL tam-ha-ri URU.Bur<Sa)-ha-an-da Sa du-bu-ba\ lu-mu-ur 
ki-ri-it-ta-Su 

25. [mi-i§]-Su Sa-ar-Su a-i-ti HURSAG-Su mi-nu (er) an-zu a-i-tit ki-i-li-il- 
tu!-(er.)-ma 

96. [(KASKAL-na) §la te-er-ri-i3 a-la-ka u-ur-ha-at Su-up'-Su-qd-at a-la-ak-ta 
mar-sa-at 

97. [URU.Bur-Sa-ha]l-an-da Sa te-er-ri-is a-la-ka KASKAL-an Sa a-da-mu-mu 
Si-ip-pt-ir 7 KASKAL.GID 


28. [x x x x] 'x! HURSAG ga-ap-Su Sa tadk-ka-sti NA4!.ZA.GIN GUSKIN-ra-a-sui i-na 
GAM-Su 


23, It is not clear whether the merchants or the warriors are the subject of 
the verb imhuri. 

24, For the restoration [izzakar|, see Dhorme (p. 27). Franke (pp. 186-87, 
196) restores Sa du-bu-[ba-ku] ‘von der ich spreche’. The object of Sargon’s 
desire is the ki-ri-it-ta-Su of PuruShanda. The meaning of this word has been 
rendered: 


a. Weidner (p. 72) and Giiterbock (89 n. 1) derive it from gert ‘to be hos- 
tile’ (cf. girtitu ‘“Feindschaft’, AHw 291b). 

b. Dhorme (p. 27), Rainey (EA, Glossary, 63), and Franke (pp. 186-87, 
196) understand it as gerru, pl. gerrétu ‘roads, routes’. 

c. Albright (p. 9 n. 21) assumes an unknown word qirittu ‘valor’ (cf. 
“garittu CAD Q 182a). 


Other possibilities might include: 


d. kirru, kiru ‘storage jars’, EA pl. kirrétu. 
e. kirt ‘garden’, pl. kirdtu, Mari pl. kirétu. 
f. geritu ‘banquet, festival’. 


There does not seem to be sufficient evidence for any of these hypotheti- 
cal readings, and the compilers of the dictionaries have refused to place this 
reference in their volumes. One could adduce the following reasons: (1) double 
consonants are usually written as such, especially in intervocalic position; even 
single consonants are written double, so a suggestion with double -rr- is sus- 
pect; (2) the writing of double -t- may indicate vocalic or consonantal length, so 
little can be proven on this basis; (3) the plural form in oblique should be ki-ri- 
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22. |...]| The merchants were assembled, they enter the palace. After the mer- 
chants entered, 


23. they did not confront the warriors. Sargon opens his mouth, he speaks, 


24. the King of Battle [declares], “The fabled PuruShanda, I would see its 
bravery(?). 


25. “[What] is its direction? Which is its mountain? What Anzu-bird (lives 
there)? Which Kilili-cdemoness(!?)? 


26, [“(You have said) ‘As to the road that] you wish to travel—it is a month-long, 
it is dangerous; as to travelling, it is arduous. 


27. {“Purus}handa where you wish to travel—the road of which I groan is a task 
of seven double-miles. ” 


28. “[(But there is)] the Mighty Mountain whose boulders are lapis lazuli, janie 
gold is in its circumference. 


ti-Su and not ki-ri-it-ta-Su. In form, we seem to have a singular feminine noun 
of the formation pirist, which makes only suggestions (a) and (c) tenable. 

25. Schroeder's copy does not support the traditional reading of this line: 
KASKAL-an-sti a-i-tit ki-i li-il-li-ik'-ma. According to his copy, there are two era- 
sures in this line: one is the KASKAL and the other the sign before -ma at the 
end of the line. The reading is not KASKAL-an-st but (er) an zu. Note that the 
former suggestion is not possible; it should be KASKAL-an-Su. The sign before 
the second erasure is either -tu- or -Sar- but not -li-. A nominal form ending in 
-tu would be preferable, since a-i-tu (ajjitu) is obviously feminine. Following 
the copy, we have tried to interpret this line as referring to the enemy country 
as being inhabited by demons, traditional mountain dwellers who were the 
perennial aggressors against lowland Mesopotamia. The name of the demoness 
seems to be a hybrid of various beings, including kilili, the owl, an aspect of 
IStar, perhaps in her guise as harlot (see T. Jacobsen, “Pictures and Pictorial 
Language, Figurative Language in the Ancient Near East [ed. M. Mindlin, 
M. J. Geller, and J. E. Wansbrough; London, 1987] 5-6); and kuliltu ‘fish-woman’ 
(one of the heroes slain by Ninurta), among others (see F. A. M. Wiggermann, 
Mesopotamian Protective Spirits: The Ritual Texts |Groningen, 1992] 182). 

26-27. See comments to lines 8ff. 

28. The logogram HURSAG renders Sada in texts from Ugarit, Boghazkéy, 
and Amarna (AHw 1124 le). As a term descriptive of mountains, gapSu is 
unknown outside this text (neither of the dictionaries recognize this word 
under gapsu). This phrase is repeated in rev. 5’ and 17’, and ‘massive moun- 
tain(s)’ seems correct despite the dictionaries. It could be a specific geographical 
term (cf. MDP 22 144:7), since the following description seems to refer to a 
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29. [x x x x G]ISHASHUR GIS.PES GIS.Si-mi-is-Sa-lu! GiS.ur-zi-in-nu um-mugq! 7 
ZU.AB bi-ra-Su 

30, [x x x x (x)] a-Sar im-dah-st-ni ur-du-ti Si-kar re-Si-Su 7 KASKAL.GiD 
GiS.mu-ur-di-in-nu 

31. [...] "x! hu-[ul-la a(?)|-Sar-ma gdb-bi-Sa 7 KASKAL.GID is-sti it-ta-du li-mi-it 


32. [... z]i-iq-ti is-s[u x x (x)| su-up-pa 7 KASKAL.GID ka-lu-u 
33, [... s]d-d [...] Su lu-ti sti-up-pa 
34. |...] zi-iz-za za... ] 
30. [... (nagba)| im-mu-rul. . |] 
(break) 
Reverse 
(break) 
|.) bul. 


2’. |... s]ju ERIN eln...] 


3’, [x (x) d]-full 'al(?) [.. J-ra 'Nu-ur-d[ag-gal] KAxU-su e-ip-pul-sa 'i-gab-bi! 
[a-na URSAG-Su] 

4’ |a-mja-ta iz-za-kar a-di-n|{i LUGAL.GI-e|n la-a il-la-k|a-a|n-na-si li-ik-la-a§- 
Su ki-ib-ru mi-lu-u 


specific set of mountain(s) or mountain range. Note that both the noun HURSAG 
and the adjective gapsSu seem to be in the singular. A possible fictional title of 
the mountain could be “Mighty Mountain.” Schroeder's correction of the copied 
sign NA, can be found in VAS 12 95. For GAM = Saplitu ‘unten’, see Franke, 
186-89, 226. 

29, Schroeder's correction of the copied sign U to LU can be found in VAS 
12 95. This confusion between U and LU is common in this text and in the Akka- 
dian texts written in the Boghazkéy tradition. The word um-mudq! is understood 
as a hapax reflecting the root “mq (p7¥). It could also be read GIS.X.X and refer 
to a type of tree. Despite various attempts to read the end of this line, it is impos- 
sible to read it any other way than as suggested above. Von Soden (AHw 1111b) 
reads the last five signs as one word, sti!-um!-bi-ra-Su, and relates it to an object 
made of jasper found in the inventory of gifts from TuSratta to Amenophis IL 

30-31. Note that von Soden reads the last phrase as Si-kar rési-Su ‘(Hand-) 
Griff v Berg’, AHw 1235b. For murdinnu, see amurdinnu ‘bramble’ in the dic- 
tionaries and for ittadu, see eddetu ‘boxthorns’ (Giiterbock, 89 n. 5). For a simi- 
lar image, cf. (my troops marched safely between tall trees, thorn bushes, [and] 
prickly vines on a) harrdn eddeti ‘a road (full) of thorns’ (Streck Asb. 71:85). 
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29. “[...) the apple tree, the fig tree, the boxwood, the urzinnu-wood are of a 
depth of seven abzu. Between it (in the mountain passes), 


30. “[...] the place where the servants had fought each other. The bolt of its 
summit (the timber line?) is seven double-miles. The brambles 


31. “[...]... all of it is seven double-miles. The trees, the mountain box-thorns, 
the region where 


32. “[....] the thorns(?) of the trees are 60 cubits long, is seven double-miles. 
The kaliéthorny plants 


33-34, (too fragmentary for translation) 
35. “[...] they saw [the depth(?) ... | 
(break) 


Reverse 


(break) 


1’-2’. (too fragmentary for translation) 


3’. “[...] not [. |”. Nur-d[aggal], opening his mouth and speaking [to his 
warriors] 


4’, declares, “Up to now, [Sargon] has not come against us. May the bank, the 
flood (or: high ground) prevent him! 


The words murdinnu and eddetu form a word-pair in Akkadian. The reading 
asar...asarma is very tentative. The sign seems to be SAR and not LL Another 
tentative suggestion is to understand urdu as the Assyrian form of the word 
ardu ‘servant, slave’. 

32-33, The word sti-up-pa is understood as suppa(n) (AHw 1112b ‘60 
Ellen’), which is metrologically equivalent to 5 rods = 10 reeds = 60 cubits; see 
M. Powell, RIA 7 (1989) 464. It is also found in the description of the fifth naga 
of the “World Map” (CT 22 48 rev. 12’): 1 US.TA.AM su-ub-ban |...] “660 cubits is 
its... 

32. The word kali is understood as kala D (CAD K 95); it is known only 
from plant lists but fits the context here, since it is synonymous with murdinnu 
and eddetu. 


Reverse 


4’, If the last word is milu ‘seasonal flooding of the rivers’, note the 
lengthening of the final -u in milu for expressing an exclamatory sentence or for 
poetic lengthening, Another possibility is méla ‘elevation, high ground’. In either 
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5’. [HURSA]G ga-ap-Su li-pu-us a-pu qt-il-td (?) hu-bu-ta qgal,-la (ki-i(?)) 
ki-is-sa-ri i-ta-wu-lu-ti 

6’. [UR] SAG-Su ip-pa-lu-Su (a-na) !Nu-ur-dag-gal am-ma-té iz-za-ka-ru-Su 
a-i)-ti-ut-ti LUGAL.MES EGIR-ku-tis 

7’. [u] pa-nu-ti a-i-ti LUGAL Sa il-la-ka-ma im-mu-ra KUR-ta-a-ti-ni 
'Nu-ur-dag-gal am-ma-td 

8’, [i]§-tu KAxU-Su t-ul u-qd-at-ta; LUGAL.GI-en ih-ta-(er.)-pa-ra URU-Su 
2 GAN KA NUN-be tir!-tap-pt-is 


case, it is a noun in apposition to kibru. Dhorme took it as construct, ‘la hauteur 
de la montagne €paisse’ (p. 29), but the construct form mi-li is found in line 9’. 

oO’. This line in Nur-dagan’s speech is quoted by Sargon in line 18. The 
lines parallel each other as follows: 


o’. li-pu-us a-pu qt-il-ta hu-bu-da qal,-la 
18’. li-pu-Su a-pu qt-il-ta li-Sa-pi-Su hu-bu-da qal,-la 


o’. ki-is-sa-ri i-ta-wu-lu-ti 
18’. ki-tis-sa-ri 


Both the sentences have two verbs and four nouns. If we accept the nominative 
sufhx on the first noun, apu, it should be the subject of the sentence. Assuming 
the grammar to be correct, the first verb governs three objects in line 5’ and one 
object in line 18’. Note that the verbs in line 18’ have the addition of the dative 
sufhx for emphasis ‘against him (Sargon)’. The image of the forest's opposing 
Sargon appears in texts 6 and 7: tu-Sa ge-ri-ma qt-is-tum ig-re-e-Su “(When) it 
seemed the forest itself had warred against him’ (6:59); [...| qi-i3-ta-am ig-ri-e- 
Su//-un ‘[and traversed] the forest, (when) it opposed them’ (7 iv 10’). 

The last two nouns, hu-bu-da and gal,-la, are rare or unknown: hubutu 
AHw 352b ‘Geholz’, CAD H 248b (mng. unkn.); and gallu IT AHw 894b ‘Wald’, 
gallu B CAD Q 66 ‘forest’ “EA foreign word(?).” For the first, a possible root 
could be “bh (72y), meaning ‘to be thick’ + atu. These two objects are governed 
by the verb Sapt in line 18’. 

Finally, a fifth and last object appears in the sentence, if it is an object at 
all, and the second verb in line 5’. The word kisru refers to the structure of the 
mountains; they should intertwine so that Sargon cannot find a pass through 
them. The collation of line 18’ -#is- in place of -MA- renders obsolete the various 
interpretations of ki MA sa 17. 

As for previous interpretations, Albright, followed by Rainey, takes as the 
subject the mountain barrier, which is to produce the three objects, the cane- 
brake and the forests as well as hu-bu-da. Further, he takes the fourth noun 
qalla to be in construct with the noun kissari. 

The verb i-ta-wu-lu-ti is a plural stative Gtn of eélu ‘to bind’ < 77L It is 
emended by Franke (pp. 188-89, 197): i-Sa-pi-lu-u ‘tief, niedrig sein’. The sub- 
ject of the verb is not obvious, since ki-is-sa-ri is in the oblique case, and it 
would make better sense to emend (ki). 
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f 


an 


. “Also, the Mighty [Mounta]in! May the reed thicket constitute forest, copse, 
and...., becoming completely interlocked like knots!” 


6’. His warriors answer him, (to) Nur-Daggal they declare, “Of which kings, 
later 


4 


~] 


. “[or] earlier, what king came and saw our lands?” Nur-Daggal, 


8’. had not yet finished the(se) word(s) in his mouth, when Sargon under- 
mined his city, broadened the Gate of the Princes, two ika wide. 


6’. The spelling and form of a-ti-ut-ti is problematic. One would expect the 
form a-i-t-ut-tu (or: a-i-u-tt) if nominative case; unfortunately the interrogative 
adjective is in the oblique masculine plural. Of the following two masculine plu- 
ral adjectives, arkiitu is in the nominative, and pantti is in the oblique. Since 
two of the three adjectives are oblique, it makes better grammatical sense to 
assume that the third is in the incorrect case. It could possibly be a partitive 
genitive with a preceding (Sa) omitted by mistake. 

7’. Note the consecutio temporum illakama immura present tense con- 
joined to preterite(imur > immur in accordance with the phonological rules of 
this northwestern peripheral Akkadian). When the verb alaku appears in hen- 
diadys in standard Akkadian, which it frequently does, the two parts are neces- 
sarily in the same grammatical tense. This is not the case in peripheral 
Akkadian: illakma RN...ana RN, iSpuramma ma ‘Niqmandu then wrote a 
message to Suppiluliuma as follows’ (MRS 9 49 RS 17.340:9). 

8’. The verb ih/uh-ta-(er.)-pa-ra has been variously interpreted: 


a. For hapdru ‘umgeben’, see von Soden, AHw 321, where he cites our ex- 
ample as Bo., since he quotes BoSt 6. Cf. Franke (pp. 188-89, 197): wh-ta- 
pi!-ra. Note that the existence of this verb is doubtful; CAD divides the 
references under G sub apdru mng. 2 and the references under D sub 
hepéru. 

b. For haparu/hepéru ‘to dig’ (AHw 340a), see Giiterbock, 89 n. 8; and 
Dhorme, 29 n. 3; as well as CAD hepéru. 

c. From Hebrew hdpar and Arabic ihtdbara ‘to spy out’ (see Albright, 10 
n. 38). 

d. Jerry Cooper suggests hapdru/hepéru ‘to collect, assemble’ (CAD H 170 
mng. 2; AHw 340a ‘ausgraben’) and translates ‘when Sargon (and his 
army) were assembled at his city over an area of two acres (?). The 
prince's gate he cast down into a ditch’ (at!-tap-pr-i8). 


There are orthographic and grammatical problems with all these solutions. First, 
Rainey’s collation of the third sign confirms Schroeder's copy, which seems to me 
to be an erased incorrect sign. Second, the form could be a G perfect (though 
seemingly with a ventive suffix, it should be ihtapra), Gt preterite, Gtn preterite, 
or a Dt present tense. The expected form according to the consecutio temporum 
is perfect, perfect, preterite (urtappis ...issalit...imhas). The difficulty is that 
the vowel /a/ appears in place of the thematic vowel /e/. Third, the semantics of 
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9’, [it-t]a-du-Su mi-li BAD-Su is-sa-li-it-ma im-has ka-la §a GESTIN Su-pu-ti 
et-lu-ti-Su 
10’. [LUGAL].Gt-en i-na pa-ni KA.GAL it-ta-HI GIS.GU.ZA-Su LUGAL.GI-en 
KAxU-Su e@-ip-pu-Sa 
11’. [i-q]db-bi a-na URSAG-Su a-ma-ta iz-za-kar in-ga-na 'Nu-ur-dag-gal 
mi-gi.-ir 4En-lil 
12’. [li-id-d|ak-ki-Su li-ik-ka-ni-i5-Su-ma lu(wy. ©6)-mu-ur 


18”, [up-pu-ulr a-gi, tak-ka-sti $a re-Si-is-Su GIS.GIR.GUB(wr. #QA) NA4ZA.GIN 
Sa Su-pd-la-as-§u a-du 55 LU.MES.MASKIM 

14’, [(LU.SUKKAL)] u-Si-ib pa-ni-Su Sa ki-ma Sa-a-Su i-na GIS.GU.ZA GUSKIN 
as-bu a-3i-ib LUGAL. ki-ma DINGIR-lim 

15’. [ma-a]n-nu (Sa) ki-ma LUGAL il-lu-t 'Nu-ur-dag-gal ul-te-’e-bu ma-har 
LUGAL.GI-en LUGAL.GI-en KAxU-Su 


a Dt form in the present context is not clear. The most likely solution seems to 
be to ignore the vowel and to take the verb from hepéru G Perfect. 

According to the collations of Weidner (p. 66 n. 5), the last signs on the 
line are: NUN-be tir-tab-bi-is. Nevertheless, Rainey’s collations confirm Schroe- 
der’s copy. The sign tir would be not unexpected, because it is known occasion- 
ally from Boghazkéy Akkadian (see Durham, §21 and p. 323 n. 425). The first 
two signs are probably a rendering of rubé ‘prince(s)’. The last four signs must 
be the verb rapdSu. 

Although the measurement GAN = ikii ‘dike’ is usually a unit of surface 
area in Mesopotamia proper, it occurs as a unit of measure for distances in 
upper Mesopotamia and certain cities in the periphery. In this case, the system 
is based on the length of the side of a square iki, that is, 1 alu ‘rope’ = 20 G1/ 
gant ‘reeds’ = 120 ammatu ‘cubits’ (cf. M. Powell, “Masse und Gewichte? RIA 7 
[1989-90] 472, 477). 

9’. In the subordinate phrase, the subject is GESTIN, the verb is in the 
subjunctive Su-pu-t, and the object etlatuSu ‘his men’ is incorrectly in the nomi- 
native case. 

10’. Although Dhorme and Rainey read it-ta-hi as a passive, with the throne 
as subject, in form it is a G Perfect of the intransitive verb tehi (no N form exists). 
Albright translates the G form correctly, ‘Sargon ... approached his throne’ (p. 10), 
and Giiterbock (p. 89) does likewise, identifying the possessive pronoun associ- 
ated with the throne as Nur-Dagan’s. Weidner translates the G form as though 
it were D: ‘Sargon ... nahert sich seinem Throne’ (p. 67). Franke (pp. 188-89, 1977) 
suggests reading it-ta-di as a G Perfect of nadi. The phrase kussém nadi is well 
attested (cf. CAD K kussti mng, 2b-1’; nadi mng, 2-1’), but the syllabic value di 
is not found otherwise in this text or in other peripheral dialects. 

12’, The first verb has been variously interpreted: 
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eo) 


’. [He cast] it down; in the highest part of its wall he made a breach(?); he 
smote all of his wine-intoxicated men. 


] 


OQ 


’. [Sar]gon placed his throne before the gate. Sargon opens his mouth, 


11’. [sp]eaking to his warriors, he declares, “Come on! Nur-Daggal, favorite of 
Enlil, 


12’. “[Let him s]tir himself! Let him humble himself! Let me behold (it)!” 


13”. [He was crowned] with a tiara of gemstones on his head, a footstool of lapis 
lazuli at his foot. Together with 55 deputies, 


14’, [the sukkallu] sat before him, who just like him, is seated on a golden 
throne(s) (but) the king is seated like a god. 


15’. [Who is exalted like the king? They made Nur-Daggal sit before Sargon. 
Sargon opens his mouth, 


a. Rainey understands the verb as coming from déku (EA, Glossary, p. 61) 
and translates ‘let him smite it’. 

b. Dhorme (p. 29) reads [li-it]-tak-ki-Su and translates ‘Que Nour-Dagan, 
le favori du dieu Enlil, approche’ and takes it from nagasu, though na- 
gasu means ‘to leave, go away’, rather than ‘to approach’ (Did he mean 
akaSsur). | 

c. Meriggi (Gedenkschrift W. Brandenstein [Innsbruck, 1968] 262) tries to 
make the word not a verb but a noun, to be the object of kanadsu, which 
is usually kigadu. Meriggi wants to read another word for neck here: 
tikku. 

d. Another possibility is to derive this verb from dekdé ‘to make rise’ (D). 
For a similar usage of deké with kanaSu, cf. ultu kussi Sarratisu idka- 
nissumma uterrinissu Sanidna usaknisus ana sépéja ‘they (the gods) 
made him (the king of Elam) rise again from his throne; they made him 
bend down before my feet a second time’ (Streck Asb. 44 v 38-46 v 85). 


_v— 


18’. Note the forms résisSu and Supalassu, which are from “résén + Su 
and Supldan + Su. As has been pointed out by von Soden (ZA 41 [1933] 111 n. 2), 
the appearance of the pronominal sufhx directly on the -@n morpheme is impos- 
sible in Old Babylonian. On the other hand, it could be anger case of erratic 
doubling. 

For the term rabisu, see the Hittite version, as well as the explanation of 
the term as ‘bailiff’ in the third-millennium texts by T. Jacobsen, AfO 26 (1978- 
79) 18 n. 50, Note that Sargon emphasized the size of his retinue in his royal 
inscriptions. 

15’, The spritactical structure of the nominal interrogative sentence, 
mannu kima Sarri il-lu-ti, has bothered recent scholars, who have treated il-lu- 
ti as an adjective: ‘Who is like the exalted king?’ (Rainey, p. 11); “Wer ist wie der 
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16’. [e]-ip-pu-Sa i-qab-bi a-na ‘Nu-ur-dag-gal amma-ta iz-za-kar) al-ka 
\Nu-ur-dag-gal mi-gis-ir 4En-lil ki-ma tdq-bi 
17’. [a|-di-ni LUGAL.GtI-en la-a il-la-ka-an-na-Si li-ik-la-as-Su! ki-ib-ru mi-lu-ti 
HURSAG ga-ap-su 
18’. li-pu-Su a-pu qt-il-ta li-Sa-pi-Su hu-bu-td qalyla (ki-i(?)) ki-#is-sa-ri (i-ta- 
wu-lu-i(?)) ‘Nu-ur-dag-gal KAxU-Su ep-pu-Sa 
19’. [i]-"gab'-bi a-na LUGAL.GI-en mi-in-di be-li u-Sa-"du'-ka t-Se-bi-ru-ni-ik-ku 
ERIN.MES DINGIR-ka 
’ (*Za-ba, bla, (a)-li-li e-bi-ra fD a-i-ti KUR!(wr. #QA) KUR.KURMES 
uRU.Ak-ka-dd i-Sa-an-na-an 


2 


a) 


erhabene Kénig?” (Franke, p. 189). The earlier commentators agree on a verbal 
interpretation: “Qui est élevé comme le roi?” (Dhorme, 30); “Wer is wie der 
Kénig erhaben?” (Weidner, 69); “Who is exalted like the king?” (Albright, 10). 

Although it is not grammatically impossible, the object of the preposition 
kima is not found modified by an adjective in nominal interrogative sentences, 
most modifiers being pronouns and proper names. If ill (< elium) is an adjec- 
tive, with initial intervocalic doubling, then it should modify Sarri and be in the 
genitive, which it is not. The syntactic structure of a nominal interrogative sen- 
tence is: mannu + {pronoun}{noun}{Sa clause}, eg;: 


l. mannu S& ‘Who is this?’ Lambert-Millard, Atra-hasis, 84 II vii 45; 

2. amit mannu Sarru manni la Sarru ‘omen portending anarchy (lit. 
omen who [is] king, who [is] not king?)’ TCL 6 1 rev. 23 (SB ext.); for 
earlier examples of this phrase both in Sumerian and Akkadian, see 
Jacobsen, Sumerian King List, 52 and 112 vii 1; 

3. mannum Sa kima jati irammuka ‘who loves you as I do?’ PBS 7 9:3 (OB 
let), 


If illai is a verbal predicate of the subordinate clause in the subjunctive, the 
morphological form is correct and the syntactic structure is that of (3). Absent 
from the structure and essential to its proper understanding is the Sa, the 
“determinative-relative” pronoun. The scribe has either been careless in omit- 
ting the Sa or has confused the nominal interrogative sentence with verbal in- 
terrogative sentences, in which a kima prepositional phrase can occur. In such 
verbal interrogative sentences, a kima prepositional phrase can precede or fol- 
low the mannu, eg: 


1. PN kima kati mannum idesu “Who knows PN like your’ (OECT 3 
61:34-85); : 
2. mannum kima kuniiti ra-ab‘Who is as great(?) as your’ (VAS 16 88:19-20). 


15’. Note the form ultéseba, in which the phonological development &t > 
lt has taken place. In Egyptian Akkadian, this development has not yet occurred. 
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16’. [s]peaking to Nur-Daggal, (he declares): “Come on! Nur-Daggal, favorite of 
Enlil, how could you say, 
17’, ‘[Up] to now Sargon has not come to us. May the bank, the flood (or: high 
ground) prevent him! May the Mighty Mountain! 
18’. “May the reed thickets constitute forests against him, may it cause a copse 
to appear against him, and...., as knots!’” Nur-Daggal opens his mouth, 
’, [he spelaks to Sargon, “Who can tell who have revealed (the way to) you, O 
my lord, (or) have caused the troops to be conveyed for you—It is your god, 
20’. Zababa, the hero of the trans-Euphrates region! What country among coun- 
tries can compare with Akkade? 


1 


ie) 


16’, As noted by Giiterbock (ZA 42, 90 n, 1), the -am- after Nur-Daggal is 
the only remnant of the whole phrase introducing direct speech and is com- 
pletely missing in line 19, as follows: 


rev. 10’-11’PNKAxU-Su eppusa [ig\abbi ana garrddisu ammata izzakar 
15’-16’ PN KAxU-Su eppusa igabbi ana Nur-Daggal am( ) 
18’-19’ PN KAxU-Su eppusa |i|qabbi ana Sargon\ ) 


17’-18’. See comments to lines 4’-5’, 
19’-20’. These lines are full of uncertain words, uncertain verse division, 
and confusion between object and subject. The various suggestions are: 


a. ‘Wohlan, O Herr, ich werde Dich...es werden Dich hiniiberbringen 
die Soldaten Deines Gottes. ... iiberschreiten den Fluss’ (Weidner, 69). 

b. “However, my lord, can they have informed thee! The soldiers of thy 
god have brought thee.... I have crossed the river” (Albright, 11). 

c. “Vraiment je te proclaime mon maitre. Les soldats de ton dieu tont fait 
passer... au dela du fleuve’ (Dhorme, 30). 

d. ‘Your gods (emending DINGIR to DINGIRMES) brought your troops over 
here for you’ (Giiterbock, JCS 18, 5 n. 62). 

e. ‘Perhaps my lord has informed you (or) the hosts of your god have de- 
livered (the message) to you! ... to cross the river’ (Rainey, 10). 


Using these possibilities, I would select the most probable elements to give a 
sentence composed of the following three words: (1) minde, an adverbial ex- 
pressing potentialis, so we must reject Dhorme'’s ‘vraiment’; (2) béli ‘my lord’, a 
vocative in accordance with Weidner, and Albright; (8) usadika from Sidi ‘to 
inform’, third-person plural impersonal (see Albright). 

20’. The space at the beginning of the line seems sufficient to restore 
[4Za-ba,-b|a, but leaves li-li dangling, which Aage Westenholz suggests is prob- 
ably Glilu ‘the warrior’. Note that m@tu is construed as masculine in Boghazkoy 
Akkadian (see Durham §49a, pp. 480-81). 
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21’. [a-i-ti] LUGAL t-Sa-an-na-an ka-Sa ges-ru-ka ti-ul i-ba-as-8i na-ki-ir-Su-nu 
KASKAL-ru 

22’. [i-S]a-tu UDUN ga-mu lib-bi na-ki-ru-ka up-tal4la)-hu-ma uSs-ha-ra-ra-ma 
te-er-Su-nu-ti 

23’, [x x (x)] ASA AGAR bat-lu Sa ri-sti-ti UGU-Su 


24’. [im-ma-ti?| 'a!-na as-ri-Su (u-ul) ni-is-sa-hur in-ni-ib-sa li-is-Si GISHASHUR 
GIS.PES GIS.SENNUR GIS.GESTIN 

25’. [...] GISILAM.GAL GIS.ZE-ER-DU ul-pa-nu im-mea-ti i-na as-ri-Su ti-ul 
ni-is-sa-hur 

26’. [... l]i-i8-81 lu pu-zu-uh URUKI lu ut-ra-a ta-a-bi i-na a-la-ak 


21’. The signs at the end of the line are KASKAL-ru. Former treatments 
have been: 


a. Reading according to signs kas-ru (cf. Borger, Assyrisch-babylonische 
Zeichenliste, for possible readings), Weidner (p. 69): “Ihre Feindschaft 
ist gelhemmet; similarly CAD sv. kes€éru, Dhorme (p. 30): “Leur hostil- 
ité est endiguée.” 

b. Reading gas(,)-ru (a reading not given by Borger): “their mighty oppo- 
nent” Albright (p. 11), Rainey (p. 10), Franke (p. 190). 


A third possibility is to read the signs as girru but to understand this not as 
gerru/girru A ‘road, campaign’, but as the homophonous girru B ‘fire’. Note the 
wordplay between gérii and girru. 

22’. The signs at the beginning of the line have been read: 


a. A form of the possessive pronoun [a]t-tu-- without suffixes is com- 
pletely unique; there seems to be no reference to this form in the gram- 
mars (GAG §44f) or the dictionaries. On the basis of the ASSur version, 
which reads atta gamit I[ibbi] (line 9), we might suppose that the 
scribe presumed that attu was the predicate nominative form of atta. 
Cf. Dhorme ‘C'est toi’ (p. 30); Albright, ‘art thou’ (p. 11); and Rainey, ‘art 
thou’ (p. 11). Note that Weidner assumes it to be another form of the 
nominative personal pronoun at-ta ‘Dw’ (p. 69). 

b. [at-tla tu-uq!-qa-mu ‘du verbrennst’ (Giiterbock, 90 n. 3; Franke, 190). 


However, the sign form is neither ° nor uq; it seems to be closer to UDUN, the 
pottery or brick kiln. Thus, we might restore [i-3|a-tu at the beginning of the line. 
23’, The reading bat-lu was suggested by Walter Sommerfeld. 
24’. The preposition at the beginning of the line has been restored to 'i'-na in 
AHw 1005b, on the basis of line 25’. However, the top of the vertical a is clear in 
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21’. “[What] king can compare with you? Your adversary does not exist. Their 
enemy is the blaze, 


22’. “the (baking hot) kiln fire which burns hearts. Your opponents are afraid 
and I am dumbfounded. Send them back— 


23’. “[the work on] the field(s) and the pastures is disrupted—those who could 
help with it” 


24’. “{Never] to his place we will turn, even if it (the land) bears (all) its (kinds 
of ) fruit, the apple, the fig, the medlar, the vine, 


25’. “|...] pistachio, the olive, the bittersweet fruit/barley. Never shall we tarry 
in its place 

26’. “even if |its fruit] it bears. Let the city be reviled. Let it be superfluous. 
What is good about coming (all) 


the photograph. The remainder of the first clause is restored according to line 25’. 
The verb is in the present, with doubling of the first intervocalic consonant. 

In the second clause, the identity of the nominal phrase and the verbal 
phrase is unclear. If the nominal phrase is li-i§-Si (cf. Giiterbock, 90 n. 4, where 
he relates it to the word liu “Teig’), then the verbal phrase is the verb innepia. 
If the verbal phrase is li-i8-5i, it could come from nasi. Dhorme (p. 80), Albright 
(p. 11), Rainey (p. 11), and Franke (pp. 191, 198) understood the passage in this 
way. However, then the nominal phrase must be in-ni-ib-Sa, which is to be 
understood as a noun inbu + possessive pronoun Sa with doubling of the first 
intervocalic radical. 

25’, At the end of the list of fruits appears the word ul-pa-nu, which 
might be an unknown Assyrian variant of alappdanu, lappdnu ‘bittersweet taste 
of fruit’, ‘barley yielding bittersweet beer’. 

26’. For the meaning of the verb b/puzzuhu, see Landsberger (references 
sub “Benno Landsberger’s Lexicographical Contributions’ compiled by D. A. 
Foxvog and A. Draffkorn Kilmer, JCS 27 [1975] 16), ‘to insult, revile, defame, to 
treat not in accordance with station’. This meaning was accepted for our passage 
by von Soden (AHw 145b sv. buzzu°u), ‘der Teig sei missachtet’, and accepted 
in the above translation (also Giiterbock, 90: ‘aber dieses Essen soll verflucht 
sein). Rainey (p. 86) takes this word as coming from the verb pasaéhu (also 
Weidner, 74, Z. 26; Dhorme, 30), while the CAD takes it from baza°u D ‘to 
press (a person) for payment’. Franke takes it from pasdhu D ‘vertreiben’ 
(p. 198). | 

The second verb lu(-)ut-ra-a has been interpreted as tari ‘to bring’ (see 
Albright, 11 n. 43; Dhorme, 30; Rainey, 11). Unfortunately, tari does not mean 
‘to bring’. Thus, we are left with the same three meanings as given above in the 
comment to line 7. However, another possibility is a predicate adjective atru/ 
utru in the accusative pausal form. If a verbal adjective, the final -a should be 
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27’. [u-ur-hi u] a-Sa-bi mi-nu LUGAL.GI-en ir-TE-e URU un-na-mi-§u MU3.KAM 


28’, [ITLS.KAM i|t-ta-Sab 


29’, [P] DUB.1.KAM 8a LUGAL tam-ha-ri qa-ti 


feminine plural. Further, this sentence is parallel with the preceding and 
should have negative connotations. 

The next sentence seems to be a rhetorical question beginning with the 
adjective tabi and ending with the interrogative minu, ‘good...is what’, ie, 
‘what is good’, with the infinitival phrase as the third portion of the sentence. 

27’. Although the majority of scholars take the verb ir-te-e from the verb 
radti/redi (Dhorme, 30 n. 11; Albright, 11, ‘marched’; Rainey, EA, Glossary, 
p. 76, ‘to lead, to accompany’; von Soden AHw 966a redi G 13, ‘begleiten, leiten’; 
Franke, 191 ‘einhergezogen?”), it seems best to follow Giiterbock’s suggestion 
and derive it from the verb re7@ ‘als Hirte regierte’ (p. 90). As stated above, this 
text employs the perfect tense in narrative contexts. Thus, re°@ perfect fits 
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27’. |the way] and just staying here?” Sargon has ruled; (when) he gave orders 
to depart from the city, (at that time) it had been three years 


28’. {and five months] he had sat (on the throne)/stayed. 


29’. Tablet I of “King of Battle”’—complete. 


excellently, since as has been variously stated, this sentence has parallels in the 
chronicles and the omens. 

Despite Giiterbock’s suggested reading u nami§u (p. 90 n. 6) and Dhorme’s 
emendation e-nu-mi-Su (p. 31 n. 1), the verb namasu D makes excellent sense in 
this passage (note Rainey’s translation, p. 10), and the doubling of the first radi- 
cal of the verb has been commented on above. The only problem, then, would 
be the apparent subjunctive -u on the verb without the necessary subjunction. 

28’, This line is restored according to the Hittite parallel KBo 22 6 iv 9 
(see Giiterbock, MDOG 101, 21). The Hittite text seems to be describing the 
length of Sargon’s stay, while the chronicles and omen texts mention the year of 
his reign. 
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9C 


Amarna Fragment 


Introduction 


The attribution of this fragment to the “Sargon Saga” is uncertain because 
of its fragmentary nature. It does seem that the city of Akkade is mentioned. It 
was excavated by the Egyptian Exploration Society during their campaign in 


Transcription 


Obverse 


(two-column tablet, uninscribed except for a few scattered traces) 


Reverse 


(break) 
(blank) 


1, [... UR}U(?).Ak-ka-di a-na |.. |] 

9. |...) uRU tar-sti-ti [... J 

3. (traces of erased(?) signs) 

4. (trace of one or two erased(?) signs) 
(space) | 
(one broken sign in midfield) 
(break) 
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1933-34, Apparently this fragment was part of a group of texts and exercises 
belonging to an Egyptian school for cuneiform studies. 


Manuscript 


Akhetaten (Tell el-Amarna) 
EA 875 = C. H. Gordon, Orientalia ns. 16 (1947) 18-14 (transliteration), 
20-21 (copy) = A. Rainey, EA (AOAT 8) 47-49 (transliteration). 


32 See J. D.S. Pendlebury, “Excavations at Tell el-Amarna; JEA 20 (1934) 137-38. 


Translation 


Obverse 


(blank) 


Reverse 


(break) 
(blank) 


1. [...] the city of Akkade to [...] 
2, [...] city period [.. |] 
(illegible) 
(break) 
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9D 
Assur Fragment 


Introduction 


This fragment contains the story segment of the confrontation between 
Sargon and Nur-Dagan, in which the latter makes his declaration of obeisance. 
In general, see Weidner.®* According to Schroeder's copy, the upper edge of the 
tablet is preserved, and there seem to be only a few signs missing on the left 
edge of the tablet, according to the parallel text, 9B rev. 17’-22’. The other side 
of the flake is destroyed. The fragment was found during the excavations in the 


33 Weidner, BoSt 6 (1922) 75ff. 


Transcription 
. [li-ik]-la-su | | 
. [... dle-pi-is-s[a | 


or 


. /zaALa|c-2Da-gan pa-a-8t [i-pu-us| 
. [izzakara(?)| a-na LUGAL.GLN[A | | 
_ {... ?] a-i-tu ma-a-[tu | 

|... ?] a-a-ti MAN kis-Sd-'a!-t[e 
. |gli-ru-ka ul ib-ba-ds-3i ] 

[... P]§&x! at-ta ga-mu I|i-ib-bi 
. [?} duru s4!zaLac-!Da-gan[ | 
10. [LUGAL].GLNA pa-a-Su i-pu-us|_ | 
(break) 


COON oa sk OD 
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city of ASSur by the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft. Its exact provenance is not 
known. 

Since there are no Middle Assyrian sign forms,** the text must be dated to 
the Neo-Assyrian period. This manuscript closely resembles the Amarna recen- 
sion. The comparison of 9D with 9B is as follows: 


9D 9B 
1-4 17b’-19a’ 
o-8 20b’-22a’ 
9-10 = 
Manuscript 
ASssur 


VAT 10290 = KAV 138 = Weidner, BoSt 6 (1922) 75 (see photograph, p. 388). 


34 Cf. Weidner AfO 16, 201. 


Translation 


“May the [bank, the inundation] hold him back 


9 


— 


“...him.... 
. Nur-Dagan opened his mouth to speak 

. [saying] to Sargon, 

“[...| What land [can compare with Akkade]? 
“[...] What king of the totality [...]? 

. “Your enemy does not exist... 

. “.,you are the consumer of the heart(?)...” 
. The sun(?) of Nur-Dagan... 

10, Sargon opened his mouth to speak... 


(break) 


COIR a PO DD 
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9E 
Nineveh Recension 


Introduction 


In this recension, the fragmentary discourse comprises narrative elements 
that have been seen in previous texts. The existents are basically the same. The 
characters are Sargon, the merchants, and the goddess IStar. Divine approval for 
the enterprise is apparently actively sought in this text. The setting seems to be 
the palace, as in 9B, but may move to include the temple. The events concern- 
ing the merchants probably reflect the previous stories. However, there is one 
additional action on the part of Sargon. He seems to have gone to the temple to 
communicate with [Star. This communication may have taken the form of a 
dream as in text 4,.°° 

The story segments are as follows: 


a. a fragmentary account of the merchants’ tale (line 2’); 
b. a disturbed reaction on the part of Sargon (lines 3’-4’); 


35 Cf. J. S. Cooper, “Sargon and Joseph: Dreams Come True;’ Biblical and Related 
Studies Presented to Samuel Iwry (ed. A. Kort and S. Morschauser; Winona Lake, Ind., 
1985) 33-89. 


Transcription 


(break) 

1’. (traces) 

2’. |...) 'x!-ka lis-Sd-a bi-lat-su Sum-ma ul x |[.. |] 

3’, [...| a-mat DUMU.MES DAM.GAR ina Se-me-Su im-ra-as li[b-ba-3t . . . | 

4’, [... LUGAL.G]LNA a-mat DUMU.MES DAM.GAR ina Se-me-Su im-ra-as 
[lib-ba-su . . . | | 

3”, [...] GISTUKUL.MES URUDU.gul-mi-i Si x [..|] 

6’. [... ana] EDINGIR ina pu-ri-di-Su il-lik i-ru-[ub...| 


Philological and Textual Notes 


6’. The phrase ina puridigu ‘on his own feet’ emphasizes the rapidity of 
Sargon'’s progress. 
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c. a fragmentary reference to weapons, maces, and copper battleaxes 
(line 5’); 

d. Sargon proceeds to inquire the will of [Star, Queen of the Eulmas (lines 
6'-9’); 

e. [Star’s fragmentary response, in which there is a reference to Sargon’s 
dominion over the four quarters of the earth (lines 10’-19’). 


General Observations 


This story is written on a blackened flake; it is impossible to decide the 
type or length of the tablet from which it comes. 


Poetics 


As in text 7, this text preserves a poetic structure involving couplets with 
particularizing verses ( eg., 3/4, 8/9). 


Manuscript 


Nineveh 
K. 138228 = W. G. Lambert, “A New Fragment of the King of Battle? AfO 20 
(1963) 161-62. 


Translation 


2’. “... should your [...] bear his taxes, if not...” 
3’. ... when he heard the word of the merchants, his heart was grieved ... 


4’. ... when Sargon heard the words of the merchants, his heart was 
grieved... 


2’. ... maces, copper battleaxes ... 


6’. ...to the temple, he strode quickly (lit. on his own feet), he entered the 
[sanctuary(?) ... | 
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7’. |... ana “| I8-tar sar-rat E-ul-mags ligrub... | 


8’, [...| x US-tar 84x [..] 

9’. [.. U8-tar Sar]-rat E-ul-mas §4 x | eal 
10’. |... i-ga]b-bi-i(?) a-[na...] 
11’. |... ki}b-rat er-bet-[ti... | 


12’. [...] x-a-tum x [.. J 
13’, [...J x nu Sdx [..] 
14’. (trace) 

(break) 


7’, .., to [Star, Queen of the Eulma§s, {he approached ... 


8’ 
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. ~,. [Star who.... 


9’, ... [Star, Queen of the Eulmas, who...” 


10’. 
Lal’ 


oy 


... She speaks to [Sargon(?) ... | 
“[... ruler of the flour quarters... 
.... the words... 


Me a stn 
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Chapter 5 


The Sargon Letters 


The following two texts purport to be copies of letters sent by Sargon to 
various unknown persons whose names are only extant in the Ur letter. In both 
letters, the initial communication precedes a list of persons of certain status, 
rank, profession, or occupation. This unique juxtaposition of the introductory 
communication followed by a list of persons needs explanation. It has been 
stated in reference to the Ur letter that “the occupations listed in this text are in 
the accusative, and thus form part of the letter”! On the other hand, the Nippur 
letter is said to be a type II/2 Proto-Lu source (MSL 12 27), which normally 
contains a short extract of a different lexical series or a literary composition on 
the obverse and the Lu extract on the reverse. From this account, it would seem 
that a combination such as appears in the Nippur letter is accidental rather than 
deliberate. However, since the Nippur letter containing the canonical list can be 
compared to the Ur letter containing the noncanonical list, the working 
hypothesis is that precession of the fictional letter is deliberate and intentional. 

If the opening formula of the Sargon letters was deliberate, it may have 
served as a mnemonic device for learning that was employed in the edubba. 
These letters were written in the centers of Sumerian learning and were per- 
haps a calque on the literary letters of the Sumerian kings contained in the 
Royal Correspondence. It may also be a remnant of traditional schoolboys’ pas- 
times. Such a formula could have been just the opening of a game of memory in 
which the students took turns adding the titles haphazardly or according to 
some system, alphabetic or thematic. Such a game of memory is known to me 
from one of the childhood games of my children in Denmark that begins, “I 
went to tea with the Emperor of China and there I met....” As it progresses 


1C, Wilcke apud Steinkeller, ZA 72 (1982) 253 n. 58; see further C. Wilcke, “Zum 
Geschichtsbewuftsein im Alten Mesopotamien; Archdologie und Geschichtsbewuftsein 
(Kolloquien zur Allgemeinen und Vergleichenden Archaologie 3, ed. H. Miiller-Karpe; 
Munich, 1982) 51 n. 67. 


14] 
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each child adds a name, and the whole list of names must be correctly repeated 
in order to succeed in the game. The key words of the Akkadian game of 
memory are presumably: (to...thus says your lord Sargon...) uwnnedukki ina 
amarikunu ‘when you see my letter....” The characteristic syntactical phrase 
unnedukki ina ama@rikunu is peculiar to the southern tradition of Old Babylo- 
nian letter-writing. Likewise, the lexeme unnedukku, a Sumerian loanword in 
Akkadian, is present only in letters from Southern Babylonia.” This dates and 
locates this Sargon game in early southern Old Babylonia. 

For this fictive letter type, compare the celebrated “Letter of Gilgames? 
treated by Gurney and by Kraus. Note also a possible Old Akkadian example 
treated by Foster? A further example is the “Weidner Chronicle” which was 
composed in the form of a literary letter supposedly written by a king of Isin, 
possibly Damig-ili8u (1816-1794) to a king of Babylon (or Larsa).4 The outward 
form of the letter in this composition is advice given by the writer to the 
addressee as to how to keep Babylon under his control; he does so by recounting 
a spurious history of the rise and fall of past kings. 

The last example of this genre is the letter of Samsu-iluna to his minister 
concerning the erection of a monumental inscription (nari). The letter contains 
a tirade against the priesthood of all the Babylonian cult-centers, who are 
accused of profanity and sacrilege.° 


2See Lieberman, Loanwords, #537. 

5Gurney, AnSt 7 (1957) 127ff.; Kraus, AnS# 30 (1980) 109ff.; Foster, AnSt 32 
(1982) 43-44. 

4FN. H. Al-Rawi, “Tablets from the Sippar Library, I: The “Weidner Chronicle”"— A 
Supposititious Royal Letter concerning a Vision,’ Iraq 52 (1990) 1-13. 

oF, N. H. Al-Rawi and A. R. George, “Tablets from the Sippar Library, III: Two 
Royal Counterfeits,” Iraq 56 (1994) 135-389. 
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10 
Nippur Letter 


Introduction 


On the obverse of the tablet from Nippur is preserved the beginning of 
the letter of Sargon to his subordinates. This traditional piece of Akkadian folk- 
lore is not a narrative, but it does contain certain story elements previously 
seen. The land of Akkade is referred to as the land that the goddess rules and 
Sargon governs. On this occasion, the goddess is referred to by her older epithet 
Annunitum. 

The reverse contains Old Babylonian Proto-Lu, forerunner of the late 
canonical series LU = Sa (lines 365-82, 392-405).® The analysis of these lines 
reveals that their content consists of terms for the stages of human development 
and for kinship groupings. The question remains whether it is accidental or 
intentional that this part of canonical Proto-Lu occurs here. 


General Observations 


The top edge and left side of the tablet are preserved. The tablet seems to 
have been sliced off deliberately on the right side to preserve the section with 
the letter. Note that it is impossible to judge the number of columns that are 
missing, since the two columns on the reverse equal the width of the single col- 
umn on the obverse. 


Circumstances of Discovery 


According to the Catalogue of the Babylonian Section of the University 
Museum, nothing is known about the findspot of this tablet at Nippur.’ 


Orthography and Language 


The letter has typical southern Old Babylonian orthographical and mor- 
phological forms and accords lexicographically with its provenance. Ortho- 
graphically, it is classical Old Babylonian. There is one archaic element: the use 
of u-, at the beginning of the verb in line 15’. 


Manuscript 


Nippur 
CBS 15217 (see photographs, p. 388). 


© See MSL 12 82, where this tablet is source Ds. 
7See P. Gerardi, A Bibliography of the Tablet Collections of the University Mu- 
seum (Occasional Publications of the Babylonian Fund 8; Philadelphia, 1984) 189. 
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Transcription 


Obverse 


Column i 
1. [ana...| H [x x] 'x! ri-a-'x-x! 
. [gt|-bi-ma 
. [um-mla Sar-ru-um-ki-in I{be-el-kju-nu-ma 
. [x x (x)] ig-ta-bi 
. [x x x x]-la-ak // [x x] ha [x] am 
. un-ne-du-uk-ki 
. ina a-ma-ri-ku-nu 
. tna ma-tim 


oo nN mo oO SF W LO 


. Sa An'-nu!-ni-tum 
, t-bi-el-lu-Si-ma 


. Sar-ru-um-ki-in 


ne 
bo — © 


. U-wa-e-ru-$i 
oer 
(break) 


— 
Co 


Reverse 


Column i’ 


Ly lea 
By Areal 
3, gina (TUR[DIS?]) 


Philological and Textual Notes 


Obverse 


3. The second-person plural indicates that there was more than one 


addressee. 


8-13. These subordinate clauses contain two verbs, one in the present 
aspect and one in the past. It apparently demonstrates a two-tiered political phi- 
losophy with a divine permanent and immanent dominion and human tempo- 
rary and transitory rule. An alternative idea is that Sargon is quoting an enemy 


concerning land that he has lost. 


9. Between the Sa and -ni-tum, the misbegotten signs look like: spt 


(coll. A. Westenholz). 


Text 10: Nippur Letter 


Translation 


Obverse 


Column i 
1. To PN and |.. || 
2. speak 
3. thus says your lord Sargon, 
4, “[....] has spoken: 
Oo. ... depart... 
6. my letter 
7. when you read (it), 
8. in the land 
9-10. which Annunitum rules 


11. and which Sargon 


12. governed 
(break) 


Reverse 


Column i’ 
1-2. (too fragmentary for translation) 


3. newborn(?) 


Reverse 


145 


i’ 1-6. For these age groups and their Akkadian equivalents, see C. Wilcke, 
“Familiengriindung im alten Babylonien, Geschlechtsreife und Legitimation 


zur Zeugung (ed. E. W. Miiller; Freiburg and Munich, 1986) 215-16. 


ii’ 1-5. These definitions are speculative, based on the literal meanings of 
the words: edin ‘steppe’, barag ‘to spread out’ (PSD s.xv.), lil-14 ‘phantom’ 
(CAD zagiqu). Note also that these lines of Proto-Lu are duplicated in 820ff. 
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4, bungu (uscal) 
o. ga-ti-bl[a-ku-ka] 
6. mur-r[a-ku,-kuy] 
7. henzer (IGL[DIMP]) 
8. henzer (1G1.pim") 
9. nita 

10. munus 

ll. drad 

12. géme 

13. ga-bi-dub-ba 
14, ga-bi-'gul-gul! 
15. galyla 

16. gal,la 

17. sig-gal,la 
(break) 
Column ii’ 

1. (er.P) 
, [EDIN].BARA 
. [EDIN].LIL.LA 
. [SAG].HAR 
. fama-érin|-na 
. lim ]|-ri-a 
. {zag]-bar 
(ildlu 


. {um]-ma 


cS OF <a oF Gt m co fo 


— 
ae 


. {um]-ma 


— 
—_ 


. [um-mJa-gal 
. fab|-ba 

. [ab]-ba 

14. lab-ba]-uru 
(break) 


— ee 
Ce po 


ii’ 4. For this designation, see the discussion of text 19, line 7. 
ii’ 6-8. For these kinship terms, see A. Sjoberg, “Zu einigen Verwandt- 
schaftbezeichnungen im Sumerischen, Studien Falkenstein, 202. 
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. infant 
. suckling child 
. toddler(?) 


child in crawling stage(?) 


. child in crawling stage(?) 
. mature male 

. mature female 

. male servant 


. female servant 


. female sexual parts 
. female sexual parts 
17. 


hair of the female sexual parts 


(break) 


Column i’ 


1, 


. nomads spread out over the steppe(?) 


OON Oo FW WN 


eel aoe oe ee 
CO NWN — © 


(illegible) 


. the steppe region haunted by phantoms 
. Chief of the Harians (?) 

. mother of the people 

. kinship group 

. kinship group 

. kinship group 

. old woman, dowager 

_ female elder 

. venerable female elder 

. father, chief 

. father, male elder 

14, 


city elder 


(break) 


canonical Lu series; cf. Lu II iv 72ff. (MSL 12 127-28). 
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ii’ 9-13. These lines are the only ones of this section to survive in the 
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ll 
Ur Letter 


Introduction 


The contents of this letter can be analyzed as follows: the addressees (lines 
1-8), Sargon’s communication (lines 9-16), the list of professions, etc. (lines 18- 
187), and conclusion (lines 188-90 ??), The pivotal line, line 17, does not yield 
any clear sense. Likewise, due to their broken condition, it is impossible to 
decide whether lines 188-90 form a conclusion or are three more entries in the 
list. If they are three more entries, then the text may be unfinished. 

The names of the addressees reflect Old Babylonian onomastic formations 
but Old Akkadian gods and places. In particular, the first name Il-a-bag 
AN.DUL-S§u is similar to the énsi of ASSur in the list of énsis in UET 8 14 v’ 4’, 
Il-a-bagANDUL. 

In his communication Sargon proclaims that he has received divine 
approval for a campaign against PuruShanda. After this declaration appears the 
phrase unnedukki ina amarikunu (discussed above, p. 142). 

The list of 185(?) entries may be roughly subdivided into the following 
apparent groupings: (a) priests (lines 18-21); (b) royal court attendants (lines 
22-31); (c) professions that are part of the ancient courier service: messengers, 
emissaries, and dispatch riders (lines 32-36); (d) lion hunter and elephant war- 
den (lines 37-38); (e) public officials in charge of various levels of city and state 
administration (lines 39-52); (f) male and female members of the aristocracy 
and royal family (lines 53-58); (g) keepers of the royal herds on land, at sea, and 
in the air (lines 59-70); (h) people in charge of various religious offerings (lines 
71-73); (i) craftsmen of various sorts, including artisans and builders, as well as 
the professions of doctor, barber, and gardener (lines 74-91); (j) persons in- 
volved with the river trade (lines 92-95); (k) processors of various raw materials 
(lines 96-100[?]), which curiously enough are not listed here; (1) two entertain- 
ers (lines 101-2); (m) persons in charge of the encampment on the road (lines 
103-7); (n) persons in charge of food preparation (lines 107-15[?]); (0) officials: 
the secretary, clerk, steward, and commissar (lines 116-19); (p) two types of 
guards, the forest rangers and the household guard (lines 120-21); (q) personnel 
who work on ships and canals, with certain exceptions (lines 122-34); (r) a long 
list of performers (lines 135-66); (s) people who have some connection with ani- 
mals (lines 168-75); (t) palace officials, diviners, and prophets (lines 176-81); 
(u) the butcher (line 182); (v) the people of the merchant (line 183); and 
(w) more singers (lines 185-87). There does not appear to be a governing orga- 
nizing principle to the entries. Thus, the ordering may be accidental and not 
significant. The reason for much of the uncertainty is that many of the entries 
are rare or completely unknown. 
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General Observations 


This is one of the few complete tablets, with four columns on the obverse 
and five columns on the reverse. The writing on the tablet fills the four columns 
on the obverse but only the top third of the first column on the reverse, leaving 
four and two-thirds columns empty. This is another indication that the tablet 
might have been unfinished. 


Circumstances of Discovery 


This text was found in controlled excavations at Ur; unfortunately the 
field number was lost, so it is not possible to reconstruct its findspot. 


Orthography and Language 


The mixture of Sumerian logograms and Akkadian words does not lead to 
easy comprehension. It is interesting to note that this text is exemplary in its 
use of LU = Sa, and one wonders if it could be an exercise in using such forms 
in a composition, some in Sumerian and some in Akkadian. Many of the terms 
are obscure, hapaxes that never entered the lexical tradition and professions 
known only from the archaic lists of names and professions. 

On the whole, the sign forms are hastily executed and poorly composed. 
Note the shapes of the signs tim in line 14 and HUL in line 102. The A sign is 
written occasionally with two and not three wedges (lines 12, 13, but not lines 
11, 16) and the NU sign with one horizontal alone (lines 10, 85, but not line 6). 
The BAR sign is written with the vertical running through the horizontal, as in 
later periods (see line 96). 

As expected, the text is written in the southern orthography with the 
differentiation of the labials BI:PI and the renderings of the affricated */ts/ by 
ZA ZI “ZU in syllabic-initial position and *AZ *IZ UZ in syllabic-final position. 
There seems to be one exception in line 145, ma-ds-su-'x', which cannot be an 
example of a sibilant plus sufhx. Strange plene writings occur, such as -ku-nu-u 
(line 16) for the possessive pronoun. 

The syntax of the letter as a whole is unclear. The Sumerian logograms 
are ostensibly singular but the Akkadian nouns show either genitival construc- 
tions in the absolute (lines 26-27, 33, 38, 111) or plural oblique (lines 40ff,, 98, 
119, 146, 150[P}, 151, 170, 175[P}, 181-82). There are cases of nominative where 
an oblique case is expected (lines 49, 145[P]). The correct case may be rendered 
in lines 96 and 129. An accusative suffix may be found in line 166. 

In general, see C. Wilcke, “Geschichtsbewu&tsein” (above, p. 141 n. 1). 


Manuscript 


Ur 7 
IM 85544 = UET 7 78 (collated by C. Wilcke, March 1988). 
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Transcription 

Column i 

[a-nja Il-a-bay-ANDUL-Su 
. 1E-tel-KA-"Za-ba,-ba, 


. 'Ma-[nul|-um-ma-hi*-ir?-Su-nu 


— 


. Nu-tir-Suruppak* 
. !Ga-se-ir-4Ul-mas 

. IMES.SAG-id-nu-um 
. IMARTU 

ue [A(?)|-hu-nim 

. gi-[bt|-ma 


ee 


~um-ma Sar-ru-ki-in' be-el-ku-nu-ma 


— = 
— 


_ adnu)-[ulm-ma *Samas qu-ra-dam 


— 
xe) 


 ILa‘ba, *Za-bay-ba, u.DAR' Annu-ni)-tum 


— 
(Fe) 


_ a-na Pu-ru-us-ha-an-da 


—_ 
um 


. 'sa'-ba-tim a-na-am ap-la-a-ma 
. un-ne-du-uk-ki 


pened 
ON 


_ i-na a-ma-ri-ku-nu-ti 
. DINGIR.X NIN.DINGIR(-)SU ISIB SANGA 


— 
~] & 


Philological and Textual Notes 


1-8. For Old Babylonian onomastic formations, see H. Ranke, Early Baby- 
lonian Personal Names from the Published Tablets of the So-Called Hammurabi 
Dynasty (B.c. 2000) (Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Series D, vol. 3; Philadelphia, 1905). 

2, Wilcke (“Geschichtsbewu&tsein,” 51 n. 67) suggests an alternative read- 
ing: 'Ma-a[n-n]u-wm-ba-lum-i)-li-Su-nu. 

6. Wilcke (“Geschichtsbewuftsein, 51 n. 67 and Nachtrag) suggests an 
alternative reading: DUBSAG (Di-)id-nu-um, for ‘chief, sheikh’ of the Didnu- 
nomads, though the nominative on the gentilic is difficult. 

10. This line is read according to the collations of Wilcke (“Geschichts- 
bewuf&tsein? 51 n. 67 and Nachtrag). Further support for this reading can be 
found in 10:3: [be-el-k] u-nu-ma. 

11-12. This list of five gods should be compared to those in the “Naram- 
Sin” texts. Six are typical of the OB texts: Istar, Ilaba, Sullat u Hanis Samas u 
Omumst (16B:21-22): [tar Ilaba Sullat u Hani§ Sama u Umsum (19:1-2). 
Seven are typical of the SB tradition: [Star Ilaba Zababa Annunitum Sullat 
Hanis Samas qurddu (22:12-18 et passim). Our five are identical to five of the 
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Translation 


Column i 
1. To Ilaba-andullasu (or: sulailasu) 
. Etel-pi-Zababa 
. Mannum-mabirsunu 
. Nar-Suruppak 
GaSer-Ulmas 
. Messag-idnum 
. Amurrt 
. and Abuni(m) 
. thus speaks 


oo = ot ce & ee 


10. Sargon, your lord: 

11. “Now, O Sama, the hero, 

12. “Ilaba, Zababa, [Star, Annunitum 

13. “to PuruShanda 

14, “in order to capture, give a positive response and 

15. “when my letter 

16. “you see, 

17. “the nin-dingir priestess of god X, the purification priest, the chief adminis- 


trator (of the temple) 


last list, although they appear in a different order. Wilcke (“Geschichtsbewuft- 
sein.” 51 n. 67) corrects the last divine name into “LUGAL! = Hani’. Neverthe- 
less, the sign does not look like LUGAL (cf. line 28 et passim), and Hanis almost 
never occurs alone. Hirsch (AfO 25 [1974-77] 192) reads “Uttu («zadim»)’, but 
the name of this goddess is usually written with the combination TAG.TUG, 
while uttuy = zadim, which does resemble our sign (cf. line 81). Since the peti- 
tion is directed towards the gods, they are the subject of the plural imperative 
apla. The accusative form quradam is incorrect. 

14. Wilcke (“Geschichtsbewuftsein” 51 n. 67) reads a-na-am ap-la-a- 
ku(/ma) ‘Nunmehr habe ich dem... zugesagt’, or ‘Gebt nun... die Zusage fiir 
die Eroberung von B’. There is at least one other example of annu written a-na- 
am (CT 88 21:16 in Old Babylonian). Normally the positive answer is given by 
a god, usually through extispicy, to the human query, which makes apldku sus- 
pect. We are then left with the imperative, as Wilcke points out. 

17. On the pivotal nature of this line, see Wilcke, “Geschichtsbewuftsein; 
O1 n, 67. The reading of this line is not clear. In his collations (Nachtrag), 
Wilcke suggests reading a list of cultic functionaries in this line: EN(!) LAGAR(!) 
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18. 'GuDU,4|.GUDU,ZU+AB 
19. LU.MAH 

20. ES.A.AB.DUZ 

2]. NAM.LAGAR 

22. LU.EGIR 

23. "Sa a-na' Su! LUGAL 
24. A 

25. u-ka-al-lu-t 

26. na-a§ Su-Si-ip-pi-im 
27. na-as za-ap-pi-im 
28, Sa ANDDUL 

29. na-aS GUZA 

30. Sa GIS.PISANSID 

Sl. §a ma-an-za-az-tim 
32, RA.GABA 

33. ma-ar Si-ip-ri-im 

34. Sa INIM.MA.BI 

35. 34 BAN 


NIN.DINGIR(-)Su ISIB SANGA, or the first two signs as ¢X, to whom the possessive 
suffix (-)Su would refer. 

18-2]. If this section of four priests is compared to the section of four 
priests of Enlil’s temple Ekur, en, lagar, nu-é8, gudu, (Proto-LG 205-8, MSL 
12 40), we see that our text begins with gudapsié and ends with NAM.LAGAR. In 
between are the LUMAH (lumahhu) and AB.A.AB.DU7 (ababda). Both are known 
from the Old Babylonian period, and both words are obviously Sumerian loan- 
words. The former is an archaic title of a consecrated priest chosen by liveromen - 
(cf. MSL 12 40:219), while the latter is an administrative temple official (cf. MSL 
12 36:82). For a recent discussion of the position and function of the ababda, see 
D. Charpin, Le Clergé d’Ur au siécle dHammurabi (Paris, 1986) 214ff. For the 
correct reading @S-a-ab-du ‘he walks into the sanctuary’, see P. Steinkeller, Sale 
Documents, 81 n. 238. 

22-31. These seem to be royal court attendants; see Wilcke, “Geschichts- 
bewuftsein, 51 n. 67. 

22. LU.EGIRMES explained as supplemental troops of the army occur in 
the headings of many lists from Mari (cf. ARMT 28 369ff,). 

23-25. This reading follows the suggestion of Wilcke in “Geschichtsbe- 
wuftsein, 51 n. 67, where he emends the text to read Sa ana SU! LUGAL A ti-ka- 
al-lu-vi ‘den, der Wasser fiir die Hande des Konigs bereithalt’ 
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18. “a gudapsi-priest, 

19. “a lumahhu-priest, 

20. “an ababdi-administrative temple official, 
21. “a lagdru-priestess, 

22. “a retainer, 

23. “who for the king’s hand(??) 
24, “water(?) 

25. “he presents, 

26. “scarf-bearer, 

27. “brush-bearer, 

28. “holder of the parasol, 

29. “chair-bearer, 

30. “comptroller(???) 

3]. “holder of a service obligation, 
32, “mounted envoy, 

33. “messenger, 

34. “holder of the word/witness(?), 


35. “bowman, 


26-27. For nas za-ap-pi-im, there are two possible interpretations: zappu 
‘comb, brush’ (AHw 151 1a, where our reference is cited); and sappu B ‘a lance’, . 
which could be compared to the lexical GiRLA (MSL 12 36:99). Cf. Wilcke, 
“Geschichtsbewuftsein; 51 n. 67: na-a§ Su-Si-ip-pi-im, na-as za-ap-pi-im ‘den 
(Lenden?)tuchtrager, den Kammtrager’. 

28-29. The only example known from lexical texts is nds kussém = GU. 
ZA.LA (MSL 12 38:17). | 

30, The reading and meaning of the signs is not known. Perhaps this ofhce 
is similar to NB Sa ina muhhi quppi ‘official in charge of the cash box’. 

31. The term Sa manzaztim seems to denote men under service obliga- 
tions to the crown. 

32-36. These professions are part of the ancient courier service: messen- 
gers, emissaries, and dispatch riders. Horse riders are not an anachronism, since 
excavations in the Keban reservoir area and at Demircihéyiik in western Anato- 
lia suggest that the first domestic horses entered Anatolia towards the end of 
the fourth millennium B.CE. 

34, The profession Sa INIM.MABI does not seem to fit the context if it is 
the equivalent of LU.INIMMA.BL, from Sumerian |i-inim-ma /lu-inim-ak/ 
‘man of transaction/legal case’, the standard term for ‘witness’ (cf. Steinkeller, 
Sale Documents, 105ff,). 

35. For {la. ban] = Sa gastim, cf. MSL 12 171:458. 
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36. ra-ki-ib! ANSE.KUR 
37. SUPES URMAH 

38. ma-sa-ar pi-ri-im 
39, SUKKAL 

40. ma-li"-ki 

Al. ‘LG! mi-ki 

42. mi mi-ki 

(space at end of column). 


Column ii 

43, da-a!-a-ni 

44, ABBA [URU].KI 

45, LUSAG!BA 

46. LU.GI,.[D]UDU 

47. UGULA DAG.GI,A 

48. Sa ALA 

AQ, Su-ut GLPISAN nu-us-hu 
30, UGULA GAR 

O1. Sa E.PAP 

52. KISIB.DUs 

58. MLAN.DUL 

o4. IDIM 

50. MLIDIM 

06. DUMU.LUGAL 

57, DUMU.MLLUGAL 

58. ENSI 

oY. SIPA 

60. SAIDARAg3 (wr. MAS+SUMAS) 


36. For the writing ANSE.KUR without .RA, cf. UET 7 76 rev. 8 (Proto-Diri). 

37-38, The lion-hunter and the elephant warden might afford some kind 
of protection to the royal figure on the march. For the latter term, see most 
recently Steinkeller, ZA 72 (1982) 253 n. 58. 

39-52. Public officials in charge of various levels of city and state adminis- 
tration: beginning with the top level, the sukkallu, the vizier, and the maliki, the 
counselors in charge of directing the political affairs of the whole country; and 
then descending to the city level, the dajjdni, judges, and the AB.BA.URU, city 
elder, who have under them the LU.SAG.BA, the man who administers the oath 
(SAG.BA = mamitu), LU.GIg.DU.DU, the night watchman (= ha’itu MSL 12 116:11), 
the UGULA.DAG.GI,A, the head of the city quarter (MSL 12 39:167), Sa A.LA, the 
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36. “horseman, 

37. “lion-hunter, 

38. “elephant warden, 
39. “vizier, 

40, “counselors, 

| ee 

Be ie 


Be 


Column ii 

43, “judges, 

44, “city elder, 

45. “oath administrator, 

46. “night watchman, 

47. “magistrate of city quarter, 

48, “steward of the water clock, 

49. “overseers of the nushu-containers, 
oO. “.., overseer, 

51]. “superintendent of allotments (?) 
o2. “superintendent of opening seals, 
53. “a (sequestered?) woman of high rank, 
54. “nobleman, 

55. “noblewoman, 

06, “prince, 

of. “princess, 

08. “governor, 

59. “shepherd, 

60. “gamekeeper(?) 


man responsible for the water clock (= Sa maltaktim MSL 12 163:171), the Sat 
GLPISAN nushu, those responsible for the warehouses, the Sa E.PAP, the man 
responsible for some municipal building(?), and finally the KISIB.DUg, the per- 
son responsible for opening sealed objects. The E.PAP may be related to the 
ExPAP found once in an Adab text and frequently in Eblaite administrative 
texts; see most recently M. Baldacci, “ExPAP and the Eblaite Administrative Ter- 
minology,’ WO 22 (1991) 10-20. 

58. For SAL.an.dul = sekretu, cf. MSL 12 124:12’ 

54-55. Another possible equivalency is 1G.idim = saklu ‘simpleton’ MSL 
12 148 v 51, but such a person does not fit the context. 
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61. SIPA.UZ 

62. SIPASAH! 
63, Sad BURUs 
64. MUSEN.DU 
65. SU.PES 

66. SU.PES.(HAD).DA 
67. LU.AAAB.BA 
68. LU.KAR 

69. Sa A.KUs.DA 
70, Sa KUg.UR 
71. Sa GLNA 
72, na-a& SADUG, 
73. Su-ut GA 
74, SIMUG 

75, TIBIRA 

76, BUR.GUL 
77. KU.DIM 

78. ASGAB 

79, BAHAR, 
80. NAGAR 

81. ZADIM 


66. For Su-ha-had-da = Suhaddaku ‘inland fisherman’ (AHw 1260b), cf. 
ba’ir UD.DA ‘inland fisherman’ (CAD B 82a). A. Salonen (on basis of Lands- 
berger) translates ‘fisherman who dries fish (for future use)’ from had ‘to dry’ 
(Fischerei, 46ff.). 

67. For LU.A.AB.BA = bd?ir tadmti ‘sea fisherman’, cf. CAD B 32b; A. Salo- 
nen, Fischerei, 43ff. 

68. The logogram LU.KAR covers certain diverse meanings, see OB Proto- 
Lu (MSL 12 59:725-31), where the following glosses are found: lasémum, 
etérum, nérubum, sibum, abum, ekémum, kartim. Furthermore, there are many 
_ Ebla references, in particular the treaty B13a (TM 75 G2420, Sollberger, SEb 3 
[1980] 142, where he translates ‘harbor master, fugitive’). For a review of all the 
evidence, cf. H. Waetzoldt, ““Diplomaten’, Boten, Kaufleute und verwandtes in 
Ebla; Il Bilinguismo a Ebla (ed. L. Cagni; Naples, 1984) 416-19, where he con- 
cludes that the term refers to ‘Handelszentrum-Kaufleute’. 

69. Literally, ‘the one of cutoff waters’; cf. 1a@.GIS.kus-da (MLS 12 49:458), 
la.é-kus-da = Sa biti parsi (MSL 12 166:265); probably to be related to a-ku; 
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61. “goatherd, 

62. “swineherd, 

63. “birdkeeper, 

64. “fowler, 

65. “fisherman, 

66. “inland fisherman, 

67. “sea fisherman, 

68. “harbor master/local tradesman, 
69. “regulator of the sluice channel, 
70. “functionary in charge of the otter(??), 
71. “supervisor of the gini-offerings, 
72. “bearer of the sattukku-offerings, 
73. “those of milk (offerings?), 

74, “blacksmith, 

75. “metalworker, 

76. “stonecutter, 

77. “silversmith, 

78. “leatherworker, 

79. “potter, 

80. “carpenter, 

81. “jeweler, 


‘sluice channel’ found in gag-a-ku;, li-gag-a-kus ‘the one who opens the 
sluice channel’ PSD A/1 98. | 

70. KUgUR could be the name of a fish, although none such is listed in 
A. Salonen’s Fischerei. The translation is based on the lexeme ur.a = kalab mé 
‘otter’, cf. CAD sv. 

71-73, The people in charge of various religious offerings. The supervisor 
of the gina-u offerings is a post that becomes important in the Middle Assyrian 
period; cf. his official archive in ASSur, O. Pedersen, Middle Assyrian Libraries 
and Archives (Uppsala, 1985) Part I, 43-53. For the 1G.sa-dug, = Sa santukki 
‘person in charge of regular offerings’ (MSL 12 139:364, 170:416), who occurs 
in all periods, see the references in the dictionaries. The Sat Ga is a hapax. 

74-91. These lines consist of commonplace craftsmen of various sorts, 
including artisans and builders, as well as the professions of doctor, barber, and 
gardener. 

79. This sign is not a variant of EDIN, U+EDIN, or BAR+EDIN but similar 
enough to warrant the suggestion of BAHAR, 
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82. AD.KID 

83. A.ZU 

84. SUL 

85. NULKIRIg 

86. LU.TUG.DU,A 
87, Su-ut GADA 


Column iii 
88. LU.TUG 
89. LU.KES.TUG.RA 
90. SITIM 
9]. LU.LRA.RA 
92. GA.RAS 
93. Su-ut NIGKUD 
94, A.GIGRI (GIR;.GIRs) 
95. LU.MA!G{D.DA 
96. Sa NI-bar-bar-ra-ki 
97, LUSUR.RA 
98, LU sa-ri-pi 
99, GA.RLRI 
100, LU.GGUG E 
101. Su-ut SUKAL(= LIRUM).DU 


92. For GA.RAS = ka?es§u ‘trader’, cf. MSL 12 187:267ff. 

93, For sat NiGKUD, ef. ld.nig-kus-da = makisu ‘customs official’ (MSL 
12 187:271, 186:45). 

94. For AGIGRE, see a.GIRs,GIR;-re ‘canal worker, dike worker’, PSD A/I1 90. 

95. For lu.ma-gid-da = Sa makitti ‘boatman’, cf. MSL 12 167:300. 

96. This line is unintelligible. The reading of Ni is unknown. The signs 
bar-bar are really written ma§-ma§, but with the Auslaut -ra, we must assume 
that they are to be so read. For bar-bar A, the PSD gives as meanings: (1) shuttle 
of a loom (giS.bar-bar) and (2) projectile of a weapon (gi.bar-bar). 

97. There is apparently no explicit product listed as object for the proces- 
sor. Note that sadhitu ‘preparer of sesame oil’ is usually written (LU).LSUR(RA), 
and ‘the beer presser’ is usually written lG.kaS.sur (MSL 12 132:108). 

98, For a description of the work of the séripu in the leather industry, see 
M. Stol, “Leder(industrie)” RIA 6 (1988) 582. 
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82. “reedworker, 

83. “doctor, 

84. “barber, 

85. “gardener, 

86. “felter, 

87. “linen/flaxworkers, 


Column iii 
88. “fuller, 
89. “supervisor of wrapping/binding of beaten/lined textiles, 
90. “builder, 
91. “oil presser, 
92. “traveling trader, 
93. “customs official, 
94, “canal worker, 


95. “boatman, 


ee 

97. “manager of the (oil?) press, 
98. “dyers, 

21) eee 


100, “disburser of monthly guqqt-offerings(?), 
101. “strongmen(?), 


99. The essential question is whether this word is to be read in Sumerian 
or Akkadian. If Sumerian, the root would be ri-ri ‘to gather’, and it would be 
related to other professions such as lag-ri-ri (MSL 12 140:379) and da-ba-ri- 
ri (MSL 12 58:700) or ‘the action of the hoe’ (Civil, Kramer AV, 94). If Akkadian, 
the root can be gardru A, gararu B, qardaru, and the result as CAD Q has it sub 
g@riru would be ‘a profession or status’. 

100. There is no evidence of this profession in the lexical texts and the 
monthly gugqt offerings are only attested in first-millennium texts. On the 
other hand, the well-attested kukku cakes are written with GUG. 

101, The signs are SUKAL.DU, but the combination does not yield any 
sense, and note the term LU.LIRUM, line 140. In the Lu lists, there are also two 
entries, la.lirum and lG.SUKAL (MSL 12 167:320, 321, 193 C3 4-5, 208:228, 
224), consistently translated Sa abadrim, mustapsu but both rendered in the 
CAD as ‘wrestler’. Probably both were body contact sports, such as boxing and 
wrestling today. 
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102. HUL 

1038. KAR.DAB 

104, LU.KAS,E 

105. LU.EDIN.NA 

106. Su-ut APIN 

107. Sa UNU(?) PU 
108. KAS.UX! 

109. LU.GIPAR,(GAxERIM).RA 
110. MUHALDIM 

11. e-pi-i du-um-qi 
112. sa si-bi-im-di!(?) 
113. ad-mi-[x| 

114, KAxUDKAxUD,[X] 
115. A.[x| 

116. GA.DUB.BA 

117. SA.TAM 

118. AGRIG 

119. ma-an-di-di 

120. EN.NU.UN TIR 
121. ENNU.UN E 

122. MA.LAH, 

123, MA.LAH, 

124. MA.GJAL'.GAL 
125. MA.GAL.GAL 
126. e-di-ki 


102. For HUL as a profession, see the various copies of the “Names and 
Professions List”: for Aba Salabikh, see R. Biggs, OIP 99, 67, line 189: LAK 188; 
and for Ebla, see A. Archi, SEb 4 (1981) 186, line 200: LAK 183. For a compari- 
son of these copies, see Archi, RA 78 (1984) 171-74. 

108. Although kartappu is usually written logographically as kir,(KA)- 
dab, I assume that we have here a pseudo-logographic spelling. Note that 
kir,(KA)-dab also precedes li.kasy-e in MSL 12 108:242-43, 189:344-45,. 

105. This is just a guess in context. Other possibilities include: alik séri ‘a 
type of soldier’, Sa séri ‘country dweller’ (CAD s.v,). 

112-15. Unclear. For A in the Lu lists, see MSL 12 110:2114f. 

116. For Sandabakkum at Ur, see D. Charpin, Le clergé d'Ur au siécle 
d’Hammurabi, 241, 2726f. 
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102. “entertainer, 

103. “horse groom, 

104. “express messenger / military scout, 
105. “desert police, 

106. “plowmen, 

1h are 


108. “(Someone involved in beer production?), 


“ 


109. “man of the giparu, 


110. “cook, 

111. “confectioner, 
Be. ” sa 

NE eee 

\ We ae 

Lae hain fe 

116. “secretary, 
117. “clerk, 


118. “steward, 

119. “commissar official supervising delivery or distribution of staples, 
120. “forest ranger, 

121. “household guard, 

122. “boatwright, 

123. “boatwright, 

124. “sea-going ship(per), 

125, “sea-going ship(per), 

126. “basket menders, 


119. The madidu official supervising the delivery or distribution of staples 
is not attested hitherto before the MB period. 

120-21. Two types of guards, the forest rangers and the household guard. 
For EN.NU.UN TIR = massar qisti/qisati, cf. references collected in the CAD sv. 
massaru mng. 1b)-3’; and for ENNUUN E = massar biti, cf. MSL 12 37:129, 
116:22, 207:162. 

124-25. Wilcke had assumed that lines 124-25 refer to ships and not to 
persons but corrected this in an addition to the footnote referring to the profes- 
sion in the Old Sumerian period (Wilcke, “GeschichtsbewuStsein;’ 51 n. 67). 

126. For édiku, see CAD sv. édihu. 
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127. LU.AIGLDUg 

128. KUN.GAL 

129. Sa zi-di 

130. S@ ADDIR (A.PA.PAD.BLIZ) 
131. Sa URGIy 


Column iv 

182. Sa GA(wr. BI)-AN-/DUR!(?) 
133. Su-ut a-ma-|tim?| 
134. SITIM.G[AL(?)] 
185, LUL.[x (x)] 

136. h[u]-ub-' bi! 

137. NAR a-tl 

138. LUANTLBAL 
139. LG ATARLA.LA 
140. LU.LIRUM 

141. LUSU.TAG 


127, For LU.AIGLDUg = sékiru, cf. MSL 12 163:170. 

128. Note the unusual spelling KUNGAL for gugallu, usually written 
GU.GAL or KU.GAL. Since KUN is the weir of the canal, it is probably the original 
form of the word. 

129. The only known word that fits is one of the fixed pair siddu u birtu. 

130. ADDIR is written A.PA.PAD.BLIZ rather than the normal A.PA.BLIZ.PAD. 
DIR. 
181. For 3a URGI, = Sa kalbé, cf. CAD K 78a. 

132. For ga-an-dutr = asSdabu, cf. CAD sv. For the frozen Sumerian ver- 
bal forms used as active participles in designating a status, cf. Civil, “ISme- 
Dagan and Enlil’s Chariot, JAOS 88 (1968) 10, note on gab-il. 

135. For LUL.[X], caretaker of x-animal, cf. P. Steinkeller, “The Sumerian 
Verb lug, (LUL)? Studi Epigrafici e Linguistici 1 (1984) 5-17. 

136. For huppti ‘gymnast’, see MSL 12 54:583, 136:233, 165:254. The first 
reference is to the Old Babylonian Proto-Lu section of entertainers, musicians, 
and music, in which htib-bé precedes a-t-a, possibly our entry, line 137. In 
the second reference, Lu IV, it appears in a section between instrumentalists 
and singers and dancers and precedes our entry line 138. See further, CAD and 
AHw s.v. huppi, and note to AbB 9 193:14 for other references. Note that the 
labial is clearly /b/ in this entry. | 

137. In the same Lu IV section appears a-us, which could be related to 
NAR a-t rather than ‘ferryman’ (MSL 12 136:230), but there also appears addir 
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127. “canal worker, 

128. “canal inspector, 

129. “the official responsible for the foreigners, riffraff(?), 
130. “ferryman, 

131. “keeper of hunting dogs, 


Column iv 

132. “tenant, resident(?), 
133. “those of rafts(?), 
134. “builder, 

135. “keeper of |x-animal], 
136. “acrobats, 

137. “singer of woe, 

138. “sign bearer, 

139. “jester, 

140, “wrestler, 


141. “musician, 


(MSL 12 136:231; cf. line. 130 above). Both are seemingly out of place in this 
section. However, the determinative NAR might weigh in the balance. More- 
over, in Proto-Lu of this section, a-t-a occurs between hiib-bé and [é]§-ta-1a 
(MSL 12 54:584). Note that addir is also the name of an octave (cf. Kilmer, “A 
Music Tablet from Sippar(?)” Iraq 46 [1984] 79). The signs nar a 4 might also 
be read KA;. On the other hand, nar a-wt-a occurs in other texts from Ur (ef. 
YOS 5 163:21; see D. Charpin, Le clergé d’Ur au siécle dHammurabi, 250 and 
n. 3). ' 

138. Although the LU.AN.TLBAL is equated in the lexical lists with the 
assinnu, the transvestite functionary in the Inanna cult (MSL 12 134:190), it is 
also equated in the same Lu IV section with the Sa saddi ‘a sign bearer(?)’ 
(MSL 12 136:234), 

139. For the equation LU.A.TAR.LA.LA = epésu Sa namiti ‘to make jests’, cf. 
MSL 16 108 Nabnitu VII (E) 129. Furthermore, for a discussion of LU.A.TAR.LA. 
LA = Sutésti, see Sjoberg, “Beitrége zum sumerischen Worterbuch; Or 39 (1970) 
78-79, and see further PSD A/1 190-91. 

140. For la.lirum, cf. note to line 101. 

14]. The lexeme Su-tag has a large semantic range dependent on the 
direct object of its activity. In the realm of music, it connotes ‘to play an instru- 
ment’, see Sjéberg, “Beitrigge zum sumerischen Worterbuch; Studies Lands- 
berger, 64 n. 2. 
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142. LUKA!TAR 

148. LU.GESPU (SULHAL.HAL) 
144, a3-ta-la(coll.) 

145. ma-ds-su-hu(?) 

146. an-za-li-li 

147. Sa GI.GID 

148. LU.PAPA 

149. LU.DAM.DAM.DI 
150. li-la-i(coll.) 

151. ha-bi-bi 

152. LU.GLDLDA.A 

153. LU.LLU 

154, LU[BALA|G.DI 

155. LU.[x].BA 

156, [x RJA.RA 

157. [X X] 1B [X] 

158. LU.[X].HU.LA.A[T](?) 
159. LU.GIS.U+ [x] 


142. For li.ka-tar-ri-a = 3a dalalim ‘the one of praise’, nutturum (mng. 
unknown), cf. MSL 12 160:77-78. Furthermore, see the discussion by Sjoberg, 
“Der Vater und sein missratener Sohn,’ JCS 25 (1973) 128 n. to line 117; Romer, 
“Einige Beobachtungen zur Gottin Nini(n)sina; Lisan Mithurti (AOAT 1, Keve- 
laer, 1969) 299 n. to line 112. 

148. For li.géSpu = 3a umaii ‘wrestler, acrobat’, see MSL 12 109:192, 
167:319; géSpu = emiiqu, umaSu ‘strength, acrobatics’, see MSL 12 110:218. For 
the association of the acrobat/wrestler in the games/sports of the [Star cult and 
other references, see Kilmer, “An Oration on Babylon; AoF 18 (1991) 19. For 
another but less likely possibility, read here LUSUHALHAL ‘drummer on the 
halhallatu-drum’. | 

144, The singer eStali is found in the same Lu IV section written €§-ta- 
li = MIN-d@ (MSL 12 136:248, as well as MSL 12 54:585-86, 124:21, 103:224; 
and cf. references collected in Kilmer, “A Music Tablet from Sippar(?), Iraq 46 
[1984] 75 n. 6). 

146. For anzalilu, see CAD sv. anzaninu. Possibly a transvestite enter- 
tainer in the [Star cult; see Kilmer, “Oration on Babylon, 17-18. 

147. For Sa GLGcip = li.gi-gid = Sa enbabim, cf. MSL 12 165:248, 208: 244. 
Note the confusion in the lexical texts between this entry and entry line 152. 

148. As has been proven (Sweet, AfO 18, 360) LU.PAPA = Sa hattatim ‘mili- 
tary officer, captain’. However, such a meaning does not fit in this context. More- 
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142. “praise poet(?), 

143. “acrobat/wrestler, 

144, “singer(?), 

145. “experts(?), 

146. “performers, 

147. “embiébu-flutist, 

148. “musician on the clackers, a percussion instrument, 
149. “noisemaker(?), 

130) hse 

151. “habibu-flutists, 

152. “malilu-flutist, 

153. “singer of laments, 
154, “professional mourner, 


over, Sig(PA) = mahdsu and one of the specialized meanings of mahdsu (CAD 
sub mng., 3b) is ‘to play a musical instrument’. Perhaps this functionary beats out 
the rhythm with a stick like a conductor so that the musicians and singers keep 
in time together. Perhaps he plays the instrument giS.PA or giS.PA.PA = sinnatu 
‘clackers’ (cf. MSL 6 125, Hh 7B 114-15; MSL 16 258, Nabnitu 82 iii 15-16), 
149, This entry might be related to the phrase dum-dam-za ‘to make 
noise, rejoice’ (cf. Civil, “Notes on Sumerian Lexicography, I” je 20 [1966] 119ff). 

151. For the habibu-flute, see CAD and AHw sv. 

152. For li.gi-di-da = Sa malilim, cf. MSL 12 165: 249. - = §a inbubi, cf. 
MSL 12 208:243. 

153. For 1t.i-lu = Sa nubé ‘singer of laments’, cf. MSL 12 208:249. 

154. For la. balag-di = sdérihum, munabbi ‘singer of laments’, cf.-MSL 
12 134:175, 165:252-58, 208:251, and references cited in PSD B 79-80. 

155-58. Too damaged for treatment. A possible restoration of line 155 is 
LU[GUB|.BA = mahhii ‘ecstatic’ (cf. MSL 12 102:213), preceded by i-lu-a-li 
(132:117) = muhhi (cf. MSL 12 158:23, 177:26-27, 207:147-48). 

159. The single Winkelhaken could fit any of the percussion instruments, 
the lilissu, manzt, and uppu drums, but rarely do they have a determinative of 
wood, whereas all the string instruments usually have the giS determinative. 
The most probable would be giS.mi-ri-tum, but the space is not sufficient. 
Other possibilities include GIS.MI or GIS.NA, the umbrella or the bed. 
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160. 
161, 
162. 
168, 
164, 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
Le. 
173. 
174. 
175, 


a 
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LU.RAB.U+NINDAxRAT.ZU/KIA(?)| 
mu-sa-ar'-di Sa TIRAN.NA 
mu-us-me-li-il ku-li-li (coll.) 
LDUg 

KISAL.LUH 

LULL [x] ab si 
mu-bi(?)-[x]-lam 

ha-|x]-li (?) 

LUSIG 

LU.GIS.BANSIG 

za-hi-di 

LUISE! 

LU.TAG 

Su-ut "DAG.[x].KISIMS| 

zu ma ma !x! [(x)] 


mu-sar'-bi-di 


Column v 


176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 


LUE LGAL-lim 
Su-ut NIN 'x! 
LU.GIS.KAK 
LU.MASSU.GID.GID 
LU.ENSI(EN.ME.L]) 
ka-zi-i 

ta-bi-hi 


160. Possibly alam-zu = aluzinnu?? 


161. This phrase is unknown. For another unknown muSaridu, see Veen- 
hof, Old Assyrian Trade, 318 n. 439. However, it is more likely that muSardi is 
an S participle of redii. For TIR.AN.NA = manzat ‘rainbow’, cf. CAD and AHw sv. 
162. The hapax muSmellilu is seemingly a SD participle form of mélulu 
verb ‘to play’, from which the nominal forms méluld ‘player, actor’, mummillu 


‘dancer, player, actor’ are constructed. 


163. For i-dug = até, cf. CAD sv. 
164. For kisal-lub = kisalluhhu, cf. CAD sv. 


169. This word is understood as a synonym of 1i.(gi8),ban-tag-ga = ma- 


hisu; cf. CAD sv. 


LOU axa 
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i, 


161. “followers of the rainbow(??), 
162. “dancer (adorned) with wreaths(?), 


163. 
164. 


“doorkeeper, 


“court sweeper, 


165. “the man filled with charm(??), 
166) * 5% 

ae 

168. “hunter/scout, 

169. “bow-armed hunter, 

170, “stalking hunters, 

171. “animal fattener, 

Ley” hae 

ee ees 

ibe: ae 

LYS.” sewn de 

Column v 

176. “the man of the palace(!) 
177. “those of the queen(?) ..., 
178. “claviger, 

179. “diviner, 

180, “dream interpreter, 

18]. “grooms, 

182. “butchers, 


‘list 


171. For LU™8SE = mari, cf. MSL 12 122:37. 


167 


175. There is a homophonous lexeme, muSarbidu ‘a soft leather hide’, that 
might be related to this entry. Furthermore, it is interesting to speculate on the 
possibility of a variant rendering of MU.DASA written MU.DALBI SA = mudasti 


(of names)’; cf. CAD sv, 


178. LU.GIS.KAK does not seem to belong among the diviners and proph- 
ets. In this title sikkatu should probably be related to the Old Assyrian word for 
military expedition or army. 
181. The word written ka-zi-i is most probably a byform of kizé ‘groom’. 
182. The butcher seems to come as an afterthought, since he could have 
been placed in some of the earlier groupings. 
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188. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
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sa-bi DAM.GAR 
[xX] 

NAR 

NAR.GAL 
NAR.GAL.2 
na-z|a/ha-x x] PAP 
sa-[bi(?) x|-lim 


a-na 'a'? 'balalam'? siG4?-tim 


183. Classes of merchants have been listed above, but this item could pos- 


sibly include all the tradesmen and their dependents (‘the people of the mer- 
chant’), though this idea seems out of place on this list, or more probably the 
‘army of the merchant’, native people hired to protect them in foreign parts. 
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183. “army/people of the merchant, 
be eee 

185. “singer, 

186. “chief singer, 

187. “assistant chief singer, 

LOS. eos 

189. “people of the .../ seize! 

190. “to the ... of the brickwork.” 


189. A possible reading might be sa-[bi a-|lim ‘the people of the city’. Wilcke 
(personal communication) suggests reading: sa-[ab-ta-n]im!? ‘seize’, which would 
be the expected verb at the end of the letter. 

190. Wilcke (personal communication) suggests reading: a-na ha-al-qu-tim 
‘as missing (persons)’. : 


Part B 


Naram-Sin 


Chapter 6 


Naram-Sin and the Lord of ApiSal 


12 
“Naram-Sin and the Lord of Apisal” 


Introduction 


This narrative composition has been considered the “Naram-Sin Epic.”! 
The central event is a conflict between Naram-Sin and an unnamed ruler of the 
city of ApiSal. This conflict is known from the omen tradition and the chronicles. 
The historicity of the event has been disputed by many scholars.? Nonetheless, 
a royal inscription was published by B. Foster (ARRIM 9 [1990] 25-44), in 
which Naram-Sin describes his defeat of a coalition army of Sumerian cities and 
Amorites that assembled in the vicinity of Mount BaSar (modern Jebel Biri, 
mountain of the land of the Amorites) to do battle with the Akkadian king. The 
head of the coalition, King Lugal-AB, hailed from a city the reading of whose 
name is uncertain; it appears in the text as REC 349 (= ABxU/SUS).KI. Foster sug- 
gests that this writing might represent the city of ApiSal but identifies it with 
the Sumerian city of the same name in southern Mesopotamia (ibid., 35-36). 
Newest collations of the text have shown that this king and country are Lugal- 
girid of Uruk; see the forthcoming article by Walter Sommerfeld (“Naram-Sin, 
die ‘Grofe Revolte’ und MAR.TU”) in the Oelsner Festschrift. 

Although the fragmentary nature of this composition precludes definitive 
statements about its narrative structure, the story elements are clear. The 
actions involve a military expedition to the city-state of ApiSal. The violent char- 
acter of Naram-Sin attracts notice: isat libbi muti napihtum ‘the burning fire 


Hecker, Epik, 37. | 
“See the discussion by J.-J. Glassner, “Naram-Sin poliorcéte: Les Avatars d’une sen- 
tence divinatoire; RA 77 (1983) 3-10. 
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within the hero’ v 11; Sarram ezzam ‘the furious king’ vi 7. In this text he is pre- 
sented as a terrifying conqueror endowed with an awesome aura, whose 
essence is epitomized by the word lion. Examples from the text are: kima 
nésimmi nahirim tabassxi “You are as a raging lion’ (v 2); and belt attama li 
labbu ‘My lord, verily you are a lion’ (v 18). He is ably seconded by his sukkallu 
‘vizier. On the divine level, he is fulsomely praised as being escorted by divine 
attendants: [laba, Zababa, Annunitu, and Si-labba (ii 4’ff.), as well as Irnina 
(v 4), whom we met in text 7. In this divine assembly, Naram-Sin appears as il 
mdatim ‘god of the land’ (ii 3’). The god Enlil appears, if not as his antagonist, at 
least as a wily deceiver (v 10, 16; vi 5). 

The setting is not described. Despite the well-known small Sumerian 
town of Apisal situated to the east or southeast of Umma, it is most probable 
that the Apisal of this siege refers to another ApiSal near Alalakh.* As Glassner 
points out, Ris-Adad is known as king of ApiSal in the literary tradition but as 
king of Armanum (= Aleppo? cf. RGTC 1 18) in the historical tradition. The lit- 
erary evidence to which he refers is the mention of ApiSal in the list of the 
coalition of the foreign kings who rebelled against Naram-Sin in the Great 
Revolt (16B:31: Ris-Adad Sar ApiSal between the king of Nawar and the king of 
Mari). Further, the ApiSal of this composition might have some vague connec- 
tion with the nomadic chieftain ApiaSal, seventeenth king of Assyria according 
to the Assyrian King List, as well as with the enigmatic state of ABARSILAKI 
with which the state of Ebla contracted a treaty. 

The narrative contains the following story segments. The first section is 
reminiscent of the Sargon tale, Sar tamhdri “King of Battle” (text 9), in which 
the king desires to undertake a military campaign but his soldiers are reluctant. 
The next extant section gives a description of Naram-Sin, apparently proceed- 
ing with the campaign, surrounded by a divine guard. The reverse concerns an 
exchange of messages between Naram-Sin and the lord of Apisal, who is not 
designated by name in this text. In col. v there is a poetic speech by a messenger 
of the lord of ApiSal. The message apparently enrages Enlil, while it appeases 
Naram-Sin, who then consults with his vizier. At the instigation of Enlil, the 
vizier proceeds to persuade Naram-Sin to wage battle against his enemies. After 
a break, the text continues. Enlil is in conference with the lord of ApiSal, who 
does not know how to respond to Naram-Sin’s daily challenge. He pleads with 
Enlil to help him, and Enlil’s response is, “You will rule ApiSal.” This answer is 
clearly ambiguous, since it might apply either to Naram-Sin or to the lord of 
Apisal. This negative image of Enlil is also found in the Sargon tale “King of 
Battle.” The narrative probably continued on several tablets, of which this tablet 
was the first. 

The discourse mode is one of dialogue, between the messenger and the 
king, and between the god and the king. The transitions, which are minimal, are 


3 Cf. Steinkeller, ZA 72 (1982) 242-43 n. 18; see also Foster, ARRIM 9 (1990) 40-48. 

4 Cf. Glassner, RA 77, 10. The Alalakh reference is 409:45 (OB), listing expenses in 
connection with the marriage of a prince of Alalakh and the daughter of the Lord LU 
URU.A-pi-Sal.K1. 
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given by an omnipresent covert narrator. The literary text reflects topoi of Naram- 
Sin’s royal inscription (mentioned above). This inscription begins with the send- 
ing of messages to the lords of the Upper Lands and the rulers of Subartu. Their 
actions are also circumscribed by the statement that they feared Enlil (Ilaba 
according to collations by W. Sommerfeld). 

The use of dialogue and the characterization of the protagonists in this 
text reflect a closer relationship to the Sargon texts than to the other Naram-Sin 
texts, Another significant point is the presence of the gods in the background 
moving the players. In particular, as noted, it is Enlil who wants war and not 
peace between the antagonists. 


General Observations 


The tablet was originally part of the collection of Lord Amherst of Hack- 
ney at Didlington Hall, Norfolk, when Pinches made his original copy. After 
Pinches’s death, the copy was given to the editor of Archiv ftir Orientforschung, 
and the text was sold. Giiterbock published the copy immediately, but the origi- 
nal text against which it could be checked was not located. Recently the text 
reappeared as Lot #81, Sotheby's Auction House, on July 17% 1985, when it was 
purchased by the British Museum and handed over to their conservation 
department. 

This text is written on a three-column tablet, of which the bottom 
seven/eight lines are extant on the obverse and the top twenty/twenty-one lines 
are preserved on the reverse. It seems to be the product of a scholarly hand 
rather than a school exercise. However, it is replete with scribal errors both of 
addition and subtraction. Note the addition of syllables (-{(bi))- i 6’; -(ta))- ii 5’) 
and the omission of syllables (-(ra)- v 17; -(li)- vi 6), which may account for the 
absence of mimation on a few words. The lack of manuscript reliability coupled 
with the employment of rare words and abstruse epithets (see below) make it 
difficult to conjecture the meaning of broken and unclear readings. 


Orthography and Language 


The paleography of this text shows early noncursive Old Babylonian sign 
forms. Its linguistic features identify the composition as originating in the south 
of Mesopotamia. As for the graphemes used to render the syllables, the B1:PI 
(bi-ir-bi-ru-ka, v 1; li-pi-ti-a-nim, i 3’) contrast expresses in writing the voiced/ 
voiceless distinction in the labials, which is characteristic of the southern tradi- 
tion of orthography. Also significant are the rendering of the emphatic dental 
/tu/ by the Du sign (tu-da-at, i 3’) and the emphatic velar /qi/ by Gr (qi-bi-tum, 
v 9). In marking the affricated */ts/, this text follows the method encountered in 
the “Code of Hammurapi” and letters of Sam3i-Adad I and his son.5 Initially 
and medially, where geminated, the set ZA, ZI, “ZU is employed (lu-us-sa-qd-ar, 
v 7; ku-us-st-i-im, vi 11); medially, whenever single, the set “SA, SI, “SU is 


>See Goetze, RA 52 (1958) 144, 146. 
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employed (i-si-ru, ii 1’). In the instances where the “/ts/ is geminate, the syllable 
ending with the */ts/ is rendered by “AZ, IZ, UZ (ku-us-st-i-im, vi 11). The plene 
writings reflect the system discussed in general by J. Aro® and in particular in 
reference to the hymn to Bélet-ili, discussed by C. Wilcke.” However, these 
writings probably have nothing to do with the orthographic tradition but are 
dictated by prosody (see below). The morphology is consistent with an early 
Old Babylonian date for the text. The vowels u and i are not contracted (see fur- 
ther below). 


Poetics 


This composition and the next are representative of the highly evolved 
Old Babylonian “hymno-epic” poetic idiom. This style is characterized by. its 


6J. Aro, StOr 19/11, 18. 
7C. Wilcke, ZA 67, 154-55. 


Transcription 


Obverse 


Column i 
(break) 
1’. [x] a& ka(?) ak ta am 8a a-ta-a-ti ba-na-ta 
2’. at-lu-uk x(er.?) ma-a-ta-am na-ki-ir-ta-am I 1 za-ir-ta-am 
3’. a-ta-al-ka-am-ma li-pe-ti-a-nim // tu-da-at Sa-du-tu-i ta-ab-ra-at If el-ni 


Philological and Textual Notes 


Obverse 


i 1’. The verb at the end of the line seems to be a second-person mascu- 
line stative, but it cannot come from bani, since the expected form would be 
banidta. Another possibility would be to emend the text by adding the mima- 
tion (am) to create a noun in the accusative. 

i 2’. The first word in the line should be a verb. It was originally read by 
Giiterbock as Su-lu-uk-ni, from the verb Siluku, governing a double accusative, 
the pronominal object -ni ‘us’ and mdtam ‘land’. In form it is an infinitive; the 
imperative would be salik. If one could assume a scribal error and take the verb 
as an imperative, there would be two possible interpretations of the line: “Lead 
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archaisms, convoluted syntax, rare words, and abstruse epithets. Examples are: 
(a) archaisms, the use of the preposition isti instead of itti (ii 3’, v 4), the use of 
nunation (ii 5’), the lack of contraction of u and i; (b) free syntax, subject-verb- 
prepositional phrase (ii 3’), prepositional phrase-verb-subject (next line, ii 4’), 
subject-prepositional phrase-verb (v 4); (c) rare words, uzibu (i 6’), Salbubum 
(v 10); (d) abstruse epithets, palil urhim...eddam qarnin (ii 4’-5’). Other 
hymno-epic traits found in this text include the shortened assimilated form of 
the prepositions ina and ana to i(n)- and a(n)-, and the use of the terminative- 
_locative suffixes. Further, this text is unique in its apparent reflection of pro-— 
sodic features, with its lengthened short vowels, additional syllables, and elided 
syllables (for instance, kilal kilalal...qarnam qarna’am, obv. ii 6’-7’). 


Manuscript 


Unknown Provenance 
BM 139965 = Giiterbock, AfO 18 (1939-40) 46-49 (see photographs, p. 389). 


Translation 


Obverse 


Column i 
(break) 
1’, “[...J..., of which I speak... 
2’. “When the departure for the strange and hostile country 


3’. “I have launched, let the paths through the mountains be opened for me, 
the...s of springs.” 


us through the hostile land’ or “Make the hostile land serve us’. However, it is 
likewise conceivable that the first sign is not Su but la or at. The last possibility 
results in an infinitive Gt of ala@ku in status constructus, which should be the 
object of the verb attalkamma in line 3’, but the following nouns are in the 
accusative rather than the genitive case. 

i 3’. For ti-da-at, see tidu ‘Weg, Pfad’ (AHw 1393b). Von Soden interprets 
the last two words as follows: (1) fa-ab-ra-at, plural of tabritu (AHw 1299b) “(staun- 
endes) Anschauen’, with cross-reference to taSiltu; (2) under taSiltu (= GIRI,.ZAL) 
(AHw 1888a), he makes a cross-reference to tabritu B2, our reference, and one 
must assume he reads KA.NI as GIRI,.ZAL. There are obstacles to both readings: 
(a) the plural of tabritu should be tabridtum, since there is no vowel contraction » 
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4’, {i nu-ka-all-li-im-ka a-la-ak Sa-a§-mi-i I a-ka-al pi-i-tim 
5’. [...]-ni Sa-ta-a-i(er.?) me-e na-da-tim 
6’. [.. ]-ib A-ka-déx1 ti-zi-(bi))-i-bu 
Column ii 
(break) 
|’. i-si-ru [...] 1 er-se-tum Sa x |. ..] 
2’. Na-ra-am“ENZU ur-ha-su i-la-ak-ma 
3’. il ma-tim i-la-ku i8-ti-Su 


in this text, and (b) the reading GIRI,.ZAL would be the only logogram to be used 
in this text. The word ta-ab-ra-at probably should be understood as a malformed 
substantive plural feminine in apposition to tuddat. According to the photograph, 
the sign before the ni seems to be un. If we read it as a logogram KALAM-ni or 
UN-ni ‘our land’ or ‘our people’, it would fit the context admirably, but again it 
would be the only logogram to be used in this text. A slight emendation would 
produce e!-ni ‘spring’. Cf. the description of opening springs in mountains in the 
inscription of Ilu-Summa (Grayson, RIMA 1, 17, A.0.32.2:30- 48). 

The identity of the subject is not clear. Glassner suggests (Akkadica 40 
[1984] 28) it is the gods who open the roads for the army. However, the verb li- 
pe-ti-a-nim is feminine plural. If we do not analyze the verb as D (as von Soden 
does, AHw 860b) but as N, then the subject of the sentence is the roads, which 
makes excellent sense. 

i 4’. The noun pi-i-tim may derive from pemtu/pentu ‘charcoal’, which 
occurs in the form pettu and pe-ettu in Middle and Neo-Assyrian. It also means 
‘firestone, stone for making fire’ (cf. Hallo, JAOS 103 [1983] 179). The phrase 
refers to the consuming of bread baked directly on coals, since no oven exists in 
an army camp. Similar sentiments are expressed by the Sibitti when they urge 
Erra to battle: “({Why] are you lingering at home like a weak child? Like those 
who do not stride into the battlefield, shall we have to eat women’s bread?...) 
akal ali lullti ul ubbala kaman tumri Sikar naSpi dussupi ul ubbalu mé nadi 
city-bread, though plentiful, is not comparable to loaves (baked) in embers. 
Sweet naSpu-beer is not comparable to water from the water-skin” (I 57-58). 

i 6’. The verb at the end of the line is perplexing. It could be a Dt form of 
a verb with the root s/s/z-b-b referring to the city of Akkade in the subjunctive. 
No apparent verb suggests itself: sababu D ‘to keep something aloft on wings’ 
(CAD S, AHw S) or *zabdbu D ‘to be in a frenzy, to act crazily’ (CAD Z) are the 
only apparent verbs with this root. If we emend the signs to read t-zi-(bi))-i-bu, 
grammatically the only possible solution to such a form would be a preterite 
plural of the verb wasabu ‘to add, enlarge’. On the other hand, another possibil- 
ity is to view this word as a noun. Two rare nouns come into consideration: 
uzibu ‘abandoned, orphaned child’ (AHw 1447b) and uzubbti/uzibbti. (AHw 
1448) ‘divorce settlement, parting gift’ 
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4’. “[Let us sh]ow you the manner of battle, the bread (baked) on coals, 


oO”. “[...] the drinking of water from waterskins.” 
6’. “|the...] of Akkade,;” they added. 

Column ii 

(break) 


1’. They will surround [...] (and) the land of [.. |]. 
2’. Naram-Sin proceeds on his way. 
3’. The God-of-the-Land—they go with him. 


ii 1’. Cf. amat Sarrukin Sa ummansu radu isiriima ‘the omen of Sargon, 
whose troops a rainstorm immobilized (lit. hemmed in)’ (CT 20 2 rev. 9-10 and 
dupls., ibid. 3a:1-2, 8 80-7-19,157 rev. 6). In our text, the troops are probably 
hemming someone else in, ie., laying siege. 

ii 3’. The expression il mdtim is relatively rare, being found only on three 
other occasions in the singular: 

(1) The gate of the temple of ASSur, which was part of the stepgate (muS- 
lalu) and the place of judgment, is called bab nis il mati ‘the gate of the oath of 
the God of the Land’ The referent is obviously ASSur (Adad-nirari I, Grayson, 
RIMA 1, 140, A.0.76,7:36 = AOB I 68:36 = Grayson, ARI I, 63 §409]; 

(2) In a variant to a takultu text, a similar expression occurs: 4Ni-is 
DINGIRMES.KUR with variant [4Ni]-iSDINGIR.KUR, referring perhaps to the 
deified gatepost mentioned in (1) (B. Menzel, Assyrische Tempel II, T 138, no. 61 
i 27, and var. no. 62:1’; see note to text on T 145 to line I 27); 

(3) In a poem to SuSinak found in an Elamite grave of Old Babylonian 
date, he is described as tabkat puluhtakama i-li ma-ta-ti ‘your awesomeness is 
poured out, O God of the Lands’ (Scheil, RA 18, 172, no. 5:4 = Dossin, MDP 18, 
250:4 = Ebeling TuL 21 iv 4). 

For an example of the plural, cf. ili matim iStarat matim ‘the gods of the 
land, the goddesses of the land’ (ZA 43, 306:5: “Prayer to the Gods of the 
Night”). In the singular, however, it seems from the few examples above that it 
refers to the chief god of the local pantheon. [/-matim may appear as a divine 
name in the Early Dynastic god-lists. The writings AN-ma-tum ‘god, the land’ 
(Deimel, SF 1 viii 1, Fara; see M. Krebernik, ZA 76 [1986] 166) and il-md-ti ‘god 
of the land’ (OIP 99 82 rev. i’ 2, Aba-Salabikh; see P Mander, Il Pantheon di 
Abii-Salabikh |Naples, 1986] 29, no. 297) could be so interpreted, but it seems 
more likely (in view of the nominative on the former example) that they should 
be interpreted as 4Matum ‘Death’. In our text, it is possible that the phrase il 
matim refers to the king Naram-Sin. This would also remove the difficulty of 
the singular subject and the apparently plural verb. The subject of the sentence 
is the troops, as in line 1, who accompany the god of the land, Naram-Sin. For 
Naram-Sin as il Akkade, see Seux, Epithétes, 107-8; and for Sar-kali-Sarri as il 
mati XKI, see ibid., 109. Note that the equivalent and more common Sumerian 
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4’, im-ma-ah-ra I-la-ba pa-li-il ur-hi-i-im 
5’, i-wa-ar-ka Za-ba-ba e-da\ta))-am qd-ar-ni-in 
6’. Su-ri-in An-nu-ni-ti & Si-la-ba ki-la-al I ki-la-la-al x (er.?) 
7’. i-mi-ta-am t Su-we-la-a-am qd-ar-na-am // qa-ar-na-a-am 
Column iii 
(break) 
14 Melina 


4’. Su hime |...| 

a. mu-ki-i[l... | 

6’. ut-ta Si/rular/hi |. . |] 
7’. na-ar |... 


8’. hu [..] 


Reverse 


Column iv 

l. Sar-ra-lam...| 
. mi-na-am tla-...] 
. Na-ra-am-“[ENZU ... | 
. mi-na-am |...|| 
. Sar-ra-am |...| 
. ri-i-du(?)-[um ...| 
e-is [..] 
. ma-an-|...] # |... 
Jini. JA. 


cS 6 «f oF fu m& co we 


title dingir-kalam-ma is used both of kings and gods (see Seux Epithétes, 389; A. 
Sjoberg, ZA 63 [1974] 16, note to line 26’; and Orientalia Suecana 23/24 [1974- 
75| 177, note to line 10). 

ii 4’, It is now clear from the photograph that the second word is to be 
read i-la-ba, and from the parallel line, it could be expected that this word con- 
tains the name of the god followed by a two-word epithet. Although the patron 
deities of the king are written with logograms in col. v 6, “INANNA 1 Il-a-bay, it 
is still possible that the writing I-la-ba refers to the same god as Il-a-bay. 

For the epithet palil urhim, see the note by Giiterbock (AfO 18, 48). For a 
discussion of Palil and palalu, see E. A. Speiser, “Palil and Congeners: A Sam- 
pling of Apotropaic Symbols, Studies Landsberger, 389-93. Note the gloss alik 
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4’. To the fore, Haba, the pathfinder, 

o. to the rear, Zababa, the sharp-horned, 

6’, the emblems of Annunitum and Si-labba, two by two, 
7’. right and left, horn by horn. 


Column iii 
(too fragmentary for translation) 


Reverse 


Column iv 
l. The king [..|] 
2. What are you [...|? 
3, Naram-S|in... | 
4, What are [you... |? 
o. The king |.. |] 
(the remaining lines are too fragmentary for translation) 


mahri for palilu. The reference is to a divine bodyguard who protects Naram- 
Sin while he is on the road. 

ii 5’. The word e-da-ta-am is emended according to the suggestion of von 
Soden (JNES 19, 164), who understands e-da-ta-am as a scribal error and reads 
eddam qarnin ‘mit spitzen Hornen’. Cf. in broken context in reference to the 
chariot of Marduk, e-di-id gar-{ni| ‘with sharp horns’ (Lambert, Symbolae Bohl, 
279:8), | 

ii 6’. For the goddess Annunitum, see the survey by K. B. Godecken, 
“Bemerkungen zur Géttin Annunitum, UF 5 (1973) 141-62; and for the god- 
dess Si-labba(t), see Deimel, Pantheon, 258:3206. Although Pinches copied ki ki 
la al, the photograph has only ki la al. 
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10. mi |..|] 
11. us-[...] 
12. ur-|.. |] 
13. ri-[...] 
(break) 


Column v 
l. bi-ir-bi-ru-ka gi-ri ri-gi-im-ka ad-du-um 
. ki-ma ni-e-Si-im-mi na-hi-ri-im ta-ba-as-si 
. ba-as-mu-um-mi pi-i-ka “IM.DUGUD sti-up-ra-ka 
. Ir-ni-na is-ti-ka i-la-ak 
. la-a ti-i-Su Sa-ni-ni 8a ki-ka ma-an-nu-um 
nu-uh-ma *INANNA it Il-a-ba, li-ra-ma-ka 
e-et-qa-ni-i-ma lu-us-sa-qd-ar ni-is-ka I! lu-ut-ma 
. adi ma-ri Si-ip-ri{im) t-Sa-an-nu-ti_ sé-eq-ra~am) 


Oo a7 oo ot ph oS wm 


. u-ta-ki-is-ma a-di-3i-za-az qi-bi-tum I ib-ta-a 


—_ 
©C 


. ig ta az da *En-lil Sa-al-bu-bu-ti-um If i-nu-uh Sa-ar-ru-ti-um 


Reverse 


v l. These similes appear in other literary texts. The fire image usually 
refers to the mouth: cf. ka-zu giS-bar-re-huS-a (CBS 4503+:21’; Sjoberg, Ex 
Orbe Religionum: Studia Geo Widengren (Leiden, 1972) 61 [prayer for Hammu- 
rapi]; piSu 4BIL.GI-ma (Gilg. Y v 17 [speaking of Huwawa]). On the other hand, 
the roar is commonly compared with the god of the thunderstorm: Seg,-gi,-a- 
ni 48kur-gin, In-nin-Sa-gur,-ra, line 52 (Sjéberg, ZA 65, 182); za-pa-dg- 
zu 4iSkur (CBS 4503+:20’: Sjoberg, Studia Geo Widengren, 61 [prayer for Ham- 
murapi]). For a similar spelling of ()addum, cf. “The Epic of Zimri-Lim? 141: 
illak ad-du-um ina Suméligu ‘Addum goes on his (Zimri-Lim’s) left’ (D. Charpin, 
MARI 5 [1987] 661). 

v2. For the phrase nésu nad iruas a formulaic epithet, see Hecker, Epik, 164. 

v 3. These similes paint a terrifying picture: the venom-laden mouth with 
protruding tongue of the viper and talons of the monstrous, lion-headed eagle. 
For the identification of the baSmu-snake as the venomous horned viper, see 
F. A.M. Wiggermann, Mesopotamian Protective Spirits: The Ritual Texts (Gro- 
ningen, 1992) discussion, pp. 166ff. and illustration, p. 186, fig. 2; and J. Black 
and A. Green, Gods, Demons and Symbols of Ancient Mesopotamia (London, 
1992) 168. For the latest discussion of Anza the lion-headed eagle, see Wigger- 
mann, Mesopotamian Protective Spirits, discussion, pp. 159ff. and illustration, 
p. 187 fig. 11; and Black and Green, Gods, Demons and Symbols, 107-8. 
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Column v 
1. “Your radiance is fire, your voice is the thunderstorm. 
“You are as a raging lion. 
“Your mouth is a venomous viper, your nails are (those of) the Anza. 
. “Irnina walks beside you. 
“You have no equal. Who is like you? 
“Be calm! Let [Star and Haba love you! 
. “Spare me and I will take an oath and swear (allegiance) to you.” 


. When the messenger had delivered (his) speech, 


CHONDA POW 


. He removed (himself). Meanwhile he is standing(?), the utterance over- 
came (him). 


bh 
=) 


. Enlil, the raging one, had... (or: the raging one had... ed Enlil). The king 


was appeased. 


v 5. For the phrase la tiSu Sdnini as a “Versanfangsformel’, see Hecker, 
Epik, 171. 

v 7. This line is elliptical in that the verbs lussagar and lutma seem to 
refer to the same object, niSka. The idea seems clear enough: the messenger of 
Apisal is asking Naram-Sin to spare him and his country, ApiSal, during the 
military campaign and promising in return a loyalty oath. 

v 9. The verb uttakkiima has been taken by the dictionaries as a Dt form 
of akdSu ‘to drive out of the way, to displace’, but nakd&u ‘to set aside, set on 
fire’ is also plausible. 

The subordinating conjunction adi should govern a verb in the subjunc- 
tive, as in the preceding line, which Si-za-az is not. The form of the verb is not 
clear. A possible interpretation of the phrase is that it contains a sandhi writing 
of adisu (adverbial) + izzaz = a-di-Si-za-az ‘while he is standing’. The third- 
person referent may be Enlil, who appears in the next line. On the other hand 
the referent may be the word gibitum. 

The last verb is also problematic: a tentative suggestion is to take the verb 
as bd’u ‘to walk along, to meet, to sweep over destructively’, but whether to 
understand the form as G perfect or Gt present is not clear. 

v 10. The first four signs are quite clear. Therefore, the reading ig- -bil- 
Sum!-ma! ‘he said to him’ (von Soden, AHw 453) must be rejected on the 
grounds that it makes no sense in the context, since there is no speech by Enlil 
in the following lines and the verb should convey the contrast between raging 
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11. t-Sa-at li-ib-bi mu-ti na-pi-ih-tum Il ib-li 

12, Na-ra-am-4EN.ZU pa-a-su i-pu-Sa-am-ma 

13, is-sa-qda-ra-am-ma Su-uk-ka-li-is-Su 

14. a-te-re-et A-pi-Sa-li-im te-es-me-e 

15. mi-im-ma i§-pu-ra-am i-in-ka ma-ah-ra-a 

16. i-na a-wa-at 4En-lil-li ma-macli-i§ I! i-pa-al-3u 

17. is-sa-aq-qd-ar a-na Na-ra)-am-“EN.zU e-[te|//-li-[im|] 

18. bé-li at-ta-a-ma lu-ti la-bu na-ki-r|u-ka] / Su-nu lu-u si-li-bu-ma a i-ra-|(x)| 


19. [x] ra ah ad(?) ri-ig-mi-i-ka li-ru-bu I a-na hu-ur-ri-Sul-[nu] 
20. |. Jiniinikial.] | 

1 A ee ae ae 2 

(break) 


Column vi 
1. [... a8-Sum du-ul-lu|-uh te-er)-ti-im 
2. |... Jig(?)-ta-ra-ni-is-Su 
3. [... it]-ta-qi te-e-ir-ta-am |//... |mu-Si-Su & Si-ri-i-Su 


. [...] a-ma-ka-al Si-ip-ru-um 
[...] i-te,-eh-hi 4En-lil a-na A-pi-Sa-(li)-im I ip-tu 
. [i]&-[t]a-ap-ra-ak-ku Na-ra-am-““EN.ZU I Si-ip-ra-am 


| o Or & 


mi-na-am ta-pa-al §ar-ra-am iz-za-am 


Enlil and pacified Naram-Sin. No obvious verb suggests itself. Although the 
form of the adjective Salbubu occurs only in a lexical text and in our text, the 
form of the adjective Salbabu occurs as an epithet of Marduk, Nabi, Nergal, and 
Erra. This is the only occurrence of the adjective as an epithet of Enlil. On the 
other hand, it may not be an epithet of Enlil; the raging one could be Naram- 
Sin, and the object could be Enlil. The syntax of lines 8-10 could be: adi-subor- 
dinating clause, main clause with verb in a -t- form (uttakkigma), adi-clause, 
main clause with two verbs in a -t- form (ibtd, iktasda), Line 10 would then be 
transitional to line 11 with two preterite verbs (inih, ibli). The verbs in the -t- 
form would be perfect aspect, describing Naram-Sin’s feelings before the 
speech of the ApiSsalian messenger, and the verbs in the preterite would be 
narrative past tense, describing Naram-Sin’s feelings after the speech of the 
messenger. 

v 13. For the form Sukkallissu, the terminative adverbial -is plus pro- 
nominal suffix, see B. Groneberg, “Terminativ- und Lokativadverbialis in allt- 
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11. The burning fire within the warrior was extinguished. 

12. Naram-Sin opened his mouth, 

13. and speaks to his vizier: 

14. “You have heard the message of the ApiSalian. 

15. “Has anything he delivered found favor in your eyes?” 

16. He answers him fully upon the command of Enlil. 

17. He speaks to Naram-Sin, the young nob|le]: 

18. “My lord, verily you are a lion. Your enemies—they are foxes, may they not 
[stale 

19. “At the '...1 of your roar—may they slink into [their] hollows!” 

2A), x 

(break) 


Column vi 
1. [...] because of the ambiguity of the omen. 
2. [...] they (pl. fem. / dual) ... for him. 


3. [to/before Enlil he offered] sacrifices, the omen / [(he sought)] night and 
day (lit. his nights and his mornings). 


4. A message [(arrives)| every day. 
5. [...] Enlil approaches the ApiSalian, they met(?). 


op) 


. “Naram-Sin has sent you a message. 


~] 


. “What answer will you give the furious king?” 


babylonischen literarischen Texteny AfO 26 (1978-79) 15-29; our example is 
listed on p. 25, sub BI (d) 4. The sukkallu appears also in the texts concerning 
Sargon, discussing military tactics and desire for combat: 6:33, 9B obv. 18. 

v 14. The form a-te-re-et contains the shortened form of the preposition 
ana + tértu in status constructus. 

v 18. In this line, there may be a reference to the “Fable of the Fox.” In 
that tale, one of the fox’s antagonists is the lion. The position of the lion in that 
fable is obscure, but it seems that he has both might and right on his side and 
that he is the instrument of divine punishment (Lambert, BWL, 188). Note also 
that the fox is known in the fable and outside it as the proverbial trickster. 

vi 1-3. In these lines, the lord of ApiSal seeks oracular guidance from 
Enlil in the extispicy performed after the royal sacrifice. Note that in this text 
the word tértu means both ‘message’ (cf. col. v 14) and ‘oracular message’. In 
addition, the word Siprum is used to denote ‘message’ (lines 4 and 6). 

vi 6. The phrase Sipram Sapdru is unique to this text. 
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8. at-ta-a-ma lu-t i-li a-pa-al-Su 
9. id-na-am-ma pi-i-ka lu-us-ta-na-an If it-ti-i-Su 
10. at-ta-di-ik-kum te-bi-e-il ! A-pi-Sa-al K1 
11. [x x x (x)|-ma i-na ku-us-st-i-im Il |... ta/§|a-ri-i-i§ ma-a-ta-am 


12. [...] i-na@ la-a ti(?)-bi at-hu 

18. [.... Na]-ra-am-*EN.zu [//...| az/uq/gir ba-a-am 
14. [...] x ma-ha-ar-Su 

15. |... ina ku-|us-si-im [/...| bi 

16. [...] x 

Le. Meal 

18. [...]-ta 


vi 9. Note that the author seems to vacillate between the poetic iSti and 
the more ordinary form of the preposition itti: alaku isti (ii 3’-4’) and Sitan- 
nunu itti (vi 10). 
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8. “You are my god, answer him! 

9. “Give me your answer and I shall struggle with him.” 
10. “I have given to you (so that) you will rule ApiSal, 
11. “[You will sit] on the throne and [make] the land rejoice. 
12. “[...] without good relations, equals.” 
13. [...] Naram-Sin [.. |]. 
14. [He repeats the answer(?)| before him. 
15. [*You will rule ApiSal and sit] on the throne.” 
(remainder too fragmentary for translation) 


vi 11. Although the sense of the line is clear, the verbs are not. The verbs 
that usually appear with the phrase ina kussém are either asabu or elt, neither 
of which fits the traces. Likewise, the only verb that could possibly appear with 
mdtam as the object is riaSu. Cf. muri§ Barsipa ‘He who makes Borsippa rejoice’ 
(said of Hammurapi) (CH iii 11-12). The grammatical form is not obvious. 


Chapter 7 


Erra and Naram-Sin 


13 
“Erra and Naram-Sin” 


Introduction 


Notwithstanding the lacunae, the narrative of this tale can be defined and 
detailed. Erra, the god, and Naram-Sin, the king, join forces to fight unnamed ene- 
mies backed by Enlil. This event is linked to the erection of a temple to Erra and 
his consort Laz. The tale, whose historical kernel is unknown, is both mythic and 
heroic.! In this composition, the actions are graphically portrayed, and one feels 
the fury of the attack. It is a tale of action rather than of happenings. 

In the list of characters, there are Sin (written 4EN.ZU), whose part is not 
obvious; Erra (written syllabically, Er-ra, with no divine determinative), who 
wants to battle Enlil; Laz (written syllabically with and without a divine deter- 
minative, ‘La-az), his queen, who determines the fates; battle-thirsty Annuni- 
tum/IStar (the epithet, syllabically written An-nu-ni-tum, alternates with the 
logogram “INANNA), the grantor of irnittu ‘victory’; and one human being, 
Naram-Sin, whose aid Erra enlists in his battle. This text abounds in the use of 
epithets: Erra is ilum Erra ‘Erra-the-god’, or quradum Erra ‘Erra-the-hero’; 
Naram-Sin is Sarrum ‘the king’. Erra needs Naram-Sin because, apparently, 
[Star will only join forces with him if Naram-Sin participates. Again, we see 
Enlil as the antagonist, the enemy. 


! Although a proposal has been made to link the action of this text with a year- 
date of Naram-Sin of ESnunna describing the erection of muShusSu-monsters on a gate 
(B. Foster, Finkelstein Mem. Vol. 79 n. 11; D. R. Frayne, JAOS 102 [1982] 511-18; 
D. Charpin, MARI 3 [1984] 66 n. 65), the arguments seem baseless beside the known re- 
lationship between Naram-Sin of Akkade, Erra/Nergal, and Kutha (cf. W. G. Lambert, 
JAOS 106 [1986] 793-95); Frayne changed his opinion: BiOr 48 (1991) 380 n. 5. 
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The setting is the Meslam, the temple of Erra, and its gigunnt ‘the high 
temple on the ziggurat’, probably in the city of Kutha. More information is not 
offered in the text. The close connection between this temple, the city of Kutha, 
and Naram-Sin is also found in text 22. 

The narrative is almost complete; only a few lines of the introduction and 
the conclusion are missing, This unusual composition deals with Naram-Sin’s 
acquisition of weapons in return for a promise to build a temple for Erra and 
Laz, according to the advice and inspiration of [Star. Thereafter, the two war- 
riors, Erra and Naram-Sin, set out for battle. After the successful conclusion of 
the military campaign, the king builds the temple. The text ends with a bless- 
ing on Naram-Sin the wise, who takes pleasure in justice. 

The story segments are as follows: 


a. Narrative introduction of characters Erra, Sin, King Naram-Sin, and An- 
nunitum (lines 1-6); 

b. Speech of [Star to Naram-Sin promising victory in battle and bestowing 
weapons to insure it (lines 7-15); 

c. Narrative transition describing Naram-Sin’s receipt of the weapons 
(lines 16-17); 

d. Speech of Erra to Naram-Sin asking for his aid in battle against Enlil 
(lines 19-23); 

e. Speech of Naram-Sin offering to join Erra in battle, to build a temple 
for him and Laz, and to bring [Star with him to battle (lines 24-32); 

f. Description of battle (lines 33-45); 

g. Description of the building of the temple by the king (lines 46-58); 

h. Scene in which Laz asks her consort Erra to bless Naram-Sin (lines 59- 


68). 


The discourse mode varies between narrative description and dialog. 


General Observations 


This composition is found on an almost complete, single-column tablet. 
The left side of the tablet presently bears some red stains. 


Orthography and Language 


This text’s linguistic features identify it as probably coming from the 
south of Mesopotamia. In orthography, the opposition of voiced/voiceless labials 
is maintained on the whole (see BI:PI, lu-Sa-pi-is .. . lu-Sa-al-bi-ig, lines 28-29; as 
well as BA:PA, ba-bi-im, line 48 and pa-ra-ak, line 27), but there is an occur- 
rence of BA for /pa/ in line 49 (s#BA-ra). Note that in the Larsa region, PI and 
BA do occasionally render normal /pa/.? The emphatic dental /t/ is represented 
by the DI sign in lines 50-51 but is represented by the TU sign in line 51. A 


2See the review of Walters, Water for Larsa, by M. Stol in BiOr 28 (1971) 366. 
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similar dichotomy is seen in the inscriptions of the kings of Malgium.? As in the 
text of “Naram-Sin and the Lord of ApiSal? the syllable with emphatic velar 
/qa/ is represented by GA (qd-ab-lu-um, line 44), while /qu/ is represented by 
KU (qti-ra-du-um, line 36). The syllable /gi/ is represented by both G1 (i-qi-ir-bi- 
Su, line 27) and KI (lu-Sa-a§-qf, line 25). In marking the affricated “/ts/, this text 
follows the previous text: initially and medially where geminated, the set ZA Z1 
zu is employed (si-pd-ra, line 49); and medially, whenever single, the set “SA SI 
Su is found (i-si-ir, line 45; ra-ak-su, line 47). The semivowel /j/ is represented 
by the sequence A-A (a-a, line 14), a southern characteristic according to Goetze. 
Certain exceptional orthographic writings are limited to particular lexemes: 
gigunnit in which k replaces g (ki-ku-un-nu), Sarru with CVC SAR, Mislam- 
mum with CVC LAM, and An-nu-ni-tum with CVC Tum. No logograms are used 
in writing this text. 

Phonologically, there are a few archaisms. The vowels u+i are not con- 
tracted, and there are verbal forms in which the vowel has not undergone pho- 
netic change: igrab (line 46) and taSab (line 27). On the other hand, there is a 
unique case of a nasal assimilating to an adjacent labial: mb — bb (line 38). 

The morphology is indicative of an early Old Babylonian date for the text, 
and mimation is used consistently. Also preserved in this text are the dual form 
of the noun (line 49), the nominative case ending in the construct (line 66), and 
third-person feminine forms (precative lines 30-31, finite lines 60-61). More- 
over, there is a shortened form of the Gtn present (line 36), which is probably a 
poetic form due to metric considerations, since it is found in other pieces of Old 
Babylonian poetry and later. It is interesting to note the frequent use of various 
adverbial formations. 

The lexicon contains the preposition i5ti, found commonly in early Old 
Babylonian poetry.* 


Poetics 


The highly evolved Old Babylonian hymno-epic poetic style is revealed in 
this composition. The obvious poetic forms found in this text are: the shortened 
suffixed pronouns, shortened forms of prepositions, the use of the terminative 
adverbial, as well as inverted word order. Besides this influence of cadence, 
there is prominent play on sounds. A striking example of assonance can be 
found in lines 47ff., in which wu in the first line is followed by i in the second 
and a in the third. Likewise, a clear instance of alliteration with |, § and k is 
found in lines 28-29. 

The poetic structure is achieved by repetitions of identical words and 
phrases as well as whole lines, to create ring constructions. The text is divided 
by rulings into sections. The deciding factor seems to be an indication of direct 


3See Kutscher-Wilcke, “Eine Ziegel-Inschrift des Konigs Takil-ilissu von Mal- 
gium,” ZA 68 (1978) 105. 
4See von Soden, ZA 41 (1933) 188-39. 
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speech as far as the obverse is concerned, but the rulings on the reverse seem to 
be narrative transitions, perhaps indicating changes of scene. These rulings do 
not indicate stanzas as such, since they divide sections of variable length. 


Manuscripts 


The tablet was acquired by the trustees of the British Museum in 1928. It 
is said to bear a remarkable affinity to the Morgan tablet with the Old Babylo- 


Transcription 


Obverse 
1. [x] x! [J] 
.IENZU ur-[.. |] 
. ki-ku-un-na i-"x!-[. . 5] 
_ Er-ra wa-si-i[b! bi-it Mi-is-lam-mi-im| 


2 

3 

4 

5. i8-Si-ig qd-qd-ra-am a-di 10+|.. |] 

6. e-mu-ugq Sar-ri-im "EN.ZU t-[x x (x)] 

7. An-nu-ni-tum is-sa-q|d-ar] 'a'-na Na-ra-a[m-““EN.ZU| 
8 


. i-ta-ra-a|t? x (x) st|-iq-ri-|Sa| 


9. la ta-ap-pa-la-[as-sa-ah] 'x! ma-ha-a[r-Su(?)| 
10. Si-ti mi-im-ma [Sa as-ku|-nu-ku-um mi-it-ha-[as] 
ll. ip-pa-ti-a-ma bia? x x x]-ti §u-si-a-ku-[um| 
12, ka-ki ir-ni-ti-i[m x x (x)] 'x x! li-im-hu-ra si-im-di-i[§ (x)] 


Philological and Textual Notes 


Obverse 


8. The word Si-ta-ra-x is possibly used as an epithet of Annunitum. Note 
the word Sit’dru ‘iridescent (of eyes)’ (AHw 1251), used in the description of 
[star in the Old Babylonian Hymn, RA 22 (1925) 172:12. Thus, I would restore 
Si-ta-ra-a|t]. 

10. The verb at the beginning of the line may come from Se°a Gtn, 
although the expected form would be Si-te-i. 

11. The meaning of the line could be that a siege will be lifted and 
Naram-Sin will be able to leave the city to fight. The subject of the verb peta (N 
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nian recension of the legend of “Etana” (Kinnier Wilson, Etana, 28). In general, 
see the edition of the text by W. G. Lambert, “Studies in Nergal? BiOr 30 (1978) 
397-63. In the following, only notes and comments are added. 


Unknown Provenance 
BM 120008 (1928-7-6,3) = W. G. Lambert, “Studies in Nergal” (see photo- 
graphs, pp. 390-91). 


Translation 


Obverse 


i 

2. Si | 

3. The gigunnii |... || 

4, Erra, who dwel|lls in the Meslam], 

3. kissed the ground x+10 times(?) [.. |]. 

6. Sin [increased?| the strength of the king, 

7. Annunitum spoke to Naram-Sin, 

8. the Iridescent-[of-Eyes expressed] her utterance. 


9. “Do not prostrate (yourself) before him (? the enemy?)! 
10. “Seek whatlever I s|et before you and fight! 
11. “[(The gates)] will be opened [...]. Despatch (the troops) for yourself! 
12. “The weapons of victory, let [(your hands)| receive. ...” 


stem) is lost in the break, but it must end with the -d. The reading t-Su-si sug- 
gested by Lambert seems unlikely, since such a form is only attested in Old 
Akkadian, the Old Babylonian form being 1-Se-si (cf. text 20 iii 2). The verb 
therefore must be an imperative in parallelism with mithas in the line before, 
and note that both appear together in line 15. In the context, the verb sisi 
means ‘to send forth the army’ (cf. ajii zikri tahadzasu usésika ‘what man has 
sent a battle array against you’, En. el. II 110). 

12. The subject of the dual verb should be a part of the body that occurs 
in a pair. Note that the parallel line (line 16) on the receipt of the weapons 
reads Naram-Sin... imhur kakki ina (qda)tisu. Unfortunately, the traces do not 
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13. 4INANNA te-l[i'-tum ig-bi a-nja Sar-ri-im ir-ni-ti-i-Sa 

14. a-a tu-um-mi-lid (tubgati) hla’-st-in-ni ka-ak-ki 

15. Su-im-ma a-na |...| x da?-la-at bi-it Er-ra ra-bi-si-ka If [(P??)| Su-si-a-ku-um 
mi-it-ha-as 

16. Na-ra-lam-“EN.ZU (...) im-hju-ur ka-ak-ki i-na (qd)-ti-Su 

17. da-m|i na-ki-ri-ja x-llu-t Se-li li-i5-ti 

18. mi-x [x x x] 'x! Sa-a-ti 

19, Er-rla pa-Su i-pu-Sa-a|m-ma a-na N'a-ra-am-“EN|.zu Sar-ra-Su is-sa-qd-ar 


20. is-t|a-tu gd-ab-la-am ‘| En-lil na-ak-[ri-i8] t ra-i-Sa-ku 
21. ra-bli-sa-ak na-a|b-la-ak |i-Sa]-ta-ak 

22. mi-Sa/qd|(?)... nji [x x (x)]-ti 

23, gd-ab-l[a-am x x| wa-ar-ri/h|u-um x|-ta-i 

24. Sar-ru-u|m iq-ta-|bi ru-a q|ti-ra-da-a|m Er-ra 

25. qd-ab-lla-am x x|-wa-ar wa-ri ka-ka-(am) lu-Sa-a8-qt 


26. lu-pu-us-ku!um! bli-tla-am sa ta-Ssi-la-tu li-ib-bi 


fit a reading of gd-ta-ka. The traces seem to fit [4E]N.zU, but a weapon of Sin 
does not fit the context. The meaning of the last word is not certain, and thus 
the postposition -i§ could be understood as a terminative adverbial or a com- 
parative adverbial (as in line 42), 

13. The last word, ir-ni-ti-i-Sa, is to be understood as an adverbial formed 
with either -i3am or -ii; see W. R. Mayer, “Zum Terminativ-Adverbialis im 
Akkadischen,” Or 64 (1995) 184, although the lack of mimation would make the 
second alternative preferable (cf. line 32). 

15. The word §u?°imma is taken as a D imperative of Summu ‘to conceive, 
reflect, ponder’ (AHw 1274a), rather than of Sadi ‘to inform’, as in Lambert and 
Mayer (Or 63 [1994] 120). For the gods as rabisu of kings, cf. “Hymn to Ham- 
murapi” (CT 21 40 i B 22): Sama& and Adad are rabisika ‘your guardians’; 
Samsu-iluna (C 75): Enlil instructed us (Zababa and IStar) to be rdbisitika 
‘your guardians’. 

18. This line is paralleled by line 22, but unfortunately both are so broken 
that they cannot be restored. | 

19. Note that although the word SarraSu is in the accusative, it is in appo- 
sition to a proper noun in the genitive. 

20. The first verb could also be from Saté, as in line 17. The verb ré@Su in 
the D-stem is used of ‘crushing enemies’ in Old Akkadian royal inscriptions (cf. 
aK 256:51, “Naramsin C 5”) as well as Old Babylonian poetical texts (cf. VAS 10 
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13. Skillful(?) [Star [(spoke to)] the king about her desire for victory. 
14, “You may not [(leave in the corner)] my axe or my mace! 


15. “Consider and to... doors(?) of the temple of Erra your protector // [?] send 
out for yourself and fight!” 


16. Naram-Sin |?] received the weapons in his hands. 

17. “Let the [...], my sharp one, drink the blood of [my enemies]! 
18. “[...] him/that.” 

19. Erra o[pened his mouth] and spoke to Naram-Sin, his king, 


20. “Enlil has wo[ven battle like an e]nemy but I am a destroyer. 
21. “Iam a crouching one, I am a [fla]me, I am {fiJre. 

ee ewe 

2S, ~ Batt [le...a04's9288 evils 

24, The king spoke, “Friend, Hero Erra, 

25. “batt[le, ]...the weapon(?) let me raise up!” 


26. “Let me build you a t[em]ple in which joy (is found)! 


213:12, “Hymn to a Goddess”). Cf. ana ra-si napisti (text 17 ii 32 and note to 
line). It is listed in AHw Ntrg. 1585b, rds/Su. Note that the verb appears in first- 
person stative, so Erra is referring to himself in these words. 

23, 25. These two parallel lines are difficult to restore. A tentative sugges- 
tion for [x]-wa-ar is |ka|-wa-ar from kamaru B ‘defeat, annihilation’. 

24. In our text Erra is referred to as the rii?u of Naram-Sin (here and in 
line 34), and in an Old Akkadian votive text Naram-Sin is referred to as the rai°?u 
of the deity NIN-KIS-UNU (MDP 6 pl. I 2:7). The latter deity has been tentatively 
identified as Erra (see P. Steinkeller, “The Name of Nergal? ZA 77 [1987] 164 
n, 18a). For a king as a friend (ku-li) of a god, see C. Wilcke’s discussion of the 
word ku-li (ZA 59 [1969] 70-71, sub 6.2.3ff.). Cf. the east wind as the ku-li of 
Naram-Sin: tu,s-Ssajo-ti-um im-hé-gal-la ku-li--Na-ra-am-‘Su’en ‘the east 
wind, the wind of abundance, is the friend of the divine Naram-Sin’ (E. I. Gor- 
don, JAOS 77 [1977] 71 Proverb Coll. 4 no. 9:3; and see Wilcke, ZA 59 74 sub 6.3). 

The epithet qurddum is apparently in the wrong case, accusative for 
nominative, 

25. The sign sequence PI-ri-ka-ka does not make much sense. Lambert did 
not attempt to understand it, and von Soden left it as “unk!” (AHw Ntrg. 1593). 
It is possible to see in this lemma the word pirikkum ‘Léwensymbol’, as a mar- 
tial banner that Naram-Sin raised in battle. For the lion staff as the symbol of 
Nergal, see RIA 6 488 sv. Gottersymbole. Another possibility, if one emends the 
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27, ta-Sa-ab i-qi-ir-bi-Su ri-mi pa-ra-ak, Sar-ru-ti-im 
28. lu-Sa-ri-ik e-li-ik lu-Sa-ar-pi-is 

29, ki-ku-un-na-a-ak lu-Sa-al-bi-i8 wa-ar-qad-am 
30. i tu-Su-li-il Sar-ra-Su i ta-hi-is 

31. i tu-Si-im La-az i-na mu-ut-ti-ka 

32. ta-am-ha-ri-sa e-re-di-Si SINANNA 

33. i-lu-um Er-ra & (er.) Na-ra-am“EN.ZU 

34, pu-tih-ri-ig il-li-ku ru-Su ui Su 

35. ta-at-ta-ak-pi-i§ ma-ta-am qd-ba-al-su 

36, it-na-al-la-ak i§-ta-Su qu-ra-du-um Er-ra 


Reverse 


37, wi-ru-um §a-ka-al-mu-S§u a-a8-Su-um e-zu-x |. .] 


38. ki-ma ib-ba-ri-im i-[. . |] 

839. a-li na-ki-ri ti-bu-uS x [...] 

40, uz-zi na-ki-ri i-lu-u[m Er-ra... | 
4]. i-Sa-ka-an Su-um Sar-ri-im mu-|. . |] 
49. il-li-li-ig la ta ar ni ni-Si(-)[.. | 

43. e-li-tu-um t Sa-ap-li-tu-um |... 


44, qd-ab-lu-um Er-ra za-|i-ri-Su(?) ...| 


text and assumes that there has been a dittography of the -ka-, is to read wa-ri- 
ka ‘of your leadership’ from the verb wdaru + suffix ka. Moreover, it may be 
- related to the wa-ru-um in line 87. Furthermore, ka-ka could be read kakkam 
if the mimation is emended in. For the writing with single consonant, cf. line 12. 

27. For the contraction i-gé-er-bi-su, see B. Groneberg, AfO 26 22. 

28. The word e-li-ik is understood by von Soden (AHw Ntrg 1553) as com- 
ing from elt I ‘das Obere’, so perhaps it refers to the ceiling. 

30. On the grammar of the third-person feminine precative, see Lambert- 
Millard, Atra-hasis, 1 295ff. In his analysis of tablet I of Atra-hasis (ZA 68 
[1978] 82), von Soden discusses our reference. However, he corrects his under- 
standing of the root of i tahhis in ZA 71 (1981) 172 n. 11, where he analyzes it 
as coming from the verb nahdSu. 

34. For the coordinated subject found frequently in Old Babylonian 
poetry, cf. “Istar u Sa puhur urdinim ‘Tstar and he went down together’ (CT 15 
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27. “Reside within it, sit on the royal dais! 

28. “Let me spread [the roof] long and wide over you! 
29. “Let me clothe your gigunnt with green! 

30. “Let her acclaim its king!, let her prosper! 

31. “Let Laz determine (the fates) before you! 

32. “I will escort [Star to her battle.” 

33. The god Erra and Naram-Sin 

34, went together, his companion and he. 

35. His battle overwhelmed(?) the land. 

36. The Hero Erra went with him. 


Reverse 


37, The mighty one, the terror(?), the overwhelming(?), the furious(?) .. [. . | 


38. like a mist, he [...]. 

39. His attack (on) the cities of the enemies |.. |]. 
40. The hostile fury, the god Erra [subdued(?)] ... 
41. Establishing the name of the king who |.. |. 
42, Like Enlil... 

43, The highlands and the lowlands |.. |]. 


44, In the battle Erra [(slew his enemies)]. 


2 viii 4; see Romer WO 4 [1967] 18, “Hymn to Bélet-ili”); imtallika si u hamuSs 
‘they consulted, she and her husband’ (RA 22 [1925] 173:36, “Hymn to [8tar”); 
[att]a u St mitlikd ina puhri ‘you and she, confer in the assembly’ (Lambert- 
Millard, Atra-hasis, ITI vi 44). 

35. In AHw Nirg. 1571, von Soden reads the beginning of the line as 
ta-la!-ta-ak and takes it from the verb latdku ‘to test, try out, check’, which is 
grammatically correct but does not add much sense to the line, as Lambert 
points out (JSS 27 [1982] 285), for then the element PI-is would stand alone. 
However, von Soden (AHw Ntrg 1583) has the lemma p/wismatum. 

36. For the form itnallak, see Lambert's note to this line. For the preposi- 
tion iSta-, see AHw 1564b. 

37. Cf. Lambert’s note and add von Soden (AHw Nirg 1495) werrum V 
‘starker?” 
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45. Sar-ru-um i-si-ir ta-ha-zi ir-bi |.. |] 

46. Sar-ru-um ig-ra-ab epi'x! bituxx|..| 

47. ra-ak-su tu-ur-ru-Su tu-uk-ku-Su tu-x|...-a]m 

48. i-na Si-ga-ri-im mu-ri-bi-im ba-bi-im ka-[wi-i]m 

49. Sa-ak-na ba-as-ma-an si-pd-ra re-ti-ta-an da-al-ta-an 

50. i Su-um Er-ra (Na-ra-am“EN.zU)) [e|l-Su-nu Sa-ti-ir ta-ha-zu-um 
51. S§a-ki-in §u-um Sal[r-ri-im el-Su-|nu S§a-ti-ir tu-ub-bu-um 

52. et-lu-ut Er-ria a?-li?-kur-ut?| im-ni-Su 

53. ma-al lu hu/ril...] ni-lu 

54, ip-hu-ur ki x [...] x-ti ma-da 

do. bi-tu-um pi ta [...] Si-ma ad-da-ar pa-la-i nu-tih-si 

56, ki-is-sti-Su x [...]"x'-ku-su 

97. el-lu mu-Su x |. . .]-Su-Su 

58. i-ri-ib qi-ir-bli-Su... |ar/ri ka la aq ru Sa-ar-ri 

59. ¢La-az Sar-ra-tlu-um pa-r|a-ka-am ma-li-a-at 

60. tu-us-Sa-am-ma “|Er-ra(?)| tu-hi-a-al 

61. im-mu-ut-ti na-ra-mi-is ta-ka-ra-ab Sar-ra 

62. tu-ku-ul-ti A-ni-im na-ra-mu Du-ra-an-ki 

63. Sar-ru Mi-is-lam-mi-im a-sa-re-du I-gi,-g{t,] 

64, Er-ra na-ra-mu Du-ra-an-ki Sar-ru Mi-ig-lam-mi a-Sa-re-du |I-gi,-gi,| 
65. i-di-in a-na Sar-ri-im ka-ak-ka-am da-an-na-am Si-bi-ir-|ra-am(?)| 
66. er-Si-im ha-di mi-Sa-ri-im ba-nu bi-ti-[ka] 

67. a-na Na-ra-am“ENZU 8&i-bi-ir-r|a]-[a]m? [i-din(?)] 


47. For the idiom turram rakdsu, see AHw 1897a. 

48f. For the basmu-snake, see notes to text 12 v 3. 

49. In this line the only use of the sign BA occurs to express the value /pa/. 
It is found in a Kulturwort siparru ‘bronze’, which is written ZABAR(UD.KA. 
BAR) in Sumerian. This word is not written out syllabically in any Old Akkadian 
text (MAD III sv.), so it is unknown what the traditional spelling was; the last 
sign of the logogram is said to be a phonetic indicator. For a syllabic writing in 
Old Babylonian, see Idiglat ina kutlati si-pa-ri isker ina kutlati st-pa-ar-ri 
Sigari wérim Idiglat isker ‘the Tigris with bronze fences she dammed up, with 
bronze fences and bolts of copper she dammed up the Tigris’, CT 15 2 viii 8-9 
(“Hymn to Bélet-ili for Hammurapi”). According to the references collected in 
the dictionaries, it is usually written with the PA or PAR signs, so the writing of 
the word with BA is unusual. Note that it appears in the stative, referring to the 
bronze doors and not the bolt. 
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45. The king held back the battles, presents [(he accepted)]. 

46. The king drew near,... [.. |]. 

47, Tied were its fastenings, its warning signals [(extinguished)}. 

48. On the bolt, the entrance of the outer gate, 

49. were placed two vipers; bronze were the fixed double doors. 

50. and the name of Erra ((and of Naram-Sin)) was inscribed on them: “Battle.” 
51. Affixed was the name of the king, inscribed on them: “Prosperity.” 

52. The men of Erra who went (?) at his right side, 

Oo, aS Many as.... 

54, He gathered....,.... were many. 

55. The temple.... her and for an eternal reign of abundance. 

56. Its chapel... 

ov, Pure were its rites.... 

58. The presents in its midst {(he offered)]... the... of kings. 

59. Queen Laz filled the dais. 

60. Reclined, making Erra(?) writhe. 

61. In the presence of her beloved, she invokes blessings upon the king. 
62. “Anu’s help, beloved of Duranki, 

68. “monarch of Meslam, foremost of the Igigi, 

64, “Erra, beloved of Duranki, monarch of Meslam, foremost of the Igigi, 
65. “give the king the mighty weapon, the scimitar! 

66. “The wise one, who takes pleasure in justice, who built (your) temple, 
67. “to Naram-Sin, [give] the scimitar! 


55. In place of Lambert's Si-ma-at da-ar, B. Groneberg (AfO 26 22) reads 
ad-da-ar for ana dar. 

56. The word kissu must be the word for chapel; cf. uSalpit ki-is-sa-am, 
VAS 1 32:22 (“Ipiq-I8tar of Malgium”) rather than kist ‘supporting wall’; cf. ki- 
sa-a-am rabiam ... [i|Sdasu kina [a|lwiSuma, ZA 68 [1978] 127:14-18 [*Takil- 
iligsu of Malgium”)). 

59ff. Closely resembling Old Babylonian royal hymns addressed to vari- 
ous deities, this composition concludes with a blessing for the king. The conven- 
tion in the hymns to female deities is for the female deity to be addressed and 
for her in turn to beseech her spouse for blessings on the king. 

60. On the broken writing of tu-HI-a-al, see B. Groneberg, “Zu den ‘Ge- 
brochenen Schreibungen, ” JCS 32 (1980) 158 and 168. 

65, 67. The word Sibirru is restored in these two lines on the basis of both 
phonology and semantics. According to the orthographic system outlined above, 
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68. er-Si-im ha-di mi-Sa-ri-[im ba-nu bi-ti-ka| 
69. mu-um-ma is-tu st-ip-pli...| 

70. i-Sa-am-ma na-ra-am a-na |... |] 

71. ik-la-amxx x [..] 

Te, © |, <a 


the sign BI should represent /bi/ rather than /pi/, Semantically, investing Naram- 
Sin with the weapon of kingship, the sibirru, makes good sense. For Sibirru as a 
weapon of kingship, cf. Etana OB Tablet I I/A 10 and SB Tablet I I/A 8. Note the 
following references: (1) entima ASS8ur béli ana palahisu kini utannima ana 
Susur salmat gaqqadi hatta kakka uw Sibirra iddina aga kina Sa bélati iSruka 
‘when ASSur, my lord, faithfully chose me for his worshiper, gave me the scep- 
ter, the mace, and the scimitar to (rule) properly the black-headed people, and 
granted me the true crown of lordship’ (Grayson RIMA 1 183:22-26 A.0.77.1 
[Shalm. I]); (2) ina mézez Sibirrika tuSe3kin ana IM.4 gimir tubqdte ‘with the 
fury of your scimitar you subjugated the entire inhabited earth in all four direc- 
tions’ (Tn-Epic “ii” 9); (3) (ASSur, father of the gods, regarded me with favor 
and...) Sibirru la padi ana Sumqut za? iri usatmeh ritti’a ‘an unsparing scimi- 
tar for the overthrow of my enemies he put into my hand’ (OIP 2 85:5 [Senn|]). 
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68. “The wise one, who takes pleasure in justi[ce, who built (your) temple]. 
69. The beam from the doorframe... 

70. he raised and a stela at [that place he wrote]. 

71. He finished... 

ae 


69. The rare lexeme mummu B is a wooden object described by the CAD 
as ‘a curved stick or beam’. From the present context and that of the literary 
composition, the Old Babylonian “Man and His God,’ where it occurs in relation 
to a gate. (patijetma abul Sulmim u balatim mu-um-ma gerbués erub si la Salmat 
‘For you the gate of prosperity and life is open, the pivot beam (is) in it; go in 
and out of it and prosper’ [W. G. Lambert, Studies Reiner, 192, lines 66-67 and 
note to lines on p. 201)), it can be inferred that the beam in question is the pivot 
beam of the door. Another interpretation of this lemma is offered by B. Grone- 
berg in a comment on Lambert's essay in her review of Studies Reiner (JAOS 
112 [1992] 125): she relates it to mummu A ‘craftsman’. 

70. The verb at the beginning of this line is difficult. Since there is no 
vowel assimilation in this text, the verb nad is impossible. Phonologically, the 
only verb that fits is S@mu ‘to buy’. 


Chapter 8 


Elegy on the Death of Naram-Sin 


14 
“Elegy on the Death of Naram-Sin” 


Introduction 


This unique composition is inscribed on a prism. The story of the great 
deeds of Naram-Sin is cast in the form of a panegyric or praise poem, perhaps a 
calque on the royal hymns addressed to the king, Note, however, that the king is 
not deified in this poem. Rather, he is depicted as the sun of his people, a most 
appropriate metaphor for a text from Larsa, whose tutelary god was Sama&, the 
sun-god. The greatest king during the period of the Old Babylonian Larsa King- 
dom, Rim-Sin, was also addressed as the sun of his people.! As in the story of 
the sun-god’s visiting the netherworld at night, Naram-Sin appears to descend to 
the realm of the dead and to enjoy a night of sleep while the bolt and door of 
the netherworld are locked (col. iv). The netherworld is depicted as a place 
where the darkness cannot be illuminated (col. v 3), thus incorporating the 
theme of light versus darkness. The great unknown goddess in this composition 
is probably to be identified as EreSkigal, goddess of the underworld (col. i 16’). 

This composition is unique and fragmentary, but the existing content sug- 
gests that there was little narrative. The discourse is a monologue, partly in 
third and partly in second person. 

The contents of the prism’s seven columns can be schematized as follows: 


a. Column i 1’-9’: Praise hymn to Naram-Sin in third person, spoken by a 
goddess(?); 

b. Column i 10’-11’: Narrative description of the approach of Naram-Sin 
to the great goddess, Ereskigal; 

c. Column i 12’-14’: Direct speech toward a specific man; 

d. Column i 15’-16’: Narrative transition; 


1Cf. YOS 1] 24 i 17-18, and see further references to other kings as suns of their 
people in AHw 1159 sv. Samsu sub 9. 
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e. Column ii: Monologue partly directed outward toward an audience, 
concerning Naram-Sin and his offspring, in third person; partly un- 
directed rhetorical questions; perhaps blessings on a son born to 
Naram-Sin and presented to the gods or blessings on the son's ascension 
to the throne after the death of Naram-Sin; 

f. Column iii: Monologue addressed to a female (wife or goddess?), com- 
paring Naram-Sin to Samas; 

g. Column iv 1’-9’: Addresses directed to the audience in common first 
person and to Naram-Sin in second-person singular, depicting his lying- 
in-state; 

h. Column iv 10’-18’: Address in second-person plural to Naram-Sin or to 
the audience extolling Naram-Sin; 

i. Column v: Monologue describing mourning ceremonies with rhetorical 
questions on the inevitability of death; 

j. Column vi: Monologue directed to Naram-Sin, relating to the moon and 
unnamed females; 

k. Column vii: Address directed to a male; mention of gtirckatckabi, the 
Venus star; and command to end battle, to extinguish the flames of war- 
fare, perhaps a cry for pacifism. This column may be reminiscent of the 
conclusion of “Naram-Sin and the Enemy Hordes” (text 22) in its con- 
cepts but cannot be compared as far as vocabulary is concerned. On the 
other hand, it is similar in vocabulary to col. iv of the statue of Hammu- 
rapi, which contains a bilingual hymn in his praise (LIH 60 = CT 21 
42). There the image of Hammurapi as the one who makes an end to 
war is coupled with his destruction of all enemies, thus ushering in an 
era of peace; see also nakri elis u Saplis assuh qablatum ubelli Sir ma- 
tim utib ‘I eradicated the enemies everywhere (lit. above and below), I 
extinguished battle, I healed the flesh of the land’ (CH xlvii 30-34). 

Binary oppositions between light and darkness are embedded in the deep 
structure. 


Circumstances of Discovery 


This text was found during 1974 in the sixth campaign of the Délégation 
Archéologique Francaise en Irak at Larsa. I would like to express my thanks to 
Daniel Arnaud for permission to publish the prism, It was found in situ on the 
floor of room 3 of the Ebabbar Temple of Samas.2 Like the Mari tablet of the 
“Great Revolt” (text 16A), it was discovered together with administrative texts, 
in this case concerning the Ebabbar and other temples connected to it, from the 
period of Rim-Sin to the eleventh year of Samsuiluna. It was accompanied by 


“For the archaeology of room 3, see Calvet et al., Syria 53 (1976) 18; and for the 
catalogue of ‘the cuneiform tablets and inscribed objects, see D. Arnaud, “Larsa: Cata- 
logue des textes et des objets inscrits trouvés au cours de la sixiéme campagne,’ Syria 53 
(1976) 77; idem, “French Archaeological Mission in Iraq: A Catalogue of the Cuneiform 
Tablets and Inscribed Objects Found during the 6th Season in Tell Senkeren/Larsa? 
Sumer 34 (1978) 175. 
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another Old Babylonian literary text. Arnaud suggests that the tablets had been 
abandoned in antiquity and the various archives were stored in the room some- 
time after the eleventh year of Samsuiluna, perhaps put there by builders from 
the time of BurnaburiaS during the cleaning and rebuilding of the Ebabbar. 
There are other literary texts that are said to have come from Larsa, such as 
“Gilgames” P and/or Y, incantations, and the “Hymn of Sin and [Sum.”® 


General Observations 


One of the most interesting aspects of this text is the shape of the clay 
object on which it was inscribed. Prisms with Sumerian literary texts and refer- 
ence works are known from the third millennium through the second millen- 
nium, and examples with Assyrian building inscriptions are known from the 
second millennium through the first millennium,‘ but prisms with Akkadian lit- 
erary texts are almost unknown. It is interesting to note that another example of 
an Akkadian literary text written on a prism is the Boghazkéy version of 
“Naram-Sin and the Enemy Hordes” (text 21A). 

The prism is four-sided, and there are two columns per side. Of the eight 
possible columns, seven are filled and one is left blank, thus clearly indicating 
the beginning and end of the composition. The reading of this text is dependent 
on the field photographs and copies made by Daniel Arnaud. After excavation, 
the prism was housed in the Iraq Museum, where it could not be located for 
collation. Consequently, the new copy and the transliteration must be consid- 
ered tentative. 


Orthography and Language 


Its linguistic features identify this text as probably coming from the south 
of Mesopotamia, which is consistent with its being found in Larsa. In orthogra- 
phy, the opposition of voiced/voiceless in the labials is maintained on the whole 
(BI:PI, [ih-bi-it in iii 5, pi-ti-a-at in v 4]; as well as BA:PA). The emphatic dental 
/t/ is represented by the DA *DI “DU signs (fa-bu-um iv 20). As in text 12, the syl- 
lables with emphatic velars, /qa/ and /qi/, are represented by Ga (qd-be-Su, i 11) 
and GI (qé-re-eb, v 12), but also by KI (qi-bi-tu, i 14); /qu/ may be rendered by KU 
(example in vi 10’ is uncertain) or by GU (example in v 11 is also uncertain). In 
marking the affricated */ts/, the set "ZA ZI “ZU is employed. The syllable ending 
with “/ts/ is represented by “AZ IZ and “Uz. The plene writings are characteristic 
of the southern Old Babylonian texts: they are used to indicate phonologically 
long vowels (including vocalic endings before -ma and suffix) in penultimate 
and antepenultimate open syllables. An early or archaizing feature of the writ- 
ing system is the appearance of uncontracted vowels. On the other hand, various 
groups of CVC signs are used: TUM, TIM, SUM, SAR, DAN, and QUM (tu-qum-ta- 
am, vii 9). 


3 For these texts, see respectively: Hecker, Epik, 27; van Dijk, Or 41 (1972) 348 and 
VAS 17 8; CT 15 5-6 and Romer, JAOS 86 (1966) 141. 

+See R.S. Ellis, Foundation Deposits in Ancient Mesopotamia (New Haven, 1968) 
108-14. 
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Morphology of the nominal declensions is consistent, and mimation is 
used systematically in the text. In verbal morphology, the tprefix appears for 
the third-person feminine singular, reproducing the same system as in text 13. 


Poetics 


Poetic diction is evidenced in this text by its shortened suffixed pronouns, 
shortened forms of the prepositions, the use of the terminative adverbial, as 
well as by inverted syntax. For example, a peculiarity of this text is the writing 
of ki with a short i, which is also found in other pieces of Old Babylonian 
poetry: ki 4Sama§, VAS 10 215:24; ki nannarim, ibid. 52 (OB, “Hymn to Nanaya 


Transcription 


Side a 


Column i 


(break) 
_ [J] tim [x] if. 


— 


[oo] &x! Sa-am-Sum 

. [... fx! in ni $i-ga-um 

. [...) ale ra [nla ni-bi-vi-um 
.(C.)] "x! ki-ib-ra?-tum 


_ [...] x li Sa-am-Sa-a[m] lu-wa-ir [/(?)| ki! ma-i 


Io ork WD LD 


. [du-ul-lu|-hu di-ma-tim na!?-ra-tum ha-ab-ba 


8. [Na-ra-am]-4EN.ZU im-ma-ki-a-ma 
9. [.. .]-ab-bu-di-ig §a-ni bi-il-ka [/(?)| Sa-a-ru-ma 
10. [(?)] ra?-bi-it ru?-hi?-su 


11. [x x]-Si-i ta-i-Sa ki la qd-be-Su 


Philological and Textual Notes 


i 2. There are various possible readings for the signs §a-am-Sum, Sa-ga- 
Sum, Sa-bi-Sum. In view of the poor condition of the tablet and the broken con- 
text, it is not possible to choose between them. The sun, SamSum, appears as god 
and as cosmic body in this text; as the former it is written “UTU, and as the lat- 
ter syllabically. Moreover, it seems that the sun as a cosmic body is construed as 
feminine with respect to gender agreement (see iv 18-19). For a discussion of 
the writings of Samsum in OB “GilgameS) see Jacobsen, “Intima ilu awilum” 
(Finkelstein Mem. Vol. 114). Another possibility is to read Sa-ga-Sum and to 
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for Samsuiluna”); ki imi, CT 15 4 ii 10 (OB, “Hymn to Adad”); ki timi, Genouil- 
lac Kich B 472 ii 4’, 6’ (love poem). 
The poetic structure is built of repetitive verses: ABAC. Such a quatrain 
forms one strophe, and it is followed in one instance by a tercet DED, forming 
_ the second strophe. These two strophes form a stanza in col. ii. In other columns, 
there may be repetition of lines and verses, even where the above-mentioned 
poetic structure does not appear. 


Manuscript 


Larsa 
L 74.225 (see photographs and copy, pp. 392-99). 


Translation 
Side a 
Column i 
(break) 
Te eg seat Veet 
2. [...] x the sun 
3, [...] x the raging one 
4, [...]... the brilliant one 
Oo. [(P)| the quarters 
6. [...] the sun, let me command(?) [(P)] like water 
7. [disturb]ed by tears. The rivers(?) murmured. 
8. [Naram]-Sin is lacking and 
9. [...].... he is changed, your (masc. sg.) lord is wind (ie., nothing). 
10. [(?)] The great female one of his magic spell (?!) 
Ll. [...] she is(?). Toward her, not according to his behest 


compare this phrase with §[a]-gi-is la gammal abil[ka| ‘The merciless De- 
stroyer has brought you’ (W. G. Lambert, “A New Babylonian Descent to the 
Netherworld, Studies Moran, 291, line 6). 

i9. The reading of bi-il from bélu is forced upon the reader because of 
the orthographic distinctions of this text. For a similar writing, see 7 iv 4’. 

ill. Cf. atka&i ta-i-i5-Sa ‘move off toward her (VAS 10 214 vi 85, OB 
“Hymn to AguSaya”). For the prepositional expression da’is, see M. Krebernik, 
ZA 81 (1991) 137. 
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12. [Sa(?)| wi-ri-im S§a-ap-tu-uk' 
13. [pi-ti] Sa-ap-ta-ak ki-la ta-ka-al-Su 
14. [...-r]a-am i-Si-ru qt-bi-(a-)tu 
15. [/(?)] me-a-am x-[x-(x)]-as 
16. [...] . uS gi, 4Erles-ki-gal] [...] 
(break) 
Column ii 
(break) 
1. al ki/di'x' |... J 
. wi-il-di-is ku-ub-[bi-it a-na| 1 §u-mi-Su ra-[bi-im(?)| 
_ a-na Na-ra-am“ENZU lu-ub-[. . ] 
. wi-il-di-i§ ku-ub-[bi-it a-na} / Su-mi-su ra|-bi-im(?)| 
. pa\!)-si-Su ka-la |.. |] 
. il-li-im Sar i-[na Sar-ri...| 1 mi-is-S[um...] 
. Na-ra-am-*EN.zU da-lan-nu-um... | 


. il-li-im Sar i-|na Sar-ri...| 1 mi-i8-[Sum... ] 


CON DO OF FP OW WD 


. mi-is-§um la is-[. . ] 


— 
oe 


. lu Su-ut ut x |...) 1 ma-ha-ar-su-nu |.. | 


— 
— 


. mi-is-Sum la u-|.. |] 
12. uy-mi-is ka x |... 
(break) 


Side b 


Column iii 

(break) 
l. [...] 28 Sa am 'a-na-x' 
2. [...] ki na(sign: PI)-pi-is-tim 
3. [ina pu-tih-r|i ka-la i-li-ma 


ii 2, Cf. CAD ildu, AHw wildu 1496. Also, in description of foreign land, ul 
matum Sa Amurrim ...me-ri-sti! rapastam wi-il-di-Sa li-[x-x|-ma (text 7 ii 19’). 

ii 5. For pagiSu as a royal epithet, see Seux, Epithétes, 222. 

ii 6ff. For a similar repetition of rhetorical questions, see the bilingual 
“Hymn to Hammurapi; CT 21 40 iB, which has as a refrain: atta mannam tuqd 
‘whom are you waiting for?’ Cf. also miSSu dandnu garrdditika ‘what has 
become of your great valor?’ (addressing Enkidu), Gilg. Y iv 145. 

ii 6. The genitive of the form illim is inexplicable, unless one assumes a 
shortened form of the preposition ina in which the -n- has assimilated to the -l- 


12. “lof P| the mighty ones are your lips. 

13. “[Open] your lips! Hold back (masc. sg.) his trusting!” 

14, .... the divine pronouncements have come straight down 
15. .... he has heard (?).... | 


16. 
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[...].... ErfeSkigal] .... 


(break) 
Column ii 


(break) 


CON Oak OW = 


a 
— 


. To Naram-Sin pray!... 


. The anointed one of all the.... 
. Among a thousand, the king among kings... 
. Naram-Sin, the milghty .... | 
. Among a thousand, the king among kings.... 
. Why did he not.... 

. The gods who.... before them.... 
. Why did he not.... 

12. 


Like a storm.... 


(break) 


Side b 


Column ili 


(break) 


l. 
2, 


ee 
[.. ] like life. 


3. {In the assembly of} all the gods 


of lim(u). 
iii 2. For ki written with a short i, see above. The scribe must have made 
a mistake and written the sign PI twice, because there is no such word as pi-pi- 
i§-tu. Therefore, I emend the text to read nal!-pi-is-tim. Note kima na-ap-§a-ti- 
ku-un in iv 27. 
iii 3. The broken sign at the beginning of the line does not resemble TU, 
as in line 6, but is most probably to be read RI, and therefore I propose to 
restore [ina pu-tih-r]i. 


. Pay honor to his offspring for the sake of his great name! 
. Pay honor to his offspring for the sake of his [great] name! 
.why.... 


why.... 
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[...] e-lu-uwk-ki 

[... ma-a|n-nu-um ih-bi-it 

[.. .|-tu ka-la i-li-ma 

[.. | "x! e-lu-uk-ki 

|.. ma-an|-nu-um ih-bi-it 

[...] tu-ka-al-li-mi-ma 

|...] taPP-ra-a-mi-i-Su 

(.. |-i la i-wi 

[.. .|-an-Sum Sa-ma-i-Sa-am 
13. [.. |-am-ma ki 4uru 

[...] la Sa a i-ni-i8-Su 

[...] Sa-di e-re-ni-im 

[...] x li-s? 

[.. .|-ma ir-Su-u-us 

[...]-a-an Si? bi mu xP 

...] x sa Su 

 [...] el-ki 
...] di i-li 
| 


...| as-Su 


iii 4. Note the use of the locative adverbial. Cf. |uh]tannamu elussa |x|-na- 
bu ‘blooming about her are ...”, VAS 10 215:5 (OB “Hymn to Nanaya for Samsu- 
iluna”), 

iii 5. The verb is habatu C (CAD H 11b) = hapdtu (AHw 321b) ‘to prevail, 
to triumph’; see discussion by F. R. Kraus, RA 69 (1975) 33. The labial is most 
probably voiced, as known writings are with -BI- or at syllable-end -VB, where 
one cannot differentiate between voiced/voiceless consonants in Akkadian. 

iii 6. One could possibly restore at the beginning of the line [labbat]u or 
[rabit|u or [télit]u. 

iii 11. Cf. awilis iwe ‘he became a man’, Gilg. P iii 25; [iqbi Sa irrar|u iwwi 
tiddis ‘If he speaks, the one he curses shall turn to clay’, OB “Epic of Anzu” 22; 
see M. Vogelzang, Bin Sar dadmé (Groningen, 1988) 96. 

iii 12, Perhaps the last word, Sa-ma-i-Sa-am, could be Samti ‘heavens’ with 
a terminative adverbial ending -i§am, meaning ‘toward heaven’. Cf. iteli §[a-me]- 
e-$a ‘(Anu) had gone up to heaven’, Lambert-Millard, Atra-hasis, 42 I 18; ila Sa- 
me-e-Sa ‘(after Anu) had gone up to heaven’, ibid., 17. The first could be a tem- 
poral adverbial. 

iii 13. The beginning of this line must contain a verbal phrase, For a com- 
parison with Samas in OB poetry, cf. abratisin palsaxim (sic) ki 4Samas nisa 
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4. [...] more than you. 
o. [...] who has triumphed? 
6, [The great one/lioness(?)] of all the gods 
7. [...] more than you 
8. [...]| who has triumphed? 
9, [...] you revealed. 
10. |...) you loved him. 
11. [Into...] he did not change. | 
12. .... for him, to the heavens 


13. [He ascended(?)] and like Samay 
14, [...]...in his eyes. 

15, [..] the mountains of cedar. 

16, |...] let him go out. 

17. ... they desired him. 

1 a en eee 

| 2 a en we 


20. [...] upon you. 
21. |...] of the gods. 
22. |...]....to him, 


niiriski ‘(O Lady of all habitations) their peoples look on you(!) as on Samaé, 
(thus, look) the people towards your light’ (VAS 10 215:24; see von Soden, ZA 
44 [1938] 32; and B. Groneberg, WO 12 [1981] 180, note to S. 44 Z. 3-5 [OB 
“Hymn to Nanaya for Samsuiluna”]); Sulmam u balatam ga kima “Sin u 4Samas 
darium ana qistim ligisisum ‘may they give him as a gift health and life, 
which are eternal like the moon and the sun’ (Samsuiluna C 148-52; and see in 
general Seux, Epithétes, 284 n. 115). 

iii 15, The cedar is the tree most closely connected with Sama; cf. (Utu 
kur-Sim-giS-erin-na-ta @-a-ni ‘when Utu comes forth from the mountain 
perfumed by cedars’ (CT 36 34 3 and 5); and epithets of Utu, giS-erin a-nag 
‘drinking water of cedar’ (R. Kutscher, “Utu Prepares for Judgement? Kramer 
AV 307:10). The mountain of sunrise is referred to as the ‘cedar mountain’ (see 
W. Heimpel, “The Sun at Night and the Doors of Heaven? JCS 38 [1986] 144). 

iii 17. The pronominal subject is either third-person plural or third- 
person singular subjunctive: ‘they desired him’ or ‘whom she/he desired’, Of 
gods making requests of humans, cf. ina Surri Ea Damkina ana wardiati)Sunu 
irSaninni ‘from the very first Ea and Damkina desired me for their service’ 
(VAS 1 32 ii 8-9, “Tpig-IStar of Malgium’). 
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(28, [... t]s-ku-nu 

24, |... tu-qd-i-Su 

25, |...) ka-la-a-ma 

26. [... ru-al-mi? a-wi-li-im 
By. nl Ot 

(break) 


Column iv 
(break) 
1. [x x] ma nu [...] 
. hu-um-ma-a-|ta...] M li-!x'-[. . | 
. ba-al-lu-ki [.. || 
. i8-ka-al-l[i-is...| i ni-[li-tk ga-ab-ba-ni?| 
. Na-ra-am“En [zu ... | 
. 8-ka-al-li-is i ni'-{li-ik] 1 ga-ab-|ba-ni?| 
. Sar-ri st-ih-tu-uk tu-ul-[x x| 
. ir-Su-tim bi-ni i-qa-ru li-ib-bi 
. Na-ra-am“EN.2u st-ih-tu-uk // li-it/da-tum 


oOo on DD 8 Be WS bo 


_ nu-ur-bi §a-am-mi di-Sa-tim // te-it-te-i 


fowl uml 
—. 


. 8a.a ta pu ur ru-hu-ti la-lu-ku-un 


— 
ho 


. e-ru-ti ut-lu-ku-un Sa-nu-hi-is // ta-at-ti-la 


iv 3. For the perfume of this tree used to freshen beds, cf. 8a kanakati 
muni ba-lu-ku-ti ‘my bed of incense is ballukku-perfumed’ (Genouillac Kich B 
472 i 8’). 

iv 4. The eSgallu is a Sumerian loanword found in first-millennium Akka- 
dian texts, meaning: (1) great temple, from its Sumerian etymology ‘the great 
sanctuary/temple’, (2) a name of the netherworld. In Sumerian texts, the @§ 
‘sanctuary is used in connection with most of the holy places of Sumer, while 
é5-gal is a much rarer lexeme. For instance, the Ebabbar itself is called an é@8; 
cf. 5-é-babbar-ra (UET 6 90 rev. 15, “Hymn to Rim-Sin of Larsa”). As a 
proper noun, the reading of ES-gal as iri,)-gal for the temple of Inanna in 
Uruk has been suggested (cf. A. Sjoberg, Temple Hymns, 90). It also occurs as a 
common noun: Sin-iddinam of Larsa builds for Nanna/Sin of Ur a ganunmah 
referred to as an @5-gal-mah (see I. Karki, Die sumerischen und akkadischen 
Kénigsinschriften der altbabylonischen Zeit (Helsinki, 1980] 58 Sid 2:14). 

iv 7. For the reading zi-ih-tu, there are only two possible meanings: sihtu 
‘invalid tablet’ and sihtu ‘delight, laughter’. For laughter as characteristic of love- 
making, cf. [eli] sihatim u ru-ami tustazna[n] ‘you are endowed with laughter 
and love-making’ (VAS 10 215:7; see von Soden, ZA 44 [1938] 32; and B. Grone- 
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23. |...) they established. 
24. [...] you waited for him. 
25. [...] all(?).. 

26. |...] love of man. 

ie ee dpeand 

(break) 


Column iv 


(break) 


— 


. You gave confidence.... 

. The incense..... 

. To the temple, let us go, all of us! 

. Naram-Sin [and....] 

. To the temple, let us go, all of us! 

. O king, your delight [...s you] 

. Create wise ones/wisdom, they summon my heart, 


como ND Oo FP WD LH 


. O Naram-Sin, your delight is offspring(?) 


_— 
oS 


. (With) the succulent portion of the abundant grass you are bedecked. 


— 
— 


eer Magic are your (pl.) charms. 


joe, 
bo 


. Naked are your (pl.) loins, exhausted you slept. 
\ 


berg, WO 12 [1981] note to S. 43 Z. 3 and 4, “Hymn to Nanaya’”). Note that the city 
of Larsa is connected in the literary tradition with the theme of love: im x ina 
Larsam sihdatu iziqa “When (I was) in the city of Larsa, dalliance came wafting 
through the air’ (KAR 158 vii 37, catalogue of cultic and secular love songs) and 
cf. the following incipit of another love song, ri8i ¢Nanaja ina kiri Ebabbar Sa tu- 
rammi ‘Rejoice O Nanaya in the garden of the Ebabbar which you love’ (ibid., 38). 

iv 8. Cf. the Old Babylonian euphemism for dying: istu PN ilaSu iqtert 
‘after his gods have summoned PN’, 

iv 10. Cf. ina nurub Sammé ira’isi ‘he (Sin) pastured her (the cow) among 
the luscious grasses’ (W. G. Lambert, Studies Landsberger, 286:28; see Romer, 
Or 54 [1984] 262:A16); the eagle nurub Siri iste[ne-i| ‘sought the juicy part of 
the meat’ (Kinnier-Wilson, The Legend of Etana, 56 MA I/B 20). For the term 
‘abundant grass’, cf. also arqa deSitu (VAB 4 160 A vii 11 [Nbk.]), as well as 
diSu, meaning, ‘spring grass’. The verb could be from té’u ‘to be covered, 
bedecked’, second-person perfect? N-stem? 

iv 12. Cf. ina utlija nisi mat Sumerim u Akkadim ukil ‘in my lap I hold 
the people of the land of Sumer and Akkad’ (CH xlvii 49-52). The verb is 


i/utulu to sleep. 
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13. e li be liitk nu Sa-am-Sa-ku-un // na-wi-ir-tum 

14. ta-bu-um st-il-la-ku-un / e-ri-im-ku-um ki-nu-um 
15. sé-"rul-um du-ur-ku-un If §u ta-ka-la-tim 

16. Na-ra-am“EN.ZU ka-ap-pa-ku-un // §a-gi-ku-un 

17. wa-ak-lum ki-st-ir-ku-un 

18. ul/uk!?-ku-mu ki-ma na-ap-sa-ti-ku-un 

19. [djan-nu-um st-ik-ku-ru-um? da-[al-tu-um?] x [...] 
(break) 


Side c 


Column v 
(break) 
l. (traces) 
...] a Si-ma-tim-ma 
(eklet| la na-wa-ri-im-ma hi-i-im "x! 
[x (x) x] an-nu-um pi-ti-a-at a-bu-ul-la-Su // e-re-bi-i§ 
[x (x) x] sé-ek-re-et-ma // |(x) m]u-se-a-am la ti-Su 
[...] x ma-a hi-ra-tum 


NO fF CO WS 


laln |...) im-mu-ti-Si-in // i ma-ri-Si-in 


iv 13. Whether nawirtum is a predicate adjective or a part of the nominal 
phrase, it is clear that it is in the feminine gender, and it describes the sun 
Samsum. A common epithet of Samas is namrum ‘brilliant’. The referent be- 
hind the term Samu ‘sun’ could be the god Samai, the king, or even a goddess. 
For the sun as an epithet of kings, see Seux, Epithétes, 283ff. For a goddess 
called the sun, ef. the “Hymn to Nanaya”: iltam Samas nisisa ‘goddess, the sun 
of her people’ (VAS 10 215:1). 

iv 14. Cf. sillam Suku[n elija] ‘bestow (O Sama, your) protection on me’ 
(Gilg. Y 220); silli tabum ana dlija taris ‘my (Hammurapi’s) comforting protec- 
tion is cast over my city’ (CH xlvii 46-48), The second hemistich is more 
difficult, although it appears to be parallel to the first hemistich. The first word 
could be a noun erimu from the verb ardmu ‘to cover’ plus the second-person 
plural possessive suffix -kun, which the scribe has incorrectly written as the 
second-person singular dative suffix -kum, or it could be a verbal form from 
ardmu with the second-person singular dative. The change from plural to sin- 
gular in one hemistich is peculiar. 

iv 15. Cf. dir maki Sarru ‘the king is the (protecting) wall of the weak’ 
(ABL 1250 rev. 15 [NA]). 

iv 16. The line may hold an allusion to the description of the netherworld, 
labSima kima issiiri subat kappi ‘where they (the dead) are clad like birds in 
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13, Above, let.... your (pl.) shining sun. 

14. Good is your (pl.) shade, your(!) cover is reliable. 

15, August is your (pl) (protecting) wall, it is of trustworthiness. 
16. Naram-Sin, your (pl.) arms (are?) in your (pl.) shrine(?). 

17, Faithful is your (pl.) army. 

18. Taken away by force/wreathed in mist as your (pl.) lives. 

19. Strong is the bolt, the door is.... 

(break) 


Side c 


Column v 


(break) 


to 


. [She who allots the?] fates— 
. [Darkness] which cannot be illuminated and brightened, 


ee) 


(imposed is) the punishment, opened is its gate for entering. 
. [...] is closed [...] It has no exit. 

. [...[... Wives. 

. [...] from their husbands and their sons. 


IO ow 


garments of wings’, Gilg, VII iv 38; also CT 15 45:10 (“Descent of IStar”); STT 
28 iii 4 (“Nergal and EreSkigal”). 

iv 19. On the basis of the word-pair sikkiirum : daltum ‘bolt’ : ‘door’, we 
have restored daltum at the end of the line. Perhaps there is a reference here to 
Samai, who opens up the bolts of the doors of heaven. | 

v 2. For the decreeing of fates by the gods in royal inscriptions, cf. RA 61 
41:27-30 (Samsuiluna B); RA 63 38:19 (Samsuiluna C), 

v 3. In order to make sense out of this line, the last word has been 
emended to read hilim from helt ‘to brighten’. Another possibility is hi-i-im-ti- 
im ‘heat’, but the nomens regens would then not be ekletu. For the restoration 
[eklet] la nawdrim, cf. eklet la nawdrim...ana Simtim lisimSum ‘(may the 
gods) determine for him a never-ending darkness as his fate’ (CH xlix 68-72), 

v 4. The word erebis could be: the infinitive erébu ‘to enter’, the noun 
erebu ‘sunset or the ‘west’, the noun erbu/erebu ‘locust’, or eréb/pu ‘to become 
dark, dusky’ with the addition of the terminative adverbial postposition -is. 

v 5. Etymologically, the correct form of the lexeme for ‘exit’ should be 
misa°um. However, there do occur rare examples in Old Babylonian of a 
byform miisium; cf. mu-se-e-am, CT 47 6:2. 
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8. §a-at an-nu-um mu-x-x-ra-tum 
9. Sa-am-nam ti 'x x x x x! I la raP-ab-ba!-ni-im 
10. sti-ur-ru & na-ag-la-bu ku-ri-nu-Si-in 
Ll. i-gu-Si-in di-ma-a-tum // Sa-ma-an-Si-in ep-ru-um 
12. is-ta-ap-pu ki li-i-im 1 gé-re-eb "um'-mi-ka 
13. Sar-ru-um is-sile x x ni-is-Su // da tu ud ni miP? jaP? 
14. i-ni-im-ma-am-ma-a-an la i-mu-ut-tu e-nu | 
15. i-ni-im-ma-am-ma-an la i-mu-ut-tu a-Si-ti 
16. i-ni-im-ma-am-ma-an la i-mu-tu-ni-im 
17. ma-al-ku na-i-lu-ut ti-zi-x-ru 
18. [x]-Si-da/it-tum wa-si-bu-ut wa-x-|. . |] 
19. [...] ina ab ru |... 
(break) 


Column vi 
(break) 
lL. be-li |... |] 4 kla...] 
. na-wi-ru-ulm...| 
. wa-ar-hu-um x(dam?)-[...] / ik li Sum mi ik |. . |] 
Na-ra-am“ENZU im?? ra? x [.. |] 
wa-ar-hu-um tu-um-|, | 4 ik li [Sum miik...] 
. mi isP/SuP/ki i? hu-uz? i'x! [...] 4x x a-na Si-na-si-[im... | 
. ga-ni-nu-um wa lar? x x! [..] 
. Na-ra-am“EN.ZU ba-al-tam [...] / Si-na [x (x)] mu [.. ] 


CoN Dah wD 


. ga-ni-nu-um x |x| i ma(?) |... 


— 
aa 


. qu-ra-du!-um? [x (x)| Sa ra/at? |..|| 


v 9, This line may express the custom of not anointing oneself during the 
mourning period. 

v 10. The flint knives and razor blades were used for slashing oneself in 
mourning ceremonies. The predicate noun could be surinnu ‘symbol’, Sarinu 
‘eyebrows’, or kurinnu ‘necklace, neckguard’ 

v 11. According to a suggestion by W. G. Lambert, the first word is taken 
as a nominal formation from the verb egii ‘to daub (eyes) with medicine or cos- 
metics’, referring to eye make-up, such as mascara. Other possibilities include: 
(a) igu, a Sumerian loanword from igi ‘eye’, (b) ig B ‘prince’, (c) ikku ‘temper’ 
with -g- for /kk/, (d) egi ‘antimony paste’. The second word can either be from 
dimatu ‘tears’ or dimmatu ‘moaning lamentation’ (cf. Lambert-Millard, Atra- 
hasis, 94 III iii 47). Of the various possible combinations, eye and eye make-up 
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8. Borne is the guilt, the... -females 
9, with oil and... they are not softened(?). 
10. Flint knives and razor blades will be their necklaces. 
11. Their eye make-up will be tears. Their oil will be dust. 
12. The bowels of your (masc. sg.) mother cry out like a bull. 
18. The king cried out in his misery from suffering(??). 
14, Alas, will they not die, the énu-priests? 
15. Alas, will they not die, the nobles? 
16, Alas, will they not die? 
17. The rulers who sleep.... 
18. .. those who dwell in [.. |]. 
Le fesiel abe [bead 
(break) 


Column vi 
(break) 
1. My lord.... 
. Shining one.... 


2 

3. The moon.... 
4. Naram-Sin... 
5 


. The moon.... 
6. .... to them (fem.).... 
7. The store house / (burial) chamber.... 
8. The living Naram-Sin.... they (fem.).... 
9. The store house / (burial) chamber.... 
10. The Hero(?).... 


including antimony paste goes with dimdtu ‘tears’, while ‘temper’ goes together 
with lamentations. All these solutions have obvious problems. 

v 12. Cf. madtum kima li?i iSappu ‘the land is bellowing like a bull’ (Lam- 
bert-Millard, Atra-hasis, 66 I 354; 72 II i 3; 94 III iii 15); (the sufferer brays like 
the weaned foal of a donkey) i§-"ta!-pu mahar ili|m| ‘he has got loud in the god’s 
presence’ (Lambert, “The Babylonian “Man and his God,” Studies Reiner, 190:7). 
The image of the mother weeping over a slain king is found in Sumerian (eg,, 
“Death of Ur-Nammu, lines 15-16) and in Akkadian (UET 395 rev. 12). For 
bovine noises (and Sapit) as figures of human grief, see also the image of Ninsis- 
kurra bellowing like a cow (Lambert, “A New Babylonian Descent to the Nether- 
world,’ Studies Moran, 292-98 rev. 12, 21). 

v L4ff. The first word is inimma, the interjection ‘alas’, plus man, the par- 
ticle denoting irrealis. 
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1]. id 'x-x-x! ru |..|] 

12. ai ki? "x (x)! Sum [.. |] 
18. ikx la kax|..|] 

14. la-ab-Su'x x! [.. |] 

15. be-lé igs? si? Tx! [. . |] 

16. ‘x! [|] 

(break) 


Side d 
Column vii 
(break) 

[...] it/da 


_ [...] da "x! am 


Co DO 


. [...J-am ki-ib-ri-ka 

[... it-|ta-am-ha-ar-Sum 

. [a-gu-|uh? Su-mi-li-Sa ki qa-ad-mi-im 

im?-nu?P-um U.DAR ka-ak?-ka?-bi I! Su-ku-un 'Su'l-st-sum 
na-pi-ih-ta-am di-[i|t-pa-ar // tu-qum-ta-am 

. bu-ul-li a-na-na-tim §u-up-pi I ri-ig-ma-|tim| 


COND TA 


(er?) i-Sa-ar-Sum i-ni-a [irtam . || 
10. ur!?-hi-i§ la ka x x [...] 


(traces of 3? more lines) 


vii 5. The aguhhu is a piece of apparel worn by the gods, especially IStar. 

vii 7. This verb is a G stem related to the D stems of the verbs dubburu, 
duppuru, tuppuru (see Moran, JCS 33 [1981] 44-47). On p. 44 n. 3, Moran dis- 
poses of the few examples of the G stem of the verb dapadru (CAD D, ‘to 
become sated’) and defines the verb ‘to become strong, aggressive’. The latter 
meaning does not fit the present context, where it is with bulli, Suppa. Thus 
one must postulate that there exists a G stem of the verb dubburu ‘to drive 
away, go away’ with similar meaning, 
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eee 
12 aah 
Ls... enc 
14. They are dressed.... 
15. My lord.... 
Le eu 

(break) 
Side d 
Column vii 
(break) 

(ree 

©. cathe 


3, .... the... of your banks 

4. .... has been received for him 

5. The sash of her left like a god. 

6. Place on the right [Star of the star, go out for him! 
7. Drive away conflagration, warfare! 

8. Extinguish battles, silence battle-cries! 


9, It is right/appropriate for him, let us turn the chest/withdraw(??) 


10. Quickly.... 
(break) 
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vii 8. These two lines are very similar to lines found in the bilingual 
“Hymn to Hammurapi;’ as well as in the Code. Cf. gi$-giS-ld te-en-te-en 
sith-sahy si-si-a: mubelli tugmatim museppi sahmasatim ‘(Hammurapi) who 
makes an end to wars, he who silences turmoil’ (CT 21 42 iv 10-11 [= LTH 60]) 
and gablatim ubelli ‘I put an end to wars’ (CH xlvii 32); tesi la Suppim ‘disorder 


that cannot be suppressed’ (a curse of Enlil; CH xlix 59). 
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F ragments 
A 


(remains of traces of one sign per line and possibly the lower edge of the prism 
at the bottom of the fragment) 


B 

]. {x (x)] zaP am [.. |] 

2. [x (x)] lu utx [..|] 

3. [x (x)| ki? ib/is? ku/ma |.. | 
(lower edge of prism) 


C 


Column i’ 

1. [...] da? x x gi? 

2. [...] e-wi-ma 
8...) x a ¢En-lil 

4, [...] an 

Oy lsaul MG 
Column ii’ 

1. Sar-riP SaP ma? |... 


2, mi-is-Sa-am x |[...] 1 Sa te ru 2|i...} 
3. ? Na-ra-am-“EN.ZU(P?) x [..] 
4, mi-id-[...] 
D 
1. x za ak/har Si Su 
2. x ga ba mi im 
3, [...] li-bi-is 


Chapter 9 


The Great Revolt against Naram-Sin 


This tale comes down to us in both historical and literary texts. The his- 
torical evidence is found in Old Babylonian copies of the inscriptions on the 
royal monuments set up by Naram-Sin in the Ekur at Nippur. There are two du- 
plicate but fragmentary manuscripts: (a) N 3539 + PBS 5 37 (+) PBS 5 36! and 
(b) BT 1.2 Further allusions to the revolt are scattered in various other royal 
inscriptions. 

The literary legend is extant in four different versions: (1) an Old Akka- 
dian exercise tablet (text 15), (2) two Old Babylonian excerpt tablets containing 
a version based closely on the historical descriptions (texts 16A, 16B), (3) one in- 
complete Old Babylonian recension (text 17), and (4) an Old Babylonian excerpt 
tablet (text 19), which has points in common with both texts 16 and 18 but 
which concludes with a curse formula of the type found in votive inscriptions. 

This is the first long list of characters in this corpus, with no unnamed 
opponents; if anything, there is a plethora of characters. Naram-Sin stands alone 
against his opponents. It is true that he has an army but there is no aide-de- 
camp. Unlike Sargon, he does not ask the advice and assistance of his subordi- 
nates before he hazards them and himself in battle. He is placed above them, 
and in text 19 he is put on the level of the divine, which reminds us of his title 
il matim ‘god of the land’ in text 12. His army is numbered in the tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands in text 17. The opponents are many but deserve the retribu- 
tion that Naram-Sin is dispensing. They are not only disloyal but they have 
broken their oath; they have returned evil for good. In one text, 17, for the first 
time an enemy appears who is not flesh and blood—the inhuman adversary. 


' Published by P. Michalowski, “New Sources Concerning the Reign of Naram-Sin? 
~ JCS 32 (1980) 234 ff. 

2Published by R. Kutscher, The Brockmon Tablets at the University of Haifa: 
Royal Inscriptions (Haifa, 1989) 13-48. In the following, my transliteration of the text 
BT 1 is based on the copy and transliteration made by Aage Westenholz and thus will 
not agree in every detail with that given by R. Kutscher. Further, both manuscripts have 
been republished in aK 226-43, “Naramsin C 1” 


22] 
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Further, Naram-Sin’s piety toward his divine allies is portrayed. Texts 16B 
and 19 both contain an invocation of the gods: I8tar, [laba, Sullat and Hani, 
Sama’ and Um8um, while text 22 (‘Naram-Sin and the Enemy Hordes”) con- 
tains an invocation of the gods [8tar, Ilaba, Zababa, Annunitum, Sullat, Hani, 
and Sama’. However, at no point in the narrative does any of these gods take 
any action. The invocation by Naram-Sin reflects the religious piety of the hero. 

The action of the narratives concerns the rebellion against Naram-Sin, 
possibly at the time of his coming to power or more probably in the wake of his 
undertaking the rebuilding of the Ekur, the action that Sumerian tradition holds 
responsible for his downfall. This tale recounts the gathering of the city-states 
of the northern heartland of the land of Akkade: KiS(i), Kutha, Tiwa, Wurumu, 
Kazallu, Giritab, Apiak, Ibrat, Dilbat, and Sippar and the crowning of Iphur-Kisi 
of KiS(i) to be king over them. A separate rebellion begins under Lugal-Anne of 
Ur according to 15 and of Uruk according to 16, who joins in the coalition under 
Iphur-Kisi and brings along with him the states of the Sumerian south. The ex- 
cerpt texts 15 and 16 end at this intriguing point. 

The setting of the assembly and the coronation of Iphur-Ki8i of KiS(i) is 
described in texts 16A and 16B in accordance with the geographical setting of | 
the battle in the royal inscriptions of Naram-Sin. At the conclusion of 16B, there 
is a list of kings of outlying provinces of the Akkadian empire. In 17 is the tale 
of the uprising of these kings under Gula-AN, king of Gutium. Under Gula-AN 
are seventeen kings, whose territories extend from Kani§ in the northwest to 
Elam in the southeast. There are incomplete descriptions of battles, after which 
Naram-Sin magnanimously gives back to Gula-AN his freedom, which he mis- 
uses. A vivid description of a bloody battle between the two adversaries is 
given, in which Gula-AN seems to be the victor. The text ends with a final battle 
at the walls of Akkade, at which point the text breaks off. This text has four 
points in common with the texts of chapter 10, “Naram-Sin and the Enemy 
Hordes”: (a) a description of an enemy who is not flesh and blood, (b) the 
Amanus and the Silver Mountains as the location from which the enemy arises 
in final battle, (c) the number of allied kings, seventeen, who join the enemy 
hordes on their devastating march, and (d) the numbering of the army forces. 
Text 18 contains a Hittite version that also offers a list of seventeen rebellious 
kings. Both lists of kings seem to go back to the same oral tradition. 

In text 19 we have an excerpt concerning the nine battles, after each of 
which Naram-Sin shows his magnanimity by giving his enemies their freedom, 
and then the text breaks off as Naram-Sin prepares to wage his tenth battle. 
These nine battles are historically documented in original Old Akkadian in- 
scriptions contemporary with the events and are there related to the crushing 
of the revolt: (a) five door sockets dedicated to Naram-Sin,* (b) an inscription on 


3See my forthcoming article, “Relations between Mesopotamia and Anatolia in the 
Age of the Sargonic Kings, XXXIV Uluslararsi Assiriyuloji Kongresi (Istanbul, 1987), in 
press. 

*See YOS 1 10 = aK 102-3, “Naramsin A 1” 
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the base of a copper statue from Basetki,° and (c) an inscription on the base of a 
diorite statue from Susa.° Further evidence is found in Old Babylonian copies of 
an inscription on a royal monument set up by Naram-Sin in the Ekur at Nippur.’ 

These compositions. have not only the outward form of a royal inscription 
but also the diction found in them. There is use of certain formulas known from 
the royal inscriptions. Reflecting the narrative style of the period, the third- 
millennium text is written in the third person, while second-millennium and 
later texts are characterized by first-person narration. In these texts, the overt 
narrator Naram-Sin relates his exploits for the edification of his implied audi- 
ence, his people and/or future rulers. In first-person narration, the protagonist 
as narrator presents us with a record of the speech of a single character, Naram- 
Sin. This discourse mode of first-person narration offers a one-sided view of the 
events from the speaker's perspective. There is no dialogue as in the previous 
texts. Poetic diction is evident in only one of these texts, text 17. 

In all these texts, there are the underlying themes of loyalty and honor. 
The enemies have acted ignobly: they have returned evil for good. Although 
Sargon freed the Kisites from the yoke of Uruk, they turmed traitor to his de- 
scendant. Amnesty was given to the Gutian king in text 17, and nine times 
Naram-Sin freed the rebels after they revolted in text 19, yet they dealt falsely 
with him. 


15 
The Old Akkadian Exercise 


Introduction 


This fragment of a student's poor exercise is the only extant proof that lit- 
erary works were composed on the theme of contemporary historical events.® 
The triumph of Naram-Sin over the rebellious city-states was probably cele- 
brated with pomp and circumstance. News of the parading of the three rebel 
kings in fetters through the streets of Nippur accompanied by a royal procla- 
mation may have reached the ends of the far-flung provinces. In the city of 
ESnunna, situated in the Diyala Valley, which was an essential part of the Akka- 
dian heartland, a teacher made this subject the topic of an assignment of a writ- 
ten composition for a student. 


° Sumer 82 (1976) 63-75 = aK 81-88, “Naramsin 1.” 

6Sb 52; MDP 6 pl. 1 no. 1 = aK 89-90, “Naramsin 3.” 

TN 202+ ii, JCS 32 (1980) 244; and BT I rev. v’ = aK 226-48, “Naramsin C 1.” 

5 In the view of B. Foster, this text is a Sargonic student's copy of a genuine inscrip- 
tion (ARRIM 8 [1990] 44 n. 14). His proposal has been followed by B. Kienast in his pub- 
lication, aK 272-78, “Naramsin C 15) and by Frayne ( JAOS 112 [1992] 631). 
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In this composition, the events covered are the coronation of Iphur-KiSi by 
the people of KiS(i) (lines 1-4) and the arrival of his ally Lugal-Anne of Ur 
(lines 5-7) with his confederate, the unnamed king of Uruk (lines 8-12). 

As stated above, the discourse mode of this third-millennium composition 
is that of third-person narration. For similar surface structure in both contempo- 
rary royal inscriptions and later literary works, see philological notes to lines 1-4. 


General Observations 


The text is recorded on the obverse of a single-column Old Akkadian tab- 
let. It is subdivided into sections with rulings, and the whole composition has 
been crossed out. On the reverse and the edges of the tablet are stray wedges 
and a few signs (see copy, p. 401).° 


Circumstances of Discovery 


The archaeological context within which this text was found is well 
known; it was found outside a private house in ESnunna, evidently thrown out 
as refuse in the area between houses XXX and XXXI (H 18:14, level [IVb).!° 


9A, Westenholz, AfO 25 (1974-77) 96. 
0 Tbid.; OIP 88, pl. 27. 


Transcription 
1. [in KIS.KI(P)| 
2. [UKU gul-la(?)-|zi-in 


Philological and Textual Notes 


1-4. In this section, it seems best to see some description of the raising of 
Iphur-Kisi as rebel king of KiS(i) in accord with the Old Babylonian texts 
16A:13-16 and 16B:24-28: | 


16A:13-15 birit GN, u GN, ina GN, birit GN, Kisi iphurma (Iphur)-Kisi... 
16B:14-27 birit GN, GN, ina GN; birit GN, Kisi iphurma Iphur-Kisi... 


16A:16 ana (NAM).LUGAL i8-Su-ni-[i]5-Su 

16B:28 ana Salr|-ru-tim is-Su-ma 

So also begins the copy of the royal inscription, BT 1 (= aK 226-27, “Naramsin 
C 1”) obverse col. i: 


[in KIS.KI| 
Tp-hur'-nS 
Sar-rTru,(URUxA)-ZuUm 
1-S@,)-U 
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Orthography and Language 


This school text was produced as an exercise by a very poor student. One 
should bear in mind that this is a discarded, crossed-out student exercise that 
must have contained some errors. One possible error is the writing of the third- 
feminine plural sufhx as -zi-in in place of the correct -si-in, in line 2. Another 
seems to be the repetition in lines 10-11 of one phrase twice in the attempt to 
write it correctly. 

In general, see the discussion of the text by Thorkild Jacobsen, “Iphur- 
Kishi and His Times,’ AfO 26 (1978-79) 1-3. 


Notes on the Transliteration System 


The following transliteration system uses the more common values for the 
cuneiform signs rather than the innovations created to ft Old Akkadian, thus 
preferring se,, rather than sé (Borger, Zeichenliste, no. 592). 


Manuscripts 


Esnunna 
TA 1931-729 = Gelb, MAD 1 172 (transliteration) = A. Westenholz, AfO 
25 (1974-77) 97 (copy) (see new copy and photographs, pp. 400-401), 


Translation 
1. [In the city of Ki§(i)(?),] 
2. [all of] its [people(?)] 


U 

in UNUGKI 
Amar-gtrid(kISxGANA tenti) 
Sar-TUu, (URUxA)-zum-ma 
1-SE),-U 


Presumably, the text should be translated something like this: “(When the four 
corners of the world all rebelled against him, in KiS(i)] they raised Iphur-Ki8i to 
kingship and in Uruk, they raised Amar-girida likewise to kingship’ 

1. In accordance with the Old Akkadian and Old Babylonian versions, this 
line should contain the location of the event or possibly the subject of the verb. 

2. On the basis of ana Sarriitim in the Old Babylonian versions, we would 
like to restore a similar phrase in this line (but note the Old Akkadian idiom in 
line 10, sarriissum). A restoration such as [ana sar-ri|-zi-in for ‘their king’ is 
impossible, since the third-person feminine plural sufhx is written -si-in (cf. 
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3. 'Ip-hur'-KIS.KI 
4. |a|-pu-na na-se|;-nim 


5. [I]p-hur-KISKI 
6. [u]-sd-li-ma Lugal-An-né 
7. ig-ru-sa-am LUGAL // (er.) SES,AB.KI 


8. ‘it! la ma-al-ku|m| 


MAD 2? 130 nn. 20 and 21). The z1 sign may represent the assimilation of the 
dental and the sibilant of the sufhx. Thus, if we assume that line 1 contains the 
subject of the sentence, possibly the citizens of KiS(i), then perhaps a word such 
as kullassin ‘all of them’, in apposition to the subject, is a likely restoration. 

4. The verb nast is found in this section in the Old Babylonian texts. 
Likewise, it is found in the original royal inscription from Basetki i 16-19 
(Sumer 32 [1976] 68-75 = aK 81-83, “Naramsin 1”): @ LUGAL-rt Su-ut i-se,,-nim 
i-ik-mi ‘and took captive the kings which they had raised’. For this interpreta- 
tion, see W. Farber, Or NS. 52 (1983) 68-69 and note to lines 17-18; note that 
H. Hirsch prefers to see in i-se,,-nim a genitive substantive (AfO 29 [1983-84) 
59-60 and n. 1). On the basis of these parallels, despite the lack of the plural 
morpheme (i), nd-se,;-nim is translated ‘they raised’. A similar form of the 
verb is found in the Naram-Sin royal inscription (UET | 275 ii 23 = aK 256:52- 
55, “Naramsin C 5”): Gi8.ft Il-a-ba, i-li-su na-se,,-nim ‘they (the people whom 
Dagan gave into the hands of Naram-Sin) bear the corvée-basket of Ilaba, his 
god’, note that CAD G gamaru renders this line in quite a different manner: 
GI8iL Il-a-ba, i-lé-su Na-ab(sic)-NUM & A-ma-nam sa-tu GISERIN i-ig-mu-ur 
‘the ...-weapon of DN, his personal god, annihilated the cedar mountains, Leba- 
non and Amanus’. The second sign of na-ab-nim is copied as AB and Soll- 
berger’s collations agree with that reading (UET 8 32). In both cases it has been 
said that the verb shows the assimilation or dropping of the verbal plural mor- 
pheme -a-/-d-. There are Old Akkadian examples of nasa in which the plural 
morpheme is written; cf. li-se,,-ti-ni-kum-ma (JRAS 1932 296:19). Most scholars 
insert the missing vowel into the text; cf. Farber, Or NS. 52, 68, i-se,,-(t)-nim. 
Since this form of the verb is found in at least two texts in a context suggesting 
plural forms, we have to accept the form as it stands. 

o-7. After Iphur-KiSsi’s successful insurrection, Lugal-Anne joined the re- 
bellion. In our text, he is called king of Ur. The tradition that he is king of Uruk 
is dependent on the Old Babylonian text 16B:36, an obviously unreliable tradi- 
tion, since the other two kings listed in lines 36-38 are unknown. As to the sup- 
posed reference to Lugal-Anne by Enheduanna in her song “The Exaltation of 
Inanna,;’ there are three possible interpretations of lines 74-77: (1) Hallo and 
van Dijk’s rendition (The Exaltation of Inanna [New Haven, 1968] 25) has En- 
heduanna refer to the person Lugal-Anne in lines 74 and 77; (2) Jacobsen’s ren- 
dition (AfO 26 11 and n. 40) has Enheduanna refer to the person Lugal-Anne in 
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3, [phur-Kisi 
4. |in]deed, they raised. 


o. Ipbur-Kisi 
6. [made] an alliance and Lugal-Anne 
7. came, the king of Ur. 


8. And that non-(entity of a) king, 


line 74 and to the kingship of heaven in line 77; while (8) Kramer's translation 
(ANET® 581) renders the words lugal an-ne in both lines as a common noun 
‘king of heaven / kingship of heaven’. Since Naram-Sin in BT 1 mentions an- 
other candidate, Amar-girida, for the throne of Uruk (see above), we should be- 
lieve the testimony of this Old Akkadian text over the Old Babylonian text and 
accept that Lugal-Anne was king of Ur. Thus we have three kings: Iphur-Ki8i of 
Kis(i), Lugal-Anne of Ur, and Amar-girida of Uruk, who joined together in re- 
bellion against Naram-Sin. According to the door sockets of Naram-Sin that re- 
fer to his victory, there is mention of his capture of three kings: istum ta’ hazi 
Suniiti yis-aru u Sarrisunu 3 yikmima mahris Enlil yusa°rib ‘after he was vic- 
torious in these battles, then he took captive their three kings and brought them 
before Enlil’ (YOS 1 10:9-18 = aK 102:9-18 “Naramsin A 1”). 

6. Suggestions for the verb in this line are: (1) [7]-se,,-2 ‘he sought’, from 
the verb Se’i, as Jacobsen has understood it; (2) [na]-se,,-ni-ma ‘he was raised’, 
subjunctive of the verb nau, as in line 4, or less probable, ‘they raised’, with the 
elision of the vowel; (3) [u]-se,,-li-ma ‘he brought up’, from the verb eld; (4) [i]- 
s€,;-ni-ma ‘of ...’, a noun in the genitive, as in the Hirsch interpretation of the 
Basetki inscription above (note to line 4); (5) according to the new copy (see 
p. 401), the space for the broken sign at the beginning of the line is very lim- 
ited: there is hardly room for i- or na-, only for u-. Furthermore, the first visible 
sign can be either DI or Sic. Thus a new possibility would be to read [u|-sd-li- 
ma = yusallim-ma ‘he made an alliance’ (suggestion of A. Westenholz). 

7. For the verb gardsu ‘to come’, cf. Jacobsen, 3 and compare, in a differ- 
ent context: 


(Naram-Sin, the great, heard this and) 

i§-t{um] KIS.KI da-i[s-su] ig-r[u-us|-mla] 

he hurried from Kis(i) to him (and) 

(the two joined battle and fought each other) BT 1 v 32’-35’ 


Note the attempt to delimit the meaning of this verb to ‘sexuellen Umgang ha- 
ben’ by B. Groneberg (UF 6 [1974] 66 n. 4), quoting our example. 

8-11. I find it difficult to accept Prof. Jacobsen’s interpretation of this text 
as a royal hymn; its proof lies in this quatrain. I would prefer to see these lines 
as describing the battle or preparations for it. 
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9. [ulr-ki-um i-di-is-s[u] 

10. [s]ar-ru,(URUxA)-uz-zum t s[u-x| 
11. (er)-un (space) su-|x] 

12. is-ku-(er.)-un 


13. du-|...] 
14. u-ri-lid...] 
15. BALA a|...| 7 |...] 


9. The form urkium ‘later’ (so Jacobsen) is not good Old Akkadian. It is at- 
tested in Ur III and in Assyrian dialects, beginning with Old Assyrian. The 
form warkium is the expected Old Akkadian form; see MAD 3 64 sub °gRK, 
and AHw 1470. Instead, we could take urkium as ‘the Urukian’, the unnamed 
leader of Uruk, whom we know from BT 1 as Amar-girida. In that text, mention 
is made several times of ‘the KiSite’, written KIS.KI-Si-um. Likewise, in the Old 
Babylonian text, Iphur-Kisi is referred to as ‘the KiSite’, Ki-i8-[Su]-d-u|mk]I 
16A:15; LU.KIS.KI 16B:27. Of course, it is not certain that the first sign in line 9 
is really UR. It could be MA, or possibly NE, GIS, or several other signs. 

The word i-ti-i3-su could be either a noun in terminative locative or a 
verb. If it is a verb, i-di-i§-su might be understood as idiS + su ‘he trampled 
(diasu) him’ 

10. The form sar-ru,-uz-zum is composed of sarriit + sum, in which -sum 
is a poorly understood morpheme (see GAG 867g). It has been transcribed as if 
the -zum was a simple mistake for the possessive suffix -su with the reading 
-Su;4 (BT 1 i 2’, 7’; aK 226:14, 19, “Naramsin C 1”; aK 272:11, “Naramsin C 15”). 
The various interpretations of this morpheme are: (1) combination of deictic ele- 
ment /§/ and the locative adverbial suffix -um forming adverbials of time and 
space (B. Groneberg, AfO 26 [1978-79] 17); (2) an allomorph of the morpheme 
-isam (D. Frayne, BiOr 48 [1991] 385); (3) a combination of the terminative and 
locative adverbial postpositions -i§ and -um (D. Frayne, JAOS 112 [1992] 630). 
There seems to be a consensus on the understanding of the phrase as ‘to king- 
ship’ (A. Westenholz apud Frayne, BiOr 48 {1991] 385). The same form occurs 
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9, the Urukian, at his side(?) 
10. for kingship and... 


11-12. He established. 


LS: sled 
14. he descen|ded (??)... | 
15. reign [.. |]. 


in BT 1 i, quoted above. There are two other attestations of this composite mor- 
pheme in Old Akkadian: e-td-ra-ab sa-tu-Sum ‘he entered into the mountain’ (BT 
3 i 12’; cf. the idiom SadéSu emédu) and aimsum (see discussion sub 16B:21-22). 
After the conjunction w, there is probably one object beginning with su- at the 
end of this line, and it would be appropriate if it could be a substantive referring 
to battle. 

11-12. In these two lines, it is probable that the student tried twice to 
write su-|....] i8-ku-un, each time with mistakes. 

18-15. These lines are extremely fragmentary and no connected sense 
can be made of them. . 

14. The first sign on the line is U; the horizontal before it in the copy is 
one of the stray wedges on the edge. It is this stray horizontal wedge that led 

Gelb to read BE (MAD 1 92) 

15. The word BALA occurs only in PN’s in Old Akkadian texts, according 
to MAD 3? 213-14. For this word, it is perhaps best to look at its myriad mean- 
ings in Sumerian (see PSD B 67ff.). When the word means ‘reign’, it can refer to 
the reign of a person or of a city. Among its rarer meanings, bala-2-Sé ‘for the 
second...’ could also fit the context of this line. Cf. (Naram-Sin pursued Ipbur- 
Kisi to Kis(i)) u al léti Kisi babi Ninkar ta°hdzam yisnidma yiskunéma 
[yitt]ahzama ‘and near (lit. on the cheek of ) KiS(i), at the gate of Ninkar, the 
two of them set down to battle a second time, and they fought one another’ (BT 
1 iii 18’-23’). 
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16 
The Old Babylonian Excerpt Versions 


The following two texts, despite their near identity in subject matter, 
differ in narrative content and in the surface structure of their discourses. As 
far as content is concerned, text 16A treats only the revolt of the northern cities 
from the so-called Akkadian area. There is no apparent mention of the foreign 
provinces. Both refer to the past history of the conflict during the times of Sar- 
gon and mention his demonstration of mercy to the people of KiS(i) by giving 
them “freedom; shaving off their slavemarks, and breaking their shackles. In 
his inscriptions Sargon states: sar-um-GI lugal kalam-ma-ke, Kisi® ki-bi 
bi-gi, uru-bi ki-gub e-na-ba / sar-ru-GI LUGAL KALAMMAKI KIS.KI a-Sa- 
rt-su i-ni URUKI-lam u-sd-hi-su-ni ‘He restored(!?) Kis(i) to its place and caused 
those two(?) to hold the city (or: let them settle the city?)’ (PBS 5 34 + PBS 15 
4] iii 27-34 // iv 28-35; aK 159:95-102, “Sargon C 1”). Note that the motif of 
shaving the heads occurs in text BT 1 at the beginning of col. ii ‘the man of 
KiS(i) gouged out their eyes and shaved their heads’. Both texts include the cata- 
logue of cities and text 16B also has a catalogue of kings. It is possible that the 
latter is added to draw a picture of kings coming from far and wide to witness 
the coronation of the king of Ki8(i). 

The story segments are: 


a. the dedication to Enlil and Ilaba (16B:1); 

b. the introduction of Naram-Sin with his various epithets (16B:2-9); 

c. the introduction of the rebellion, including the list of the cities of the 
northern coalition (16A:1-4, 16B:10-15); 

d. a description of the state of affairs during the reign of Sargon (16A:5- 
11, 16B:16-20); 

e. the coronation of Ipbur-Ki8i of KiS(i) (16A:12-16, 16B:21-28); 

f. the catalogue of the kings of the foreign provinces and of the southern 
coalition (16B:29-388); 

g. description of nine battles(?) (16A rev,). 


The surface structure of the discourses takes the form of a royal inscrip- 
tion of the Old Akkadian kings. In its introduction, text 16B reproduces the for- 
mula found in one Old Akkadian royal inscription, namely that of N 38539 + PBS 
5 37 (+) PBS 5 36 (aK 226-43 “Naramsin C 1”). In particular, these texts have 
the form of a dedicatory inscription.'! Note van Driel’s analysis of the Old Akka- 
dian royal inscriptions as dedicatory inscriptions.'* However, the form posed 
difficulties where an account of the past was forced into it. The composer of text 


11Cf. discussion by A. Poebel, “The ‘Schachtelsatz’ Construction of the Naraém-Sin 
Text RA XVI 157f.7 Miscellaneous Studies (AS 14; Chicago, 1947) 23-42. 

2G. van Driel, “On ‘Standard’ and ‘Triumphal’ Inscriptions’ Symbolae Bohl, 99- 
106. 
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16A was most successful in his use of the adverbial inimisima but the writer 
of text 16B did not manage as well in his attempt to employ the parallel intima 
... inumisima. In place of referring to action simultaneous or subsequent to the 
first clause, the iniimiStima clause should have referred to action prior to the 
first clause. Further, these texts are written in the first person, addressing their 
audience directly. As stated above, the royal inscriptions of the third millen- 
nium were couched in the third person, while the royal inscriptions of the sec- 
ond millennium were written in the first person. Moreover, these texts lack the 
poetic diction exhibited in many other texts in this corpus and perhaps should 
be considered more as prose sagas than as poetic tales. Note that in text 16A 
there is written enjambement in that the clauses run over the ends of the lines 
of texts and also end in the middle of lines. 

The similarity and occasional identity of the extant portions of texts 16A 
and 16B have been demonstrated by Grayson and Sollberger; in this edition, 
the texts are presented separately in order to display their divergences. The 
same oral traditions are reflected in these two texts, but their written forms 
clearly demonstrate the lack of any written contact. 


16A 
Mari Version 


Introduction 


Circumstances of Discovery 


The archaeological context of the finding of this tablet is not as clear as 
one could wish. It was discovered during the fifth campaign at Mari in 1937.18 
Apparently it was lying in room 108 on the west side of court 106 of the palace 
among, a miscellaneous assortment of texts: incantations, texts in Hurrian, liver 
models, a fragmentary royal inscription, and administrative texts. Although | 
there were several rebuildings of the room, the levels to which the various texts 
belong are unknown. Thus we are left with a mixed archive without clear ar- 
chaeological strata to which to assign the different texts, unless the collection 
consisted of a group of tablets thrown hastily into storage. 


General Observations 


The composition is a one-column text whose upper half is preserved, with 
seventeen lines extant on the obverse and five lines extant on the reverse. There 


1S A. Parrot, “Les Fouilles de Mari: Cinquiéme campagne (automne 1937)? Syria 
20 (1939) 20; G. Dossin, “Les Archives economiques du palais de Mari,’ Syria 20 (1939) 
99: Parrot, MAM II: Le Palais architecture (Paris, 1958) 102. 
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are probably about thirty lines missing. The copy is obviously unfinished; not 
only does it stop in the middle of a line, but also no line division follows the 
final line. Note the layout of the signs along the crack in the center of the tablet 
in the new photograph made by the Mari mission, which does not correlate 
with the published copy by Grayson and Sollberger. 


Orthography and Language 


The orthographic system of this text is in accordance with what is known 
from the Mari dialect area: SA for /Sa/ in mu-SA-li-il-Su-nu in line 8;'4 the HA 
sign represents /°a/.!> Furthermore, all words are written syllabically, includ- 
ing toponyms, with the exception of a few logograms: A.SA, A.GAR, E, LUGAL. 
The clumsiness shown in the one attempt to write a logogram for the name of 
Lugalzagesi demonstrates the inability of the scribe to handle such writings. 
The sign BI is employed to render the syllable /pi/ and the sign Pi the syllables 
wa/wi/wu/. The characteristic Mari phonological form of the first-person accu- 
sative suffix -ne is also found in this text./® 


14See GAG §380e, as well as Finet, L’accadien des lettres de Mari, 18, §11b. 

15 inet, L’accadien des lettres de Mari, 17 §10a; Grayson-Sollberger, RA 70 123- 
24, note to line M 11. 

16 See Finet, L’accadien des lettres de Mari, 31-32, §17a. 


Transcription 


Obverse 
l. [Ki-SiK1 Ku-tu-]u.ki Ti-wa.k1 Wu-ru-mu.|KI| | 
9. [Ka-zal-lukt Gi-rji-it-ta-abk1 A-pt-wa(a over er. KI?)-a[KX]] 
8. [...] "x x! [[b-ra-atk1 Di}-il-ba-atkI 
4. [. -blixt U-ru-ukxt ix St-ip-pt-irk1 


Philological and Textual Notes 


Obverse 


1. For ti-wA, one might compare the suburb of Ki8(i) with the name Ti-me 
(MAD 5 67 ii 4). It is written AHA in BT 1 i 15’, 25’; see the discussion of Kut- 
scher, Brockmon Tablets, 39-40, and D. Frayne, BiOr 48 (1991) 386-87 who 
identifies it with Sippar-Amnanum. For the city and province of Urum, see 
P Steinkeller, JCS 32 (1980) 23-33; G. McEwan, JCS 33 (1981) 56; M. W. Green, 
Acta Sumerologica 8 (1986) 77-83; and Kutscher, Brockmon Tablets, 40-42, and 
D. Frayne, BiOr 48 (1991) 387-88. 
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In morphology, syntax, and lexicon, text 16A differs from 16B in the fol- 
lowing ways: (1) it employs the ventive -tinim, while 16B uses the nonventive 
-i; (2) it clearly ee the sentences following the inimisima in lines 6- 
10: inérma... [tu]... %... a... & (8) it uses the S-stem of the verb galabu, while 
16B employs the mee of the verb. Note that BT 1 ii 5’ employs the D-stem. 
Plene writings are limited to occurrences of the city of KiS(i) and one plural 
noun kursi (line 7). In the lexicon this text contributes a few new words (see 
comments to lines 8, 9, and rev. 4-5). 


In general, see the discussion of A. K. Grayson and E. Sollberger, “L’Insur- 
rection générale contre Naram-Suen,’ RA 70 (1976) 103-28; as well as that of 
T. Jacobsen, “Iphur-Kishi and His Times,’ AfO 26 (1978-79) 3-14. 


Manuscript 


Mari 
A 1252 = Grayson and Sollberger, RA 70 (1976) 113-14 (see new photo- 
graph, p. 402). 


Translation 


Obverse 


1. [Kis(i), Kuth]a, Tiwa, Wurumu, 
2. [Kazallu, Girlitab, Apiak, 
3. [...], Ibrat, Dilbat, 
4. |...]bi, Uruk and Sippar 


2. For references to Giritab in OAkk, see RGTC 1 59 and to Api(w)ak, see 
RGTC 1 16. 

3. Ibrat is not found in OAkk sources but in the form Iabrad, it is found in 
Ur III sources (see RGTC 2 82). The writing Ibrat occurs in Isin-Larsa sources 
(see RGTC 8 104; and for the most recent discussion of its location in relation to 
Malgium, see M. Sigrist, “Mu Malgium Basig,’ RA 79 [1985] 168). Dilbat, writ- 
ten Dal-ba-atxXI1, occurs in BT | iv 15’ and in an economic text (see RGTC 1 156 
sub Talbat). 
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5, [i-nu-m]i-su-ma LUGAL-ki-in a-bi a-lam U-ru-ukx1 i-ne-er-ma 
6. lan-du-rla-ar ki-i8-Si-i-im KI i8-ku-un 
7. [u(?) ap-pa-ti-§|u-nu t-Sa-ag-li-ib u [k|ur-se-e-Su-nu 
8. [u-ha-as|-st-ib i Lugal-LUGAL.ZAGIN.GLNA mu-sa-li-il-Su-nu 
9. [a-na A-ka|-déK1 t-ru tt i-ia-ti in-Si-is lam-ni-is 

10. {i-ta-alk-ru-ni-ne i-na di-[i]n UDAR t An-nu-ni-ti[m|] 


Ll. [i-na ta]-ha-zi-im i§-HA-ar-Su-nu-t|i] d-[B]A-ab-bi-ta'-am-|ma|] 
12. [x x (x) K]i-i3-Su-ti-umkK1 la na-ka-ar a-hu-ti-i|-im x (x)?| 
18. [bi-ri-i-i]t Ti-waxk1 & Wu-ru-muxi i-na ASA AGA[R““EN.ZU] 


14. [bi-ri-i-i]t E-sa-ba-ad E. 4Nin-kar-ra-a[k] 

15. [Ki-S]ikt ip-hu-ur(ma Ip-hu-ur)-Ki-Sikt Ki-is-[S]u-d-ul|m xk] 

16. [DUMU St-mi]-ra-at-UDAR [m]lu-sa-ri-ih-tim a-na {(NAM).LUGAL i8-Su-ni- 
[i|s-Su 


5. The adverb inimiSaima appears here in the rare independent usage 
found also in the Lipit-ili doorsocket, a building inscription, introducing the 
construction of the temple of Lugal-Marada (YOS 1 10 ii 1), written in u-mi-su 
(cf. van Driel, Symbolae Bohl, who refers to Kupper, Oriens Antiquus 10, 98), as 
well as Samsuiluna C 129 and SamSi-Adad I (Grayson RIMA 1 50:78, A.0.39.1). 
Normally the adverb inimisiima heads a clause that follows a subordinate 
clause headed by the conjunction inu or intima. The second clause that is 
headed by inimiSama is usually pluperfect to the action of the main clause. 
However, at Mari and in southern Babylonia, the subjunction inima/intimi 
serves as a preposition in the sense of ‘at that time’ (see von Soden GAG §115s 
and Finet, 112, §46d). Consequently, inimistima could be understood as inimi 
+ §u+ maas ‘in his time’ 

6. Grayson and Sollberger (RA 70, 123) list the equations between the syl- 
labic writings of the gentilics of our text and the logographic writings of 16B. 
Cf. the mixed writings: KIS.KI-Si-wm, KIS.KI-Si-am in the Old Akkadian royal in- 
scriptions: PBS 5 36 ii’ 9’ and BT 1 ii 21’ and iii 34’. On the phonetic realization 
of the city as Ki8i, see Jacobsen, AfO 26, 1 n. 3. The gemination of the consonant 
rather than the vowel is characteristic of the Mari dialect; see Finet, 12, $8e. 
Note that the gentilic is construed as a singular in form, but the pronominal ref- 
erence is in the third-person plural rather than singular. 

8. As suggested by Grayson and Sollberger, a verb such as Lasdpu A or 
hasabu A would fit the context as well as kasdpu, which is not yet found in the 
D-stem. For the participle, the use of the sign SA to represent /Sa/ is an Old 
Akkadian as well as a Mari value, and there does not seem to be any reason to 
establish a lexical item sullulu v. ‘to despoil(?)’ on the basis of this one refer- 
ence (the other two are already questioned by the CAD S sub sullulu), 
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5. [In his] days, my (fore)father Sargon conquered the city of Uruk and 
6. established [fre]edom for the KiSite (people), 

7. [and] had their [slavemarks] shaved off and their shackles 

8. [smas]hed(?) and escorted their despoiler Lugalzagesi 

9. [to Akkalde, and (yet) me, in a... and evil manner 


10. [they rebjelled against me. (When) according to the verdict of [Star and An- 
nunitum, 


11, he defeated them |in ba]ttle and destroyed 

12. [...] the Kisite was not an enemy. Of brotherhood [. |. 

13. [(Nevertheless) on the common bounda|ry of Tiwa and Wurumu in the field, 
Ugar-Sin 

14. [on the common boundal|ry to Esabad, the temple of Ninkarak 

15. did |(the people of ) Kis]i assemble and they raised I[phur-Kisi, the KiSite 

16. [son of SummijJrat-IStar, the lamentation priestess, to kingship. 


9. As Grayson and Sollberger state, the word inSi§ is a hapax. It might be 
possible to connect it with the verb enéSu ‘to be weak’. As an adverb it should 
modify the verb, but it makes no logical sense describing an act of rebellion 
(‘they rebelled weakly’). W. Mayer suggests (Or 64 [1995] 183 n. 40) seeing here 

10-11. One sentence ends with the verb ittakriininne and another begins 
with ina din.... The first sentence (lines 5-10) describes Sargon’s relationship 
to the people of Kis(i) in contrast to the present relationship between the 
people of Kis(i) and Naram-Sin. The second sentence (lines 10-11) describes 
Sargon’s victory and the past reaction of the people of KiS(i). This sentence is 
similar to the one describing the victory of Naram-Sin over the KiSites: in dini 
dINANNA-annunitim Naram-Sin dannum in ta°hazim in Tiwa Kixiam yi?ar 
‘by the verdict of “AStar-annunitum, Naram-Sin, the Great, defeated the KiSite in 
battle at Tiwa’ (BT 1 ii 14’-22’ = aK 228:82-89, “Naramsin C 1”; cf. also iii 26’- 
35’ et passim). The last verb in the line is understood as coming from abdtu A 
‘to destroy’, the object of the action being lost in the break at the beginning of 
the next line. 

13-14. These toponyms Ugar-Sin and KA-¢Ninkar both occur in BT 1 as 
battlegrounds of the conflict between Naram-Sin and Iphur-Kisi. Esabad ap- 
pears only in this text; see discussion by Kutscher, Brockmon Tablets, 42, and 
Frayne, BiOr 48 (1991) 388. 

15. As pointed out by Grayson and Sollberger, there is a haplography in 
this line, made by the inexperienced scribe. 

16. As Grayson and Sollberger state (p. 124), the form musarrihtum is a 
participle from the same root as the noun sarrihtu. While the CAD M/2 241 ac- 
cepts this interpretation, von Soden prefers to read a proper noun here: Sarribum 
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17. [... Ku-t]u-w.Ki 
(break) 


Reverse 


(break) 

1’. [...] ab/ad |. ..] 

2’. [at (P)|-ru-ud du-[un?... | 

3”. |. J-a®-ab? x-Su-nu [x x b]u-ut® [x x (x)] man?’ ra ka ult x x| 
4’, [x |-bu-ut |....] A-ka-dé.k1-ma 9 sti-ub-bi-[x x (x) i]m 

Oo’. [t-Sa]-at-bi-Su-nu-si-im 

(unfinished) 


‘lies PNFY (AHw Ntrg. 1588). But such an interpretation is impossible; the name 
of the mother is already given, and we have the evidence of the parallel version 


16B. Collation does not confirm the suggestion of Jacobsen (AfO 26, 6 n. 29) to: 


read MUNUS rather than mu-. The position of his mother is given here to indicate 
Iphur-Ki8i’s pedigree. For royal princesses as BALAG.DI = sarrihtum, note Lipus- 
iaum, the balag-di of Sin, daughter of Nabi-Ulma§, ensi of Tutu, son of Naram- 
Sin. For the meaning of the term, see PSD B 79 balag- di B ‘lyre player, lamen- 
tation singer, mourner. 


Reverse 


2’ Cf. 17 ii 38: |. Ja Suati lu atrudalssuniti?). 

4’-5’. The number nine in this line must refer to the nine battles in 
which Naram-Sin was victorious in one year: S$a°ir 9 ta°ha@zi in 1 Sattim (Susa, 
Sb 52, MDP 6 pl. 1, no. 1:6-8; Basetki, Sumer 32 70:18-15; JCS 32, 289 TT N 
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17. [Kisi,.... Kut]ha(?) 
(break) 


Reverse 
(break) 
Elodie serch. al 
’. [I se]nt forth the str[ong... | 
ore 


LA 


bo 


. [I dest]royed(?) [...] Akkade and nine military expeditions |. . |] 


a 


o”. [I ralised against them 
(text unfinished) 


202+ ii 1; YOS 1 10 5-7). Jacobsen’s interpretation of Grayson and Sollberger’s 
reading of these lines is: [i-na ti|-bu-ut [um-ma-an| A-ka-dexKi-ma 9 sti-ub-bi- 
[i]m [d-Sa|-at-bi-Su-nu-si-im ‘in calling up solely the forces of Akkade, nine 
military expeditions I raised against them’ (AfO 26, 11 and n. 44). However, for 
the paradigmatic usage of the number 9 as meaning last and final, see Klengel, 
MIO 11 (1965) 352-53, referring to Sulgi’s year-date 44: “the year he smote 
Simurrum and Lullubum for the 9th time (a.r4.9.kam).” Compare, referring to 
Sargon’s battles: ana tisiSu awilam alpam bilam u immeram ikmi ‘for the 
ninth time, he took captive men, oxen, cattle, and sheep and goats’ (7 iii 14’-15’). 
Note that the conquests in the speech in text 6 are also nine in number. On the 
verb saba’um ‘zum Felde ziehen’, see AHw 107], and cf. inu Sasnis isab- 
ba-tima ‘when they go to battle’ (CT 15 4 ii 17; see Romer, Studien Falkenstein, 
187 [kummu-Hymn to Adad]). For the D-stem, see BT 1: Iphur-Kisi... u-sa-bi- 
am-ma (i 9’-12’), 
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16B 
Geneva Version 


Introduction 


This version of the story of the “Great Revolt against Naram-Sin” is the 
closest to the description given in the royal inscriptions. Because the first three 
lines are almost identical to the royal inscription, this version, unlike all other 
literary texts of the Sargonic cycle, begins with an invocation of Enlil, the capri- 
cious leader of the Sumerian pantheon,’ and of Ilaba, the stalwart head of the 
Old Akkadian royal pantheon. 

Furthermore, the king is presented as the rightful king by the grace of the 
gods, against whom any transgression is not just perversity but willful disobedi- 
ence. This attitude is reflected in the exaltation of Naram-Sin through the em- 
ployment of all possible epithets: “the great king, the king of Akkade, king of 
the four quarters of the world, who proclaims [Star and Annunitum, anointed 
priest of Anum, the military commander of Enlil, regent of Ilaba, guardian of 
the sources of the Irina, the Tigris and the Euphrates, who dispatches the 
strength of the... against all the kings.” 


Circumstances of Discovery 


The origins of this tablet are unknown. It was collected by Swiss Assyriol- 
ogist Alfred Boissier, who in turn sold it to the Musée d’art et d'histoire de 
Genéve in 1938.18 


7For the relationship between the Sargonic kings and Enlil, see Glassner, La 
chute dAkkadé, 18. 
'8 See E. Sollberger, “The Cuneiform Collection in Geneva; JCS 5 (1951) 20, §6.4. 


Transcription 


Obverse 


L. ({E)n-lil id-zu M-a-ba, e-tel D[INCIRMES il-la-at-su(?)| 


Philological and Textual Notes 


1-3. For the parallel lines in the OAkk royal inscription, see P. Micha- 
lowski, JCS 32 (1980) 234-35, and aK 226ff., “Naramsin C 1.” Ilaba also appears 
with the identical epithets in the inscription of Erridu-Pizir (BT 2 i 9-11 = aK 
308:9-11, “Gutium C 1”). As can be clearly seen in the published photograph, 
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General Observations 


This composition is complete; it is missing only a few signs. It is preserved 
on a one-column tablet tightly covered with writing on both sides and edges. 
The script is that of a clear concise hand of an Old Babylonian scholar. 


Orthography and Language 


The labials are distinguishable by voicing, a “southern” trait, and the sign 
ZE renders /si/, but there is no other evidence for the writing of the emphatic 
stops and the sibilants. The semivowel /y/ is apparently written A-IA, a “north- 
ern” dialectical trait. The plene writings are limited to the long vowel in closed 
syllable, but this is not consistently carried out (line 3, ki-ib-ra-a-at vs. line 10, 
ki-ib-ra-at). The morphology is classical Old Babylonian. The syntax shows the 
intima-subordinate clause followed by the iniimiSima-clause but, as stated 
above, the iniimiStima-clause refers to action prior to the first clause rather than 
simultaneous or subsequent action. Lexically, there are no hapaxes, rare, or un- 
usual words. Moreover, there is clear substitution of lexical items: for example, 
nabalkutu replaces nakdru in the meaning ‘to rebel’. To sum up, its few diag- 
nostic linguistic features are not sufficient to identify the source of this text. 

This text reproduces the formula found in one Old Akkadian royal inscrip- 
tion, namely that of N 3539 + PBS 5 37 (+) PBS 5 36 (aK 226-48, “Naramsin C 1”). 

In general, see A. Boissier, “Inscription de Naram-Sin, RA 16 (1919) 157- 
64; A. Poebel, “The ‘Schachtelsatz’ Construction of the Naram-Sin Text RA XVI 
157f.7 Miscellaneous Studies (AS 14) 23-42; A. K. Grayson and E. Sollberger, 
“LInsurrection générale contre Naram-Suen’ RA 70 (1976) 103-28; and 
T. Jacobsen, “Iphur-Kishi and His Times? AfO 26 (1978-79) 3-14. 


Manuscript 


Unknown Provenance 
MAH 10829 = Dossin RA 16 (1919) 157-64 = Grayson and Sollberger, RA 
70 (1976) 109-10. 


Translation 


Obverse 


1. (For) Enlil—his strength, Ilaba—the young man of the gods—his clan god, 


there is no room for both the DINGIR-sign and the NA in the break. Therefore, 
there is no reason to expect that Naram-Sin was deified in this text. 

1. The second word, written ID/A-ZU, might derive from idu A mng. 7 
‘strength’ + Su third-person possessive suffix. Enlil appears with such an epithet 
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. [Nla-ra-am-4EN.ZU LUGAL da-an-nu-um /f LUGAL A-ka-déxI 

. LUGAL ki-ib-ra-a-at ar-ba-i 

. mu-Sa-pi U.DAR tu An-nu-ni-tim 

. pa-si-i§ A-nim GIRNITA ¢En-lil 

, PA.TESI Il-a-ba, 

. ra-bi-is bu-ra-a-at {D.Ir-ni-na if TD.IDIGNA t [D.UD.KIB.NUN.NA 


. mu-Se-si du-[un-ni] 'GIS.zU! 


Como nN mot fF WwW WD 


_a-na ka-la sar-ri 


jm 
‘= 


. t-nu-ma ki-ib-ra-at ar-ba-i 

. i8-ti-ni-is ib-ba-al-ki-tu-ni-in-ni 

_ KISKI GUDUgAKI Ti-wa.ki U-ru-muxki 

. Ka-zal-luxt Giri-tabkt A-pi-a-akx1 

_ Ib-ra-atki Dil-batk1 UNUKI i UDKIBNUNKI 
. 18-ti-ni-i§ ib-ba-al-ki-tu-ni-in-ni 


a 
rer CO NW 


. t-nu-mi-su-ma LUGAL-ki-in a-bi 
. UNUKI t-ni-ir-ma 


te 
~I om 


in personal names, eg, dEn-lil-is-si ‘Enlil is his strength’ (see CAD I sub idu 


for references). The word idu is a substitute for Old Akkadian ilu. The end of 
the line has been restored according to the Old Akkadian royal inscription. For 
the interpretation of illatu as ‘clan god, family god’ in this context, see aK 239, 
ad line 5). 

4. For this unusual title, cf. mut “[8tar-annunitim, Seux, Epithétes, 178. 

5-6. For pasig Anim of the Old Akkadian kings, see Seux, Epithétes, 222. 
On the other hand, gakkanak Enlil is in place of the usual issiak Enlil; see 
Seux, Epithétes, 116. The title Sakkanak DN does occur; note the clay nail con- 
taining a building inscription of Ur-gigira, son of the king Ur-nigina of Uruk 
who has the title GIRNITA Dumuzi (UET 8 15 i 2-3). In the cruciform monu- 
ment of ManistuSu, a pious forgery, the king is titled Sakkanak Ilaba and i8siak 
Enlil, as well as in the newly-published text of Naram-Sin (B. Foster, “Naram- 
Sin in Martu and Magan,” ARRIM 8 {1990] 30 viii 29-32), which is precisely 
the reverse of the epithets in this literary text. For other references to GIRNITA 
DN, cf. UET 8 3, as well as Seux, Epithétes, 279-80. 

7. For rabisu as an epithet of the king, see Seux, Epithétes, 233-34. It is the 
equivalent of the logogram MASKIM.GI, used in the royal inscriptions. For the 
Irnina canal, see RGTC 2, 269-70, and the review by H. Waetzoldt, ZA 65 (1976) 
278. For the significance of the title, see Jacobsen, AfO 26, 13 n. 50. Naram-Sin 
also emphasized his reaching the sources of the Tigris and the Euphrates in his 
year-date: in 1 MU “4Naram-*EN.ZU nagab IDIGNA[D &@ UD.KIBNUNID yiksudu 
(MAD 1 28] iv 1-5; 2386:8-12; 4N-T48 = aK 52 D-14, “Naramsin 7”) and in his 
royal inscriptions (see aK 84 and Neumann, JCS 42 [1990] 205, lines 3’-7’). 
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. (I) Naram-Sin, the great king, the king of Akkade, 

. the king of the four quarters of the world, 

. who proclaims [Star and Annunitum, 

. the anointed priest of Anum, the military commander of Enlil, 

. the regent of Ilaba, 

. guardian of the sources of the Irina, the Tigris, and the Euphrates, 
. who dispatches the strength of the... | 


oOo wo a mo ofr W WL 


. against all the kings— 

. When the whole world 

. broke out in united rebellion against me, 

. (also) KiS(i), Kutha, Tiwa, Urumu 
Kazallu, Giritab, Apiak, 

. Tbrat, Dilbat, Uruk, and Sippar 

. together rebelled against me, 


a oe ee 
Oouwkbh. © NY — © 


. at that time my fore(father) Sargon 


— 
~j 


. after he had conquered Uruk, 


8. The text is read in accordance with the published collations of Grayson 
and Sollberger. I have not seen the original tablet. The meaning of this phrase 
is unclear. In general, the word muSési can mean ‘he who brings forth, evicts, 
dispatches, removes, drives away, releases’, etc. In particular in the OB period, it 
refers to a person in charge of safe passage through a hostile area (see R. Fran- 
kena, Kommentar zu den altbabylonischen Briefen aus Lagaba [SLB 4; Leiden, 
1978] 200). It depends on the meaning of the object, which is uncertain. If G18.zU 
is the correct reading, are we dealing with /2°u ‘wooden writing board’? One 
could adduce the reference from “Curse of Agade, line 20: Mar-ha-Si.ki li- 
um-ma gur-ru-dé ‘to put the (people of ) MarhaSi back on the tablets’ (Jacob- 
sen), ‘that (even) Marhasi would be reentered on the (tribute) rolls’ (Cooper). 
Then one could render the phrase ‘he who removes the severity of the (tribute) 
rolls for all kings’, which does not seem to be an epithet to be applied to Naram- 
Sin. One would prefer a reading GIS.KU (ie., GIS;TUKUL = kakku), which would 
give us a meaning such as ‘he who brings forth the mighty weapon against all the 
kings’. Foster not only suggests (ARRIM 8 [1990] 38, note to lines ix 4ff.) that the 
signs may be for DINGIR-su, but also brings the parallel from his text, which he 
reads muttarri dunnim ana kali in bit Enlil ‘commander of the stronghold for 
all in the house of Enlil’. Cf. also muttarri ERIN-rt Ilaba ‘commander of the 
troops of [laba’ (aK 251:10-12, “Naramsin C 4”), It does seem that the present 
text is garbled and that du-[x-x]-iz-zu ‘his...’ is the most probable object. 

10-11. This subordinate phrase appears for the first time in the royal in- 
scriptions of Naram-Sin and is repeated in later Akkadian royal inscriptions, 
eg., ASduni-erim (CT 36 i 6ff. = RA 8 65 i 4ff). 
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Edge 


18. an-du-ra-ar ERIN KIS.KI // i§-ku-un 


Reverse 

19. ap-pa-ti-Su-nu t-gaal-li'-i[b| 

20. ku-ur-se-Su-nu u-he-ep-pi 

21. UDAR Il-a-ba, “PA i 4LUGAL 

99. Furu it Uemu-um-su-ti 

23. KIS.KI la na-ka-ar a-hu-tum a-ia-|3i| 

24. bi-ri-i-it Ti-waxk1 U-ru-mu-umXk1 

25. ina AGARSENZU bi-ri-i-it // E-sa-bad.ki ESGu-la 

26, KIS.KI ip-hu-ur-ma 

27. Ip-hu-urKISxKI LU KIKI // DUMU St-ml[i-rla-a-at-U.DAR sa-ar-ri-ih-tim 


28. a-na Sal[r|-ru-tim is-Su-ma 
29, 'Pu-ut-ti-ma-da-al If LUGAL Si-mu-ur-ri-im 


19. Cf. BT 1 ii 1’-5’: [e-ni-su|-nu u-na-zt-(ih) t bi-bi-in-na-at-zu-nu u-gal- 
li-ib ‘he gouged out their [eyes] and shaved their heads’ (subject uncertain). 

21-22. This list of gods is duplicated in 19:1-2. The last divine element 
there is written 4U,-um-Su(-um erased, collated). There does not seem to be any 
reason to emend text 19 according to text 16B to read 4U,-(mu)-um-Su-[t]. The 
word when not deified has been understood as: ‘that day’ (Poebel, AS 14 24); 
‘heutzutage’ (F. R. Kraus, AbB 1 68:15, 17); ‘téglich’ (von Soden GAG §67¢, BiOr 
23 54 ad AbB 1 68:15, 17 assuming it as a variant of @misSam); ‘an seinem (fiir 
die Opfer reservierten ?) Tage’ (W. H. P. Romer, “Studien zu den altbabylon- 
ischen Hymnische-Epischen Texten, Studien Falkenstein, 198); “bis heute’ (F. R. 
Kraus, “iimSum und Verwandtes,’ RA 62 [1968] 77-79), which meaning was ac- 
cepted by von Soden in AHw 1418, tim-Su(m) (from amu + Sum) ‘bis zu diesem 
Tag’. A deified day ‘Um or Umum exists; in the former form, it appears among 
the gods in the curse formula of the OAkk royal inscriptions (see Roberts, Ear- 
liest Semitic Pantheon, 150:8) while in the latter shape it occurs in a personal 
name (ibid., 55:74). The deified UmSum only appears in the two literary texts in 
our corpus. Therefore, Grayson and Sollberger translate “Umum lui-méme(?).” 
On the basis of context, Jacobsen suggested that ‘that day’ is the personification 
of the day of the assembly of KiS(i) and that the day is called upon as witness to 
what took place on it (AfO 26, 6 n. 30). This explanation cannot be used of the _ 
text in 19. Therefore, it must refer to ‘this day’ of the oath of the king, Note, in 
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Edge 
18, had established the freedom of the population of KiS(i), 


Reverse 


19. had shaved off their slavemarks, 

20. (and) had broken their shackles. 

21. By IStar, aba, Sullat, and Hanish 

92. Samas and Umum, 

23. KiS(i) was not an enemy—(was in) brotherhood with me. 

24, (Nevertheless) on the border between Tiwa and Urumu, 

25. on Ugar-Sin in the region between the Esabad and Gula temples, 
26. did (the citizens of ) KiS(i) assemble | 


27. (and) Ipbur-Kisi, the man of KiS(i), son of Summirat-IStar, the lamentation- 
priestess, 


28. they elected to kingship. 
29. Puttimadal king of Simurrum 


this regard, that the idea that each day had a distinct personality was formu- 
lated by Jacobsen in a lecture given to the Biblical Society of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem. The gods are called upon to observe the fact that Ki§(i) 
was breaking their oath of allegiance in hope that they might rain down upon 
KiS(i) the curses entailed in the breaking of oaths. 

25. For the site of Egula, see RGTC 2 44. 

29-35. The Coalition of the Seven Kings of the outlying provinces of the 
Akkadian Empire: There does not seem to be any geographical order to the list- 
ing of these provinces. These lands surrounding the heartland of Mesopotamia 
are known to have been subjugated by the Old Akkadian kings. The personal 
names and the toponyms have been reviewed by Grayson and Sollberger. Addi- 
tional references will be given in the following notes. 

29. For Simurrum, the gateway to the Hurrian territory, whose exact loca- 
tion is unknown, see RGTC 1 1438-44 and Hallo, “Simurrum and the Hurrian 
Frontier, RHA 36 (1978) 71-83. On the basis of the Old Babylonian royal in- 
scriptions from Simurrum, (see A.-H. Al-Fouadi, “Inscriptions and Reliefs from 
Bitwata,’ Sumer 34 [1978] 122-29), its location must be placed east of the Tigris 
between the Lower Zab and the Diyala. Naram-Sin commemorated his conquest 
of Simurrum in his year-dates (aK 51 D-11, D-12, “Naramsin 5a” “Naramsin 
ob”). Note the references to Sargon’s conquest of Simurrum in his year-date and 
literary texts nos. 6-7 (see discussion at 6:68-70). 
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30. 'In-gi LUGAL ma-at Na-ma-arxi 

31. !Ri-ié4IsKUR LUGAL A-pt-SalKI 

32. 1Mi-gir-"Da-gan LUGAL Mé-rtxi 

33. 'Hu-up-Sum-ki-pt LUGAL Mar-ha-siki 
34, 'Du-uh-su-su LUGAL Mar-da-ma-anx1 
35, ‘Ma-nu-um LUGAL MA.GAN.NAKI 


Edge 

36. 'Lugal-An-na LUGAL UNU.|KI| 

37, r-4En-lil-ld LUGAL GI8.0H. [KI] 

38. 'Amar-“En-lil-ld LUGAL EN.L{[L.KI] 


30, Opinions vary whether the toponym Namar/Nawar is to be equated 
with Nagar (probably to be identified with Tell Brak) or whether there are two 
different sites in the Khabur region with phonetically similar names; see D, Mat- 
thews and J. Eidem, “Tell Brak and Nagar, Iraq 55 (1993) 203-7. However, the 
expression mat Namar* ‘the land of Namar’ in our text is very similar to the 
mat Nagar* ‘the land of Nagar’ in the late Old Akkadian seal published by Mat- 
thews and Eidem (ibid., 201-3), 

31. For ApiSal, see discussion in the introduction to text 12, where it is 
maintained that it is located in the vicinity of Aleppo. 

32. For Mari, a known Old Akkadian province already conquered by Sar- 
gon, see RGTC 1 117-18. The dynastic list of Mari reaches back to the Old 
Akkadian period, where the founder is named Ididi8, but there is no mention of 
any Migir-Dagan; see J-M. Durand, “La situation historique des Sakkanakku; 
MARI 4 (1985) 152-59. 

33. For MarhaSi under the Old Akkadian kings, see P. Steinkeller, “The 
Question of Marhasi? ZA 72 (1982) 237-65. He identifies it as the region of 
Kerman in Iran. 

34, For Mardaman, known in a Naram-Sin year-date, see RGTC 1 118 sub 
Maridaban. On the location of Mardaman, which most commentators place 
somewhere in the Upper Tigris region of northern Mesopotamia, see most re- 
cently D. O. Edzard, “Mardaman,; RIA 7 (1989) 357-58; and K. Kessler, Untersu- 
chungen zur historischen Topographie Nordmesopotamiens (TAVO Beiheft 
Reihe B 26; Wiesbaden, 1980) 64 and notes. 

35. The location and Mesopotamian connections of the land of Makkan 
have excited much interest in recent years; see W. Heimpel, “A First Step in the 
Diorite Question,” RA 76 (1982) 65-67; W. Eilers, “Das Volk der Maka vor und 
nach den Achameniden, Archdologische Mitteilungen aus Iran, Erganzungs- 
band 10 (1983) 101-19 (discussing both cuneiform and classical sources); 
D. Potts, “The Booty of Magan,’ Oriens Antiquus 25 (1986) 271-85; W. Heimpel, 
“Das Untere Meer; ZA 77 (1987) 22-91 (who gives a most thorough review of 
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30. Ingi king of the land of Namar 
Sl. Ris-Adad king of ApiSal 

32. Migir-Dagan king of Mari 

33. HupSumkipi king of Marhasi 
34, Duhsusu king of Mardaman 
30. Manum king of Makkan 


Edge 

36. Lugal-Anne king of Uruk 
37. Ir-Enlila king of Umma 

38. Amar-Enlila king of Nippur 


all known evidence); E. Braun-Holzinger, “Nochmals zu Naramsins “‘Beute von 
Magan,” OA 26 (1987) 285-90; P. Michalowski, “Magan and Meluhha Once 
Again,’ JCS 40 (1988) 156-64; and W. Heimpel, “Magan” RIA 7 (1989) 195-99. 
It is to be located in the Oman Peninsula and perhaps also in the Iranian coast 
opposite it. 

The original form of the name of the king of Makkan has been a subject of 
controversy. For a summary of the various suggestions, see D. Potts, “The Booty 
of Magan, OA 25 (1986) 276-77; these mainly alternate between Manium, 
based on our text, and Manitan, based on the “Chronicle of Early Kings.” 
R. Zadok (The Elamite Onomasticon [Supplemento no. 40 agli Annali di Istituti 
Universitario Orientale di Napoli; Naples, 1984] 55) analyzes the latter form, 
spelled Man-nu-da-an-nu (“Chronicle of Early Kings” = Grayson, Chronicles, 
no. 20:27) = Ma-ni-t[an] (“Naram-Sin Statue AY MDP 6, pl. 1), as an Akkadian- 
ized Elamite name composed of two elements: man (p. 27:137), of unknown 
meaning, and dan, an Akkadian loanword ‘strong’ (p. 43:241). On the other 
hand, Grayson (Chronicles, 224, 291) suggests that it is a garbled version of a 
foreign name that Babylonian scribes have given a form meaningful in Akka- 
dian: ‘Who is strong?’ Notwithstanding, our text has Ma-nu-um, which Grayson 
and Sollberger suggest emending to Ma-nu-da-an-nu)-um. Glassner has two 
conjectural readings for the original name: Ma-ni-uRUDU = Ma-ni-tab or Ma- 
ni-KUM = Ma-li-kum (La Chute dAkkadé, 15 n. 65). 

36-38. These three cities appear in the list of seven rebel cities of the 
Southern Coalition under the leadership of Amar-girida of Uruk (aK 232-88, 
240-55, “Naramsin C 1”): Ur, Lagas, Umma, Adab, Suruppak, Isin, and Nippur. 
Their captured rulers are mostly in the broken sections; cf. the ensi of Nippur, 
ibid., 234:315, which has been restored as Luga|[l-ni-zu] by Frayne, JAOS 112 
(1992) 6380. As mentioned above, line 36 contains the famous incorrect refer- 
ence to Lugal-Anne of Uruk, in company with the unknown Ir-Enlila of Umma 
and the equally unknown Amar-Enlila of Nippur. 
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17 
“Gula-AN and the Seventeen Kings against Naram-Sin” 


Introduction 


As stated in the introduction to this chapter, text 17 has many similarities 
to “Naram-Sin and the Enemy Hordes,’ in the characters, setting, poetic dis- 
course, and close relationship to the Hittite text 18. 

This composition can be divided into the following story segments: 


a. a break of unknown dimensions; 

b. a catalogue of kings of various countries and peoples who rose in rebel- 

lion against Naram-Sin (col. i’); 

a break of sixty to seventy lines; 

d. the first confrontation between Naram-Sin and his two enemies, Mengi 
of Nagu and Gula-AN of Gutium. The former was taken to Akkade by 
Naram-Sin, and the latter was released on his own recognizance (col. ii’ 
1’-13’); 

e. the return of Gula-AN in a victorious assault on the forces of Naram-Sin 
(col. ii’ 14’-29’); 

f. a prayer of Naram-Sin beseeching the gods for help (col. ii’ 30’-34"); 

g. events in Akkade concerning two Akkadians by the names of Puzur- 
UlmaS and Ri8-Zababa (col. ii’ 35’- 44’); 

h. a break of unknown dimensions. 


oO 


This text and text 23, “The Curse of Agade? are the only two literary texts 
that claim Gutium as the aggressor.!® The negative assessment of these moun- 
taineers should be balanced by the peaceful economic relations exhibited in ad- 
ministrative archives,2° as well as by the fact that there existed three statues of 
a Gutian king in Nippur in the Old Babylonian period and that a scribe took the 
trouble to copy down their inscriptions.”! It should be noted that Gutium falls to 
the invading hordes in “Naram-Sin and the Enemy Hordes.” On the other hand, 
the name Gu-la-an is similar to the sound and shape of Gu-tar-ld, the Gutian, 
who ravished southern Mesopotamia at the beginning of the Ur IIT dynasty and 
whose name was synonymous with ‘hostility’ and ‘enemy’.”” 

The discourse features are similar but not identical to those of previous 
texts. The text is written in the first-person narrative mode but not obviously in 
the form of a royal inscription. 


19 ven for this text this claim could be questioned on the basis of the writing 
[Glu-tu-um. Note that Gutium functions as the instrument of Enlil’s wrath in Sumerian 
city laments: cf. “Uruk Lament” 4.11, 20 (M. W. Green, JAOS 104 [1984] 272) and “Lam- 
entation over Sumer and Ur” line 75 (2 Michalowski, The Lamentation over the De- 
struction of Sumer and Ur [MC 1; Winona Lake, Ind., 1989)). 

20 J. J. Glassner, La Chute dAkkadé, 46-47. 

21 Kutscher, The Brockmon Tablets, 67. 

22M. Civil, “On Some Texts Mentioning Ur-Nammu, Or 54 (1985) 27-32. 
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General Observations 


Only the bottom half of two columns is preserved of the original three-or- 
more-column tablet. There are two unusual features of these two preserved col- 
umns: they wrap themselves around the edge, continuing on the reverse as if 
each were an individual single-column tablet; and their widths are unequal, the 
first appearing to have been much wider than the second column. 


Orthography and Language 


The linguistic features of this text provide the following picture. Ortho- 
graphically, the labials are rendered according to the northern pattern. The sign 
BI renders both /bi/ and /pi/, BA renders /ba/ and PA renders /pa/. The sibilants 
exhibit initial sI- and final -AS to render the affricated */ts/ and the sign ZE to 
render /si/; these are also all “northern” dialectical traits. On the other hand, the 
emphatic stop plus the vowel i, /ti/, is written with the DI sign, a “southern” trait 
but one also found in another Sippar text (cf. Lambert-Millard, Atra-hasis, 29). 
A more puzzling “southern” trait is the apparent writing e-pi-Is-SU rather than 
-IZ-ZU (see Goetze, RA 52, 141); however, -su is half broken on the edge of the 
tablet and might be read -zu. This text distinguishes carefully between the vow- 
els /e/ and /i/ and employs the whole range of e+C and C+e signs. Vowels are 
written plene in initial and final position to represent morphologically short or 
long vowels; examples are: i-ir-du-ud, ti-ub-la, -ni-i. There are a few CVC signs, 
as in the word dan-nim. There are no distinguishing morphological, syntactical, 
or lexical features in this text. 


Poetics 


Of all the literary texts with the theme of the rebellion against Naram-Sin, 
this composition is the only tale cast in poetic form. A poetic syntactical structure 
exists: inverted word order within clauses and repetition of refrains, words, 
phrases, and clauses. Nevertheless, there are no “hymno-epic” traits to be found. 

The refrains divide the poem into stanzas: (1) ina tahdzija dannim adik 
appears in lines ii’ 8’, 12’ and, as a transitional repetition, in 15’; (2) la idak la 
igmur u li uda°’is in lines ii’ 22’, 29”. 

There seems to be a case of enjambement in lines 32’ff., where a new sen- 
tence begins midline. 


In general, see A. K. Grayson and E. Sollberger, “L'Insurrection générale 
contre Naram-Suen,’ RA 70 (1976) 103-28. On the basis of the British Museum 
inventory number 89-10-4, 537, a Sippar number, it is very probable that this 
text originated in that area. 


Manuscript 


Sippar(?) 
BM 79987 (89-10-14, 537) = Grayson and Sollberger, RA 70 (1976) 116-19. 
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Transcription 


Column i” 

(break) 

Obverse 
l’. |... e-nil-ir 
9’. ('€Gu-la-AN LUGAL G]u-tu-um!k1! 
3’, [.. ]-el LUGAL Ka-ak-mi-imkI 


Philological and Textual Notes 


Column i’ 


This list of personal names and topographical names has been compared 
with the list of seventeen kings in the Hittite composition, text 18, by Grayson 
and Sollberger (RA 70, 126-27) and also by the author (“Relations between Me- 
sopotamia and Anatolia in the Age of the Sargonic Kings,” XXXIV Uluslararasi 
Assiriyoloji Kongresi [Istanbul, 1987], in press). Note the preponderance of 
names ending with AN or -el. It has been said that “Gutian” personal names end 
in -an or -ka-an (Hallo, RIA 5 sub Gutium). The titles vary among “king” (lines 
2’-6’, 14’), “man” (lines 7’-13’), and “king of the land of” (lines 15’-21’). This 
division must reflect some political hierarchy. 

Eleven out of the eighteen countries, states, or peoples listed in this com- 
position are known already from OAkk. documents; see Gutium (RGTC 1 65- 
. 66), Lullubum (RGTC 1 111), Hahhum (RGTC 1 68), Amurru (RGTC 1 14; also 
Mardu, 115-16), Der (RGTC 1 22), Meluhha (RGTC 1 121), Aratta (RGTC 1 17), 
Marhasi (RGTC 1 116-17), Elam (RGTC 1 42ff), GiSgi (a place with the same 
name in the heartland is RGTC 1 59), and Armanum (RGTC 1 18). However, 
one of the above eleven, Gigi, is more probably to be equated with the Old 
Babylonian toponym Apum. The toponym Kakmium appears at Ebla, eg;: 
TM.75.G.2420:340 (“the treaty”); TM.75.G.1570 ii 1; ef. A. Archi, “Notes on Ebla- 
ite Geography, I” SEb 4 (1981) 11; and the summary chart in A. Archi, ARET ] 
224-25. However, it may not be identical to Old Babylonian Kakmum since its 
geographical situation differs. The city of Kani§ did exist in the Old Akkadian pe- 
riod according to archaeological evidence (see T. Ozgiic, “New Observations on 
the Relationship of Kiiltepe with Southeast Asia and North Syria during the 
Third Millennium Bc.) Ancient Anatolia: Aspects of Change and Cultural 
Development: Essays in Honor of Machteld J. Mellink [Madison, Wis., 1986] 31- 
47). Of the remaining five, some toponyms reflect the period of its written re- 
daction during the Old Babylonian period: the inclusion of both Kakmum and 
Turukkai reflects the conquests of Hammurapi in his year 87. In his “40th” year- 
date the toponym Arallum, which may be the Ararrti of our text, occurs. The Kas- 
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Translation 


Column i’ 
(break) 
Obverse 


1’. [...] he conquered. 
2’, Gula-AN, king of Gut(i)um, 
3”. [...J-el, king of Kakmum, 


sites and the Land of Hana only appear in late Old Babylonian times. The last 
toponym, the Land of Fifty, is unknown. 

These lands do not seem in be in any exact geographical order but seem to 
be systematized according to certain geographical areas: (a) the northern area: 
the piedmont uplands, spanning the Hurrian territories surrounding the Meso- 
potamian heartland (lines 2’-11’); (b) the eastern area: the mountains, Iranian 
plateau, and the coastal plains (lines 12’-18’); and (c) the western area (lines 
[p21 

i’ 1’. The first sentence does not end in KI, the geographical determinative. 
The restoration is conjectural, based on text 6, in which Sargon lists his con- 
quests: GN enirma...GNo enirma. 

i’ 2’. The problem of the location of Gutium has been succinctly stated by 
R. Henrickson: 


Although Gutium in the Akkadian period is often located in (central) western 
Iran (eg. Edzard, Farber and Sollberger, 1977, 65-66 and map [RGTC 1]; Gadd, 
1971b, 454-61 [CAH 1/2]), there is no archaeological evidence from Mesopota- 
mia, such as Godin III: 5-4 pottery, to suggest any connection with central 
western Iran at this time. ‘Gutian’ material culture remains to be identified. 
Contemporary sources indicate that Gutium in the Akkadian period is to be lo- 
cated on the mid-Euphrates; the trans-Tigridian Gutium begins with Old Baby- 
lonian traditions (Hallo, 1971, 719 [RIA sub Gutium]). Thus, the waves of 
Gutian barbarians descending from the Zagros lack historical or archaeological 
confirmation” (“A Regional Perspective on Godin III Cultural vasa in 
Central Western Iran; Iran 24 [1986] 23), 


Cf. also Henrickson, “Simaski and Central Western Iran.” ZA 74 (1984) 98-122. 
Despite this opinion, the campaigns of Erridu-pizir, the Gutian king, did take 
him to the lands east of the Tigris (cf. Kutscher, The Brockmon Tablets, BT 2+38 
and discussion, pp. 68ff). 

i’ 3’. The Old Babylonian toponym Kakmum is identified with the area 
south of Lake Urmia (see RGTC 3 129-30) or the northwest Zagros mountain 
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4’, [...]-a-el LUGAL Lu-ul-lu-im Kt 
5’, [...-a]n-da LUGAL Ha-ah-hi-ix1 
6’, [... Lji-i-AN LUGAL Tu-ru-uk-ku-umkI 
7’. [...]-ha-AN LU Ka-ni-SumkI 
8’. |...|-du-AN LU MAR.TUKI 
9’. |...]-me-e-AN LU BAD.AN.KI 
10’. [...]-bu-na-AN LU A-ra-ar-ru-w.KI 
11’. [...-i]@-lu-uh LU Ka-a8s-Su-tiKI 
12’. [...]-ib-ra LU Me-luh-haxt 
13’, [...-d]u-na LU SUKUR.RUKI 
14’. [...]-en LUGAL Mar-ha-si 
Edge 
15’. [...-k]iAt]u LUGAL ki-i5-Sa-at NIMMA.KI 
16’. [...-]*bur-AN LUGAL KUR GIS.GLKI 


area (see RIA 5 289 sv.), while the earlier Kakmium is perhaps to be located in 
the Khabur region or even further to the west (see references above). 

i’ 4’. The omission of the syllable (bi) in Lullubum may not be accidental; 
note the Hurrian rendering Lu-ul-lu-(e-ne-we) (KUB 27 38 iv 14, containing Old 
Hurrian King List[?]) and Hittite rendering *Lu-ul-li-u-i (KBo 3 13:10’; see the 
Chicago Hittite Dictionary sub Lullu), as well as the Old Babylonian rendering 
Lulla (RGTC 3 154). The mountains of the Lullubians are pictured in the vic- 
tory stela of Naram-Sin (Stele B set up in Sippar) and are located in the area of 
modern Suleimaniya; see further H. Klengel, “Lullubum: Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der altvorderasiatischen Gebirgsvélker? MIO 11 (1965) 349-71; and 
“Lullu(bum)?” RIA 7 (1989) 164-68. For Anubanini, king of Lullubu, in later 
Naram-Sin traditions, see 22:39. 

i’ 5’. Habhum has been located in the upper Euphrates area at various 
sites: Elazig, Malatya, Elbistan, and Gaziantepe. Gudea’s mountain of Hahhum is 
usually placed in the Elbistan Plain or in the Malatya region. It has now been 
identified by Liverani (OA 27 [1988] 165-72) with the newly excavated tell of 
Lidar Hoyiik on the Euphrates in the district of Samsat. It may possibly lie 
nearer to Elazig and the tributaries of the Murad Su, where alluvial gold was 
worked until recently (cf. K. R. Maxwell-Hyslop, “Sources of Sumerian Gold,’ 
Traq 39 [1977] 84-85). Sargon is said to have crossed the Euphrates and defeated 
the troops of Hahhum but not to have destroyed the city, according to the bi- 
lingual annals of Hattusili I (cf. Giiterbock, “Sargon of Akkad Mentioned by Hat- 
tuSili I of Hatti? JCS 18 [1964] 1-6). Thus, Giiterbock locates Hahhum on the 
western side of the Euphrates. Note that the Hittite writings reflect nunation as 
does the Sargonic inscription ii’ 4, Ha-hu-un.x1 (P. Michalowski, “The Earliest 
Hurrian Toponymy: A New Sargonic Inscription, ZA 76 [1986] 4-11). 
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4’, [.. ]-a-el, king of Lullu(b)um, 

3’. [...-a]n-da, king of Hahhum, 

6’. [... lli-i-AN, king of Turukkum, 

7’. {...|-ha-AN, man of Kanis, 

8’, [...]-du-AN, man of Amurru, 

9’, [...]-me-e-AN, man of Dér, 
10’, [...]-bu-na-AN, man of the Ararrites, 
Ll’. [...-i]t-lu-uh, man of the Kassites, 
12’, |...|-ib-ra, man of Meluhha, 

13”. |...-d]u-na, man of Aratta, 
14’, [.. J-en, king of Marhaii, 
Edge 


15’, [...], king of the Confederacy of Elam, 
16’, [...|-bur-AN, king of the Land of Apum/the Canebrake, 


i’ 6’. With Turukka, an Old Babylonian toponym, compare Tukru of the 
“Sargon Geography,’ line 38: the land of Amurra from Lebanon to Tukru. This 
toponym has also been compared with Tukri8; see A. Kammenhuber (Or 45 
[1976] 141 n. 28), who identifies it with the area north of Kermanshah on the 
eastern border of the Hurrians (idem, Acta Antiqua 26 [1978] 213). For a sur- 
vey of the location of Tukri§ and its gold-bearing mountain Harali, see G. Ko- 
moréczy, “Das mythische Goldland Harali im alten Vorderasien; Acta Or 26 
(1972) 113-23; and most recently P. Michalowski, “Magan and Melubha Once 
Again; JCS 40 (1988) 162-63. Thus, the substitution of an original TukriS with 
a later Turukkd is a possible hypothesis. 

i’ 12’, Although Makkan and Melubha form a pair, note that text 16B lists 
only Makkan, and text 17 lists only Melubha. On the location of Melubha, see 
D. Potts, “The Road to Meluhha? JNES 41 (1982) 279-88; W. Heimpel, “Das Un- 
tere Meer? ZA 77 (1987) 22-91, and W. Heimpel, “Melubha’ RIA 8 (1993) 53-55. 

i’ 18’. Grayson and Sollberger’s proposal to consider the writing SU.KUR. 
RUKI (= Suruppak) as LAM.KUR.RUKI (= Aratta) is accepted here on the basis of 
its position in the list between Melubha and MarhaSi. This country, the mem- 
ory of whose location was lost in hoary antiquity, appears mostly in Sumerian 
literary texts. Hansman identified the city of Aratta with Shahr-i Sokhta in the 
Iranian Sistan (cf. J. Hansman, “Elamites, Achaemenians, and Anshan, Iran 10 
[1972] 118 n. 97), while in his thorough review of the subject, Majidzadeh iden- 
tified it with the Kerman region (“The Land of Aratta” JNES 35 [1976] 105-18). 
Note that the Kerman region has also been equated with Marhaii by Steinkeller 
(ZA 72 [1982] 255). 

i’ 15’-16’. As pointed out by Grayson and Sollberger, these lines are in- 
advertently repeated at the beginning of the reverse of the tablet. They could be 
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Reverse 
17’. [...] LUGAL ki-is-Sa-at NIM MAKI 
18”. [...-bu]7-AN LUGAL KUR GIS.GLKI 


19’. [... -gle-e LUGAL KUR 50.KI 
20’. |'Ma-d]a-gi-na LUGAL KUR.Ar-ma-nimKl1 
21’, [...] LUGAL KURHa-na.ki 
22’, |...]-am-ma 
23". [...] 48! -ni-i 
Q4’ |... i-t|k-mi 
(break) 
Column ii’ 
(break) 
Obverse 
Ie deal 
2’ [..J-x-at ax [.. 
3’, [... KASKJAL.GID US ur-tdm-[mi-ku da-ma(?)| 


4’, u[m-mla-ni-i PUMEES ti-he-ru-[t... | 

5’, e-pt-ri lu is-pu-uk-ma is-|.. |] 

6’. eS-me-ma an-ni-a-am e-pi-is-su |[.. |] 

7’. ha-am-ti-is e§-te-i-§u a-na-k|u... | 

8’. i-na ta-ha-zi-ja dan-nim {a-du-uk-Su ... | 

9’. a-Sar BARA V-li-ja*"PA ti [{LUGAL...] 
10’. ds-ku-ru te-li-tam U.DAR ulm-mi... | 


related if one read qi-is-Sa-at as a form of qistu ‘forests’ with doubling of the § 
in the feminine plural. These two lines would then refer to the forested high- 
lands of Iran and the lower marshlands on the coast. The linkage of GIS.TIR/ 
gistu and GIS.GI/apu is very common in Akkadian literature. Nevertheless, it is 
more likely that the word is kisSatu ‘totality’, referring to the confederate char- 
acter of the Elamite state (on which see F. Vallat, Suse et l’Elam [Editions recher- 
che sur les civilisations, Mémoire 1]; Paris, 1980]). Consequently, we must look 
further afield for the location of KUR.GIS.GI. It has recently been proposed to con- 
nect it with the land of Apum in the Upper Khabur basin, on the Old Assyrian 
route to Cappadocia (D. Charpin, “Subat-Enlil et le pays d’Apum? MARI5 [1987] 
138 n. 45), which would place this toponym with section (c), the western group. 

i’ 19’. The unknown Land of Fifty may be related to the GN Hamsa (ARM 
1 4:20; see RGTC 8 88) or to the more famous HasSum (see RGTC 3 94). A Hit- 
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Reverse 

17’. [...], king of the Confederacy of Elam, 

18’. [...-bur]-AN, king of the Land of Apum/the Canebrake, 
19’, |...|-ge-e, king of the Land of Fifty, 

20’. Madagina, king of the Land of Armanum, 

21’, [...], king of the land of Hana, 

22’, [...] and 

23’, he heard |.. |]. 

24’. He captured [.. |]. 

(break) 


Column ii’ 
(break) 


Obverse 
Jy lesals 
etal 
3’, [x] double miles / double hours they were was|hed in blood]. 
4’, My men dug pits [.. |]. 


f 


qn 


. But he (the enemy) did heap up earth (on them) [.. |]. 
6’, I heard what he had done |. . |]. 
’, Quickly, I sought him out, I [.. J. 
8’, With my strong battle [I defeated him ... ]. 
9’. At the place of the sanctuary of my gods, Sullat and [Hani8... ], 
10’. where I had invoked skillful [Star, my mother, [.. ||, 


~Jj 


tite fragment KBo § 63 names an Atra-hasis son of Hamsa (Lambert-Millard, 
Atra-hasis, 21 n. 1). 


Column 11’ 


ii’ 3’. The restoration ur-tdm-[mi-ku da-ma(?)| is uncertain; cf. a metaphor 
in describing battle, urtammaka dama Glettan (6:21). Another possibility is to 
take the verb from rami: ur-tdm-|mu-tu...]| ‘they were let loose’, but it is not 
clear how this would fit the context. 

ii’ 9’-11’. These lines describe the place of the battlefield. Note that 
Naram-Sin met the forces of Iphur-KiSi at Esabad, the temple of Ninkarak, also 
called the temple of Gula. 

ii’ 10’. Cf. 7 i 14, 15: télisam iskur ‘he (Sargon) spoke distinctly’. For telitu 
as an epithet of [Star, see AHw 1345a; W. G. Lambert, Kraus AV, 213-14; A. R. 
George, Babylonian Topographical Texts (Louvain, 1992) 44 Tintir IT 6. 
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1)’. ti-de-e§-Su-ti si-ra-as ti-gia-... | 

12’. 'Me-en-gi LUGAL Na-gu i-na t|a|-ha-[zi-ja dan-nim a-du-uk-ma| 
13’. a+na kar A-ka-déxi ti-ub-la-as-|[Su... | 

14’, ¢@u-la-AN LUGAL Gu-tu-umKI [.. |] 

15’. §a i-na ta-ha-zi-ja dan-nim a-|du-ku... | 

16’. a-na KUR-ti-Su ti-wa-as-Se-ru-Su a-na |4{,. | 

17’. la Si-ru-um la da-mu-um Su-ti lu x |. . |] 

18’. i-na Ha-wa-an-nim KUR GIS.ERIN bi-ri-s[u... | 

19’. a-na pa-ni pt-ir-si ra-bi-i $a Sa-di [KU.BABBAR(?)| 

20’. KA.GAL-Sa is-ba-ta-am-ma hal-la-al-l[a-ni-i5] 

21’. i-na mu-Si-im it-bi-a-am-ma u|m-ma-na-ti-ja| 

Edge 

22’. lu i-du-uk lu ig-mu-ur it [[u t-da-i-is] 

23’. te-Se-e gu-ru-un Sa-al-ma-ti-Si-n|a is-ku-un] 

24’, da-mi-Si-na §u-pa-lu u na-hal-l|u um-tal-lu-t| 
Reverse 

25’, a-di na-pa-ah *UTU-&i 6 KASKAL.GID i[t... | 

26’. la u-Sa-ap-Se-hul. . || 

27’. wa-ar-ki-ja i-ir-du-ud a-na pa-ni-ja a|-gi-i§ it-bi-a-am| 
28’, 90 li-mi um-ma-na-ti-ja $a i-na qd-alt... | 

29’, lu i-du-uk lu ig-mu-ur «& lu ti-d[a-i-is] 

30’, i-na 6 Su-8i li-mi um-ma-na-ti-ja a-na-ku |... |] 

31’, DUMU ma-am-ma-na ni ri ha |.. | 

32’, is-hu-ra-am-ma a-na ra-si na-pi-is-ti LUGAL.GLNA [a-bi-ja] 


ii’ 11’. Cf. 21A b:22-23: aja isen [niplis Siras mé listima ‘may he not 
smell the fragrance of beer, may he drink (only) water’. 

ii’ 12’. Mengi of Nagi is not mentioned in the catalogue in col. i’, Nagi is 
unknown as a specific geographical term, only as a general term for district, see 
W. Horowitz, “The Babylonian Map of the World? Iraq 50 (1988) 156-58, and 
note that there is no geographical determinative KI on Na-gu. On the other 
hand, there may be an aural mistake here, and Mengi of Nagai may be identical 
with Ingi of the Land of Namar in 16B:30; cf. already Grayson and Sollberger, 
RA 70 127. , 

ii’ 18’. For the Amanus as the cedar forest mountain in royal inscriptions 
of Naram-Sin, cf. Amanam sadu GIS.ERIN (UET 1 275 ii 25-27 = aK 256:57-59, 
“Naramsin C 5”); for its appearance in legends of Sargon, cf. ustétiq ummansu 
Hamanam gqisat erinim ikg§ud qassu, 7 i 11’-12’. 
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11’. where I had provided beer abundantly, I [..., 

12’. Mengi, king of the Far Territory(?), by my [strong bJattle [I defeated him and] 
13’. brought him back to the harbor of Akkade |... |]. 

14’, Gula-AN, king of Gut(i)um, |. . |], 

15’. whom I [defeated] in my strong battle [. . J, 

16’. and whom I had released to return to his land (but) PN [he joined], 
17’. he who is not flesh nor blood, verily he is [.. |. 

18’. In the Amanus the cedar mountain his oracles [he consulted]. 

19’. Before the great divides of the [silver(?)] mountains, 

20’. its gate he captured and stealthily 

21’. in the night he attacked and my al[rmed forces] 

Edge | 

22’. he did kill, he did decimate and he did [trample down]. 

23’. [He made] a confusing mass of their corpses. 

24’, The depressions and the wadis were [filled] with their blood. 
Reverse 

25’, Until the sunrise, for six double hours he [made a forced march]. 
26’. They did not let (me?) rest [.. |]. | 

27’. He pursued me, he [attacked] me frontally fu[riously]. 

28’, 90,000 of my troops, who were under the command of [PN], 

29’, he did kill, he did decimate and he did tra[mple down]. 

30’. In my 360,000 troops I [had confidence]. 

31’. Son of a nobody [...], 

32’. He encircled me. For the sake(?) of life of Sargon [my fore(father)| 


ii’ 20’. For hallall[anis], see discussion by W. R. Mayer, Or 64 (1995) 174- 
76, who also evaluates von Soden’s suggestion (ZA 67 [1977] 235-36) hal-la-al- 
l|a-at-tam/ta]. 

ii’ 22’. For gamdaru, cf. i-ig-mu-ur (UET 1 275 ii 28 = aK 256:60 “Naram- 
sin C 5”), 

ii’ 23’, Von Soden (ZA 67 [1977] 236) suggests that te-Se-e is a writing of 
the numeral 90 in which tesé < ti/esid exhibits the e < ia contraction known at 
Mari and Egnunna. However, I have shown that the origin of this tablet is prob- 
ably Sippar, so there should not be any examples of such contractions on this 
tablet. 

ii’ 27’. For radddu, cf. 16A:rev. 2 and 22:121. 

ii’ 32’. The subject of the verb ishuramma is not obvious. The word ra-si 
has been connected with the verb rds/Su by von Soden (AHw Ntrg. 1585b) ‘er-, 
zerschlagen’; cf. ra°isaku in text 13:20. 
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33’, |u(P) e]p-Se-tim & ma-ar-sa-tim Sa i-te-ep-pu-s|u... | 


34’, [... A]-ka-déxi la e-ru-bu-ma |... |] 

35’. [...]-la a-na kar A-ka-dext |. . || 

36’. |... ‘p]USa-ul-mas & Ri-i8“Za-ba,-ba, [.. | 
87’, |...|-li A-ka-déx1 kix|[.. | 

38’. |...]-a@ Su-a-ti lu at-ru-da-[as-Su-nu-ti?| 


.. A-|ka-déxt ki x... |] 
...|-x-neMEES lu ip-q{i-id] 

.. 8)u-8i li-mi um-mla-na-ti-ja... | 
. Ax niin xi... 


| 

| 

| 

| 

39’, |... u] Ri-i&4Za-ba,-ba, ALA[M...| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

[.. .|-x-hu-[.. |] 
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33’, [and] the acts and tribulations that he continually suffered [.. J, 
[...] Akkade, they should not gain entrance |. . |]. 
[...] to the harbor of Akkade may they |...|. 
[...] Puzur-Ulma§ and Ri§-Zababa [.. |]. 
[...] in the midst of Akkade [.. |. 

38’. [...] I did send them to [...] that [.. |]. 
...] Puzur-Ulma§ and Ris-Zababa the statue of |. . |]. 
[...] to Akkade |. . |]. 
[...] he appointed(?) them as commanders(?) [.. |]. 
[...| my 360,000 troops |. . |]. 
|. ..] strengthen [.. |]. 
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19 
“The Tenth Battle” 


Introduction 


For the historical background of this text, see the discussion in the intro- 
duction to this chapter. 
The story segments in this short exercise are: 


a. an invocation of the gods (lines 1-2); 

b. historical background concerning the nine previous battles (lines 3-6); 
c. the tenth battle (lines 7-12); 

d. a gap of unknown length; 

e. a curse formula (rev. 5-10). 


As noted above in the introduction to this section, Naram-Sin is deified in this 
text. He is portrayed as a forgiving and merciful sovereign who shows his mag- 
nanimity by giving his enemies their freedom after each of the first nine battles. 

The enemy of Naram-Sin is named: 5) Ba-na-na sAG ha-ri-a-am ‘Banana 
the Harian chief’ (line 7). The name has a similar sound to that of Anu-banini, 
the leader of the enemy forces in “Naram-Sin and the Enemy Hordes” (see next 
chapter). The term SAG.HAR is found in OB Proto-Lu,”? of which an excerpt, in- 
cluding this term, is found in text 10 ii’ 4 of our corpus. It occurs among terms 
for peoples of the steppe and kinship groups. 


23 MSL 12 47:394a. 


Transcription 


Obverse 


1. 4INANNA II-a-ba, ‘PA i SLUGAL 
2. 4uTu & 4U,-um-Su-(er) 

8. 9-Su ik-ki-ru-ni-in-ni-ma 

4, 9-§u lu ak-mi-su-nu-ti 


Philological and Textual Notes 


Obverse 


1-2. For the discussion of the gods mentioned here, see above comments 
to 16B:21-22. 
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This composition is formulated as a royal inscription, in the first person, as 
is typical of the Old Babylonian period. In general the text resembles a royal in- 
scription, since it concludes with a curse formula. In particular it reflects the 
Naram-Sin text.”4 


General Observations 


Only a few remarks can be offered on this short text. First, it is an incom- 
plete, one-column tablet, of which the lower two-fifths are extant, containing 
twelve lines of text on the obverse and ten lines of text on the reverse. The text 
seems to end abruptly in the middle of a sentence, suggesting that this, too, is an 
excerpt text like 16A and 16B. A continuation something like “not judge his 
case” is expected. However, according to the collations of Aage Westenholz, 
there is nothing written either on the end or the edge of the tablet. 

The provenance of this text is unknown; it was apparently bought on the 
antiquities market.”° It seems to have the early ductus resembling the texts 
from the southern area around Larsa. However, the sample is too small to ana- 
lyze the orthographic system. 


Manuscript 


Unknown Provenance 
VAT 7832a = van Dijk, VAS 17, no. 42 (see photographs, p. 403). 


"4UET 1 276 col. ii (aK 259-60). 
*5 See van Dijk, VAS 17, 7. 


Translation 


Obverse 


1. (By) [8tar, Ilaba, Sullat and Hani, 

9. Sama’ and Um8u(m), 

3. Nine times they rebelled against me. 
4. Nine times I captured them. 


3-6. Cf. inimi kibratum erbe?im ikkiraninnima samani Sandatim ta- 
hazam épusma ina samuntim Sattim ‘when the four quarters rebelled against 
me and I fought battles for eight years and in the eighth year...’ (CT 36 i 6-15 
= RA 8 65 i 4-18, “ASduni-erim’”), 
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5, 9-Su lu ti-wa-Ssi-ir-Su-nu-ti 
6. i-na es-ri-im a-na ta-ha-zi-im it-bu-nim-ma 
7, 8) Ba-na-na SAG ha-ri-a-am 
8. [x+1] Su-8t li-mi iu 5 li-mi 
9, [i-nla wa-st-im-ma lu am-ha-as 
10. [x-x]-um *Na-ra-am-4EN.ZU 
11. [i-na] GiS&ruKUL IL-a-ba, 
12. [i-nal GiS.PA 4En-lil 
(break) 


Reverse 


(break) 
3”, Ix] x wa-ar |,..| x-ki-im 
4’, faS+ni (break) a-am fii/elP x Su(>) [x x] ri 
5’, IE-a na-ar-Su da-me-e-am 
6’. [...] li-im-tu-ud 
7’. i-na Se-ir-hi-Su 4NIDABA a ha-ni-ib 
8’, ‘Nergal be-el GIS.TUKUL 
9’, GIS.TUKUL-Su li-is-bi-ir 
10°. ¢uru be-el di-nim (written over erasures) 


(edge of tablet) 


7. The horizontal wedge is possibly a Personenkeil, the personal name 
being Ba-na-na, a real “banana name.” Another possibility is that the name be- 
gins AS-. 

10. The broken word at the beginning of the line may be an adverb. 

ll. Cf. in SfTA (KAK+GIS) Il-a-ba, (PBS 5 34 + PBS 15 41 vii 60-61 = aK 
171:17-18, “Sargon C 4”; and also Foster, ARRIM 8 [1990] 80 viii 10-11, OB 
copy of a “Naram-Sin royal inscription’). - 

12. Cf. “En-lil gis-tukul in-na-sum (Ni 8200 viii 6-8 = aK 169 Bei- 
schrift (a) V08 4-6, “Sargon C 3”), as well as the curse formula: PA ana Enlil 
‘the scepter for Enlil (he shall not wield)’ (UET | 276 ii 9-10, OB copy of a 
“Naram-Sin Royal Inscription” = aK 259:161-62, “Naramsin C 5”). 


Reverse 


0-6’, This curse is similar to but different from the puzzling versions 
found in the royal inscriptions: (1) '4EN.KI! fp-zu A li-im-tu-ud ‘may Enki mea- 
sure out (scantily) the water in his canal’ (UET 1 276 ii 29, OB copy of “Naram- 
Sin royal inscription”); see ‘Enki mége sogar(?) (im(?)) Flusse...“darmessen”’ 
(Hirsch, AfO 20, 78 and note on p. 82); ‘Enki soll seinem Kanal nicht “voll ma- 
chen” (reading a {li} im-du-ud)’ (aK 260:180-82, “Naramsin C 5”); (2) ENKI {D- 
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. Nine times I let them go free. 
. In the tenth time they arose in battle against me and 


. [with 3]60,000 and 5000 (of my troops), 

. [whe]n he went out to battle, I did fight. 
10. [At that time(?)], (I,) the divine Naram-Sin, 
11. [with] the mace of Ilaba, 

12. [with] the scepter of Enlil, 
(break) 


5 
6 
7. Banana, the Harian chief, 
8 
9 


Reverse 
(break) 


o’. May Ea, his canal.... 
6’. measure out! 
7’. In his furrow may grain not grow abundantly! 
8”. May Nergal, lord of the mace, 
9’. break his mace! 
10’. May Sama§, the lord of justice 
(end of text?) 


sug sa-ki-ka-am li-im-dii-ud ‘may Enki measure out (only) mud for his water- 
courses’ (Foster, ARRIM 8 [1990] 32 xiii 6-9); (3) 4=N.KI fD-s[u alna sakikim 
limtud ‘may Enki block up (?) his canal with silt’ (CT 32 4 xii 24; see Soll- 
berger, JEOL 20 62:370, NB Cruc. Mon. ManiStusu). All commentators treat the 
verb as being derived from the verbal root madddu (cf. CAD M/1 madadu A 
mng, 2 [uncert. mng]). Therefore, assuming the subject is the god of the waters, _ 
Enki/Ea, the aim of his curse would be to let little of the precious water reach 
the accursed. The means of doing this would be to block up the canals with silt 
or reduce the amount of water measured out, as in times of drought. The proper 
formulation of this curse seems to have been confused in the above versions. In 
the present composition the object that is measured out is a hapax and the read- 
ing of the first sign is not certain. 

7’. Cf. (may Adad and Nisaba) si-ri-ih-su a w-si-si-ra ‘not prosper his fur- 
row (UET 1 276 ii 25-26; see UET 8 38 = aK 259:176-79, “Naramsin C 5”; see 
also ARRIM 8 [1990] 32 xiii 1-5). 

8’-9’, For this expression, see von Weiher, Nergal, 29-30; and Charpin, 
“Inscriptions votives d’époque assyrienne, MARI 3 (1984) 62-68 no. 10, Malé- 
dictions: Fin de la dédicace d’une arme 4 Nergal; as well as Dossin, Syria 32 
(1955) 17 v 20-21 (“Foundation Inscription of Yahdun-Lim”). 


Chapter 10 


“Naram-Sin and the Enemy Hordes”: 
The “Cuthean Legend” of Naram-Sin 


The tale known as the “Cuthean Legend” was the most popular of all the 
legends, according to the available written evidence. To capture the essence of 
this legend in its title, I have suggested designating it “Naram-Sin and the En- 
emy Hordes.”! The native title of this composition was stabilized in the written 
tradition as early as the Old Babylonian period, and is given in the colophon of 
Old Babylonian edition 20B vi 3’: tupSenna pitéma ‘Open the Tablet Box’? It is 
presumably identical with the broken title tup-Sin-na pi-[...] listed in a cata- 
logue of the library of ASSurbanipal.® The incipit is fully preserved on K.1351, 
a document parodying this Naram-Sin composition to ridicule Bél-étir of Bit- 
Iba: tup-Sin-na BAD-ma NA,4NA.RU.A Si-tlas-si ].4 

Although the title was fixed, the length and thus the text was not fixed. 
This composition is preserved in two Old Babylonian manuscripts (20A, 20B); 
two(?) manuscripts in Akkadian from Boghazkéy (21A); a late version in six 
copies from Nineveh, one from Sultantepe, and one from Ki (22); in addition to 
four possible Hittite versions from Boghazkéy (21B). The extant manuscripts 
indicate that the Old Babylonian edition was at least two tablets long, perhaps 
as many as 600 lines, whereas the first-millennium edition only consisted of ap- 
proximately 180 lines. This difference is significant, despite the fact that the 
Old Babylonian line is shorter than the Standard Babylonian line. 


! TAOS 108 (1983) 330. 

See the discussion by C. Walker, “The Second Tablet of tupsenna pitema: An Old 
Babylonian Naram-Sin Legend?” JCS 38 (1981) 193-94. 

3K.13684+:8; see W. G. Lambert, “A Late Assyrian Catalogue of Literary and 
Scholarly Texts” Kramer Anniversary Volume (AOAT 25; Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1976) 314; 
and the collation of S. Parpola, “Assyrian Library Records; JNES 42 (1983) 28. 

*Ibid.; and A. Livingstone, Court Poetry and Literary Miscellanea (SAA 3, Hel- 
sinki, 1989) 64. 
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The character of Naram-Sin is more fully fleshed out in this tale than in 
any other. In the other tales he is a man of action; in this tale he is a man of in- 
trospection as well. Initially he is depicted as a self-willed individual, putting 
himself above the gods. Since Naram-Sin defies the will of the gods, he must be 
punished. He must realize and acknowledge his tragic error before he can re- 
ceive assistance from the gods. Whereas the focus of the texts in chapter 9 was 
the disloyalty of the adversary, the focus of these texts is the hubris of the hero. 
In these texts he has become the true hero, with the fatal flaw known from he- 
roic epics of other nations. 

In this composition the hero, Naram-Sin, has a foil against whom his deeds 
can be measured. As in all Mesopotamian royal inscriptions, the king must sur- 
pass the accomplishments of his royal predecessors. The royal predecessor and 
foil for. Naram-Sin is Enmerkar,® whose tutelary gods are Inanna and Enki/ 
Nudimmud—but not Enlil.® According to the Sumerian King List, the historical 
Enmerkar was the second king of the dynasty of Uruk and the founder of the 
dynastic city. He is one of the three kings of Uruk around whom a cycle of epics 
was composed: Enmerkar, Lugalbanda, and GilgameS. Each of these heroes was 
treated differently. Enmerkar alone remained a mortal king, while the others 
were deified and worshiped as gods. Thus, of all the Sumerian and Akkadian 
epic heroes he alone had no cult. The reason may be that given by this compo- 
sition, “Naram-Sin and the Enemy Hordes”: he did not inscribe a narti for future 
generations to read. This omission is the focus of attention in the composition 
“Naram-Sin and the Enemy Hordes,’ but it is only a consequence of the ignoble 
fate decreed for Enmerkar by the gods. In the historiographic tradition, En- 
merkar appears in the “Weidner Chronicle; where he and Naram-Sin stand ac- 
cused of a grave sin, the despoiling or destruction of the inhabitants of Babylon 
(“Weidner Chronicle? lines 32 and 53-54 respectively). It has been suggested by 
Gurney’ that line 32 should be read: En-me-kiri Sar Uruk nam-mas-[Se-e] u-Sal- 
pit-m[a umm|an(?)-man-da. The two parallel lines would then read: 


Enmekar Sar Uruk nam-mas-|Se-e] ti-Sal-pit-m|a ER|iIN-man-da 84 a |, . || 

‘Enmerkar, king of Uruk, destroyed the settlements and the Umman-manda 
who....’ 7 

Naradm-Sin nam-mas-se-e Babili u-Sal-pit-ma adi Sinisu umman 
Outi idkésSumma 

‘Naram-Sin destroyed the settlements of Babylon, and twice he (Marduk) | 
brought up against him (Naram-Sin) the army of the Gutians’® 


Thus, the Umm4n-Manda are involved in Enmerkar’s misfortune, as well as 
Naram-Sin’s. 


>For Enmerkar, the meaning of his name and literature about him, see C. Wilcke, 
Das Lugalbandaepos (Wiesbaden, 1969) 41-48. 

6Enlil is also the enemy of Enmerkar in “Enmerkar and EnsuhkeSdanna’; see 
Wilcke, Das Lugalbandaepos, 66-67. 

7Gurney, AnSt 6, 168 and cited by Grayson, Chronicles, 285. 

8 This is a composite reading based on the new Sippar text; see F. N. H. Al-Rawi, 
Traq 52 (1990) 6, line 20. 
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According to the literary tradition, the identification of Naram-Sin’s adver- 
sary is uncertain, with a bewildering number of possibilities. Whether out of ig- 
norance of the past or due to the unintelligibility of the documentary sources, 
the authors of the various versions agree neither on the characterization of the 
enemy hordes nor on their identity. In the first composition, text 20, an un- 
known hapax appears in a broken and difficult context: the Harians. The Hari- 
ans’ first appearance was in text 19:7: ') Ba-na-na SAG ha-ri-a-am ‘Banana, the 
Harian chief... (I fought)’, and their second appearance is in 20A iii 17-19: 
[LJUKUR danna idkiamma |(i3)|-Si-a-« ga))-am ha-ri-a-ti Mal-gi-a [x x (x)] gu uk 
ka ni a ‘He summoned against me a mighty foe and raised the Harians(?) (of ) 
Malgium.... Note the designation SAGHAR among the terms for peoples of the 
steppe and kinship groups.’ 

In the Boghazkéy Akkadian version, the enemy is described but not 
named. The oral tradition carried on the folk memory of the Harians, using a 
word that was understood as ‘cavefolk’. The caves, hurru, entered the tradition: 
see 21A b 5 [alwiliitum irub ana panigsunu ana hurri ‘before them mankind 
scurried into caves’ and 22:31 sdbu pagri issir hurri amélita Gribi: paniisun 
‘warriors with bodies of cave birds, a race with ravens’ faces’. The elements are 
parallel and are either identical or similar: awiliitum / amélita, irub ! aribii, 
ana panisunu I pantsun, ana hurri // issir hurri, but the difference in sense is 
profound. 0 | 

Modern scholars have expended much ink in writing about the Umman 
(ERIN.MES)-Manda as the quintessential opponents of Naram-Sin. With them, 
the oral saga continues into the modern era despite the written sources,!! which 
offer little support for the contention that they are savage fiends. Although they 
are mentioned in Middle Babylonian and later texts pertaining to Naram-Sin,'? 
they appear neither in the description of the enemies nor in their raiding expe- 
ditions. The gentilic Umman-Manda occurs in the speech of the gods to Naram- 
Sin urging him to desist in his intentions, as well as in a broken context in the 
Hittite version. In the Standard Babylonian recension, the Umman-Manda are 
mentioned once in a difficult line (line 54), apparently in the list of victims. 

The term Umman-Manda may contain two elements that have a pre- 
history in historical and literary records. The word ummdnum as a place-name 
is found in a Sargonic royal inscription, perhaps of Naram-Sin: (the one who 
broke the “weapons” of Subartu) mukin sugUSsUHUS Um-ma-nim™ ‘The one 


9MLS 12 47 OB Proto-Lu 394a, and text 10 ii’ 4. 

10 Another possibility is to take into consideration hur-ru-um-kur-ra-(k) ‘the 
cave of the mountain’, the place of refuge of Lugalbanda. For a discussion of the sense of 
this term, see Wilcke, Das Lugalbandaepos, 36-37; J. Klein, JAOS 91 (1971) 296-97 n. 7; 
Civil, JNES 31 (1972) 386; S. Cohen, Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta, 52; Hallo, JAOS 
103 (1983) 165. 

1! Gurney, “It is a fact that in line 54 the invaders are described as Umman- 
manda, AnSt 5 (1955) 97. | | | 

!2 References all: KBo 3 16 rev. 16, see H. Giiterbock, ZA 44 (1938) 56 and H. Hoff- 
ner, [CS 23 (1970) 18; Bo 13809 rev. 16, see H. Otten, ZA 63 (1974) 86; and text 22:54. For 
a most thorough investigation of the term Umman-Manda, see G. Komoréczy, Acta Anti- 
qua Academiae Hungaricae 25 (1977) 48-67. 
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who strengthened the foundation(s) of Ummdnun’ (UM 29-16-1083 i 10’-12’).'° 
Michalowski interprets ummdnum not as a specific toponym but rather as a 
general word for an army camp. He compares it to UGNIM.KI (RGTC 2 203). 
However, note t-ma-ntim hur-sag me-nu-a-ta from Umanum, the moun- 
tain of Menua’ (Gudea Stat B vi 3). In the Enmerkar-Lugalbanda epic cycle the 
toponym ma(n)du(m)"* occurs, for which Wilcke has suggested ‘flatland’,’? but 
it may be a geographical entity that was located on the route from Aratta to 
Uruk.!® Moreover, this toponym may be related to the class of soldiers found in 
Proto-Lu and OB Lu (CAD mandu, M/1 209b), which is also known in the west 
in Hittite laws, Hittite literature (see RGTC 6 259, Manda, considered there as 
a toponym in ERINMES ma-an-da), Ugaritic records, and Mari texts. On the 
other hand, the Manda of ummdn Manda may be related to the PN Manda, 
which appears as the name of an enemy leader in a letter from ESnunna.’’ Fur- 
thermore, the Umman-Manda are mentioned in the apodosis of Old Babylonian 
omina (see AHw 1418b for examples). Although his Indo-European etymology 
is suspect, Cornelius!® understands the term to mean a type of steppe nomad 
whose culture is based on the horse and wagon, an appealing speculation. 

The present story line concerns a devastating invasion of Babylonia by 
certain barbarian hordes, who are the creatures of the gods. Naram-Sin decides 
to attack them, but his forces are annihilated so that “not one comes back alive.” 
Deeply depressed and seriously doubting whether he is at all fit to be king, 
Naram-Sin does not know in which direction to turn. The conclusion is only 
preserved in the late recension, which seems to indicate that Naram-Sin finally 
succeeds in battle. However, he is not allowed to pursue his victory and exter- 
minate the enemy. The late version closes with an admonition to a future ruler: 
his moral message is one of pacifism. 

In the deep structure of the narrative are embedded binary oppositions: 
warfare : peace; action : non-action; divine : human; human : animal. Confronta- 
tion and conflict of wills provide the action in the narrative. The motif of writ- 
ing for the guidance of future generations in return for future blessings is 
emphasized.!® 

This narrative is encapsulated in a discourse framework: there are an in- 
troduction and conclusion that refer to the text as a stela, a nari, to be read 
aloud, and whose injunctions should be observed. Consequently this text has 
been labeled a piece of naré-literature and has not been included in discus- 
sions of literature in general or epics in particular. 


13P Michalowski, “The Earliest Hurrian Toponomy: A New Sargonic Inscription, 
ZA 76 (1986) 5, republished in aK 286-91, “Fragment C 5.” 

14“T ugalbanda and Enmerkar, line 342. 

15 Wilcke, Das Lugalbandaepos, 213-14. 

16S, Cohen, Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta, 53-54. 

17R, Whiting, Tell Asmar, 37-38, no, 2:1(?), 7. 

18 Cornelius, Irag 25 (1963) 167-70. 

19See my article, “Writing for Posterity: Naram-Sin and Enmerkar, Kinattiitu sa 
darati: Raphael Kutscher Memorial Volume (Tel Aviv, 1998) 205-18. 
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20 
The Old Babylonian Edition 


Introduction 


The following two texts, 20A and 20B, contain parts of tablets I and II of 
the Old Babylonian edition of the tale of “Naram-Sin and the Enemy Hordes.” 
Although there is positive evidence that 20B and 22 are older and later recen- 
sions of the same composition with the same title, such evidence is lacking for 
20A. There is a remote possibility that 20A represents a different composition.” 

The depiction of Naram-Sin as hero is most developed in text 20. The pas- 
sage in I iii 8-13 shows a revelation of character, if we assume that the question 
“what has God brought upon my reign?” is answered by “what have I brought 
upon myself and the cycle of reigns?” “It is not in the stars but in ourselves that 
the tragic fault lies” is what Naram-Sin may be saying in this paragraph. Unfor- 
tunately, another interpretation of the second line is “what has my reign brought 
upon me?” which exhibits a very self-centered individual. This pivotal question 
of interpretation involves the next two lines (I iii 14-15), which may be inter- 
preted either “how can I set about to put myself out (for my country)?” or “how 
can I manage to extricate myself (from the present situation in order to save 
myself )?” 

The composition may be divided into the following story segments: 


. a break of unknown dimensions (tablet I i); 
. Naram-Sin takes counsel and acts (I ii); 
. the defeat of the forces of Naram-Sin three times in three years ([ iii 1-7); 
. the depression of Naram-Sin (I iii 8 through the end); 
. the destruction of the land of Akkade (I iv); 
a break of unknown dimensions (I v-vi); 
. a Short description of battle and destruction, mostly broken (I]). 


m Oo “=o Oo PL 


ge 


The description of the destruction of the land of Akkade in section (e) has 
echoes in text 23:147-50. 

The discourse mode is that of first-person monologue. The overt narrator 
is Naram-Sin, who is heard revealing his innermost thoughts. This brings the | 
immediacy of the narration closer to the audience. The discourse contains a sur- 
face structure similar to that of the later 22 in only one block. The parallel texts 
are: 20 I iii 1-15 and 22 84-93. 


20See discussion by J. J. Finkelstein, JCS 11 (1957) 87-88; H. Hoffner, JCS 23 
(1970) 17 n. 8; and J. Cooper, “Symmetry and Repetition in Akkadian Narrative” [AOS 97 
(1977) 510 n, 14. | 
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General Observations 


The manuscript of Tablet I is found on the upper right-hand corner of a 
three-column tablet with sections of cols. ii, iii, iv, and v preserved. The manu- 
script of Tablet II is found on the lower left-hand corner of a three-column tab- 
let of which parts of cols. i and vi are extant. 


Orthography and Language 


The linguistic features of 20A provide the following picture: In orthogra- 
phy, there is no evidence concerning the treatment of the labials, because the 
sequence /pi/ does not occur. The reflex of the affricated */ts/ is spelled with the 
SA SI SU set of sibilants, a “northern” characteristic (sa-pa-nu iii 20, iv 15’, es-si- 
[hi] iii 8, is-su-ti iv 4’). However, in syllable-final position there is an occurrence 
of -UZ for /us/ (Su-UZ-hu-ra-at iv 18’), a ‘southern’ trait, as well as -AS for /as/ 
(ik-ta-ba-AS iv 5’, 16’), a ‘northern’ feature. An apparent exception is found in 
uz-za-ah-hi-ir iv 12’, where the double -zz- renders -st- unless the root of this 
verb is shr, in which case this exception is not diagnostic. The same diversity is 
found among the renderings of the emphatic stop /t/-the syllable /te/ is repre- 
_ sented by the TE sign, a ‘northern’ trait, while the syllable /ti/ is represented by 
the Di sign, a ‘southern’ feature. The latter feature is also found in the “Atra- 
hasis” texts from Sippar; see Lambert-Millard, Atra-hasis, 29. The sign ZE ren- 
ders both /si/ (lu-Se-si iii 15) and /se/ (se-ri iii 16). There are almost no plene 
writings to be seen; a few examples occur in word final position in final weak 
verbs and nouns as well as ja-a-si-(im) ii 9, 11, iii 18. CVC signs of the type 
Cum/am/im occur in abundance but only in word-final position. There are also 
a few logographic writings. In the morphology, mimation throughout is op- 
tional. The lexicon has a couple of hapaxes. 


Poetics 


The morphology does not exhibit any poetic forms, ie., there are no obvi- 
ous hymno-epic traits in this text. On the other hand, the poet has taken poetic 
license with the syntax. He has not only inverted the order of the words but also 
used the inversions to make ring constructions (eg., iv 3’-4’, 10’-11’), 

The poetic structure is tight. It is built on the repetition of words, half 
lines, and full lines. This structure is particularly evident in I col iv. Note, also, 
the repetition of the half line imtahas dabdé | iii 1 / 3 / 7 in which the last. 
line is incremental imtahas dabda rabia. For full lines, compare I iii 2 // 4. Par- 
allelism is common: andku Sarrum la musallim matt&Su u ré°’im la musallim 
nisisu (I iii 11-12). 
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Devices of sound patterning are also employed. Note the assonance 
essi{hi| ennisi (I iii 8) and even rhyme in ispuh // ispun I iv 5’~6’ or simple 
repetition of usésiamma | ii 2 // 4. 


In general, see J. J. Finkelstein, JCS 11 (1957) 83-88 and C. Walker, JCS 33 
(1981) 191-95. | 


Provenance 


Text 20A is one of the Morgan Library tablets housed in the Yale Babylo- 
nian Collection. On the basis of the history of the tablet and its connection with 
the Morgan Library tablet of Atra-hasis, MLC 1889 (now in the Morgan Li- 
brary in New York), Finkelstein assigned his text to late OB Sippar. It may be 
significant to note that this tablet, MLC 1364, has an old number M-128, accord- 
ing to the MLC catalogue in the Yale Babylonian Collection. As we can see from 
the piece of Tablet II that was published by Walker, this text was definitely cop- 
ied in the scribal schools of Sippar. However, the two manuscripts differ in that 
20A has already undergone the sound shift of the semi-vowel /w/ to /m/ in 
intervocalic position (in iv 7% 10 but note u-wa-at-te-er in iii 5). Note that during 
the reign of Ammi-sadugqa, there were three widely different recensions of Atra- 
hasis compiled in the single town of Sippar.2! Whether the same scribe, KU-Aya 
is responsible for both the MLC “Naram-Sin and the Enemy Hordes” and the 
MLC “Atra-hasis” is questionable.22 The kt-Aya tablets have a wedge for ‘ten’ 
put against each tenth line and the semi-vowel /w/ is preserved in MLC 1889 
i 10 (Tablet IT). 


Manuscripts 


Tablet I 
Sippar 
MLC 13864 = Scheil, Recueil de Travaux 20 (1898) 65-67 = Finkel- 
stein, JCS 11 (1957) 83-88 (see photographs, p. 404) 
Tablet II 
Sippar 
BM 17215 (92-7-9, 331) = Walker, JCS 33 (1981) 191-95. 


21 Lambert-Millard, Atra-hasis, 34. 
*2 For this suggestion, see Finkelstein, [CS 11, 83. 
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Transcription 


Tablet I: Text 20A 


— ee 
Ww Ee & 


CONDO PR © Ye 


Column i (destroyed) 


Column ii 


. {....| x ttti-Su 
. |...) -il-tam 
. [...] x be-el ma-tim 


[.. |x a-na-ku am-ta-al-li-ik 
|. MU/UDx+|1KAM Sa ap ra 
.. J-ra Sa Sar-ru-tim 

...] as-ba-at-ma 

...| Sa an-ni-tam 


wo) ix|-du-té a-na-ku 


| 
| 
| 
[...] ra a-na ja-a-Si-im 
| 
[...] a(P) ra a-na ja-a-Si 
| 


... ania 'rul-qu-tim 


13, [... a]8-tu ul-la 
14, |... il]-li-kam-ma 
15. [...] ib-ri-ja 
16. [... a]s-ba-at 
17. |... a]m 
(break) 
Column iii 
1. im-ta-ha-as da-ab-da-a t-ul i-zi-i[b| 
2. itna Sal(wr.TA)-ni-i 2 §[u-S]i li-mi um-ma-na ti-Se-si-am-ma 
3. im-ta-ha-as da-a|b-d|a-a ti-ma-al-li se-ra 
4, i-na Sa-al-si 1 Su-si limi um-ma-na t-Se-si-am-ma 
5. eli 'Sa pa-na' ti-wa-at-te-er §u-a-ti 


Philological and Textual Notes 


Tablet I: Text 20A 


iii 3. In this context, the word séru refers to the hinterland, the fields sur- 
rounding the city. It is found as the place of battle (cf. CAD $ 146b), and as a 
battlefield it is described as being full of corpses, ete. 
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Translation 


Tablet I: Text 20A 


Column ii 


(too fragmentary for translation) 


Column iii 
1. He inflicted a defeat; none escaped alive. 
2. The second (year) 120,000 troops I sent forth, but 
3. he inflicted a defeat; he filled the battlefield (with corpses). 
4. The third (year) 60,000 troops I sent forth, but 
5. he expanded that (defeat) beyond the previous. 


iii 5. The anaphoric pronoun Suati probably refers to the noun dabdi 
found in lines 1 and 3, There is no need to emend Sudati to Suniiti as does the 
CAD A/2 sub ataru D, p. 490a. The D-stem of the verb wutturu ‘to augment in 
number or size’ fits the context very well, although von Soden questions this 
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6. is-tu 6 Su-Si limi um-ma-ni i-ni-ru 
7. im-ta-ha-as da-ab-da-a ra-bi-a 
8. a-na-ku es-si-[hi] en-ni-si 
9, a-ka-ad a-na-ah a-Su-us am-ti-ma 
10. um-ma a-na-ku-m|a] DINGIR a-na BALA-ja mi-nam ub-lam 
Ll. a-na-ku Sar-rum la mu-Sa-lim ma-ti-Su 
12. usipa la mu-Sa-lim ni-Si-Su 
13. ja-a-Si BALA-e mi-nam ub-lam 


14. ki-i lu-us-ta-ak-kan-ma 
15. pa-ag-ri & ra-ma-ni lu-se-si 


derivation (AHw 1490 “dazu?”). Cf. el Sa pana utter ‘(I restored the hiburnu- 
vats and the pipes and) made them larger than before’ (Grayson RIMA 1 192:37 
A.O774, Shalm. I); sisé... eli a pana uttirma elisu askun ‘T imposed the deliv- 
ery of more horses upon him’ (Lie Sar. 71). 

iii 6. This subordinate clause sums up the amount of men slaughtered 
during the three years of defeat: [180,000] + 120,000 + 60,000 = 360,000 men 
killed. The relationship follows the sexigesimal system of 3-2-1. In text 22, the 
numbers of the slaughtered are not ordered in any system, but they probably do 
not reflect a more reliable tradition. 

iii 8. The verbal phrase ennisi (N est) appears not only in the Standard 
Babylonian recension but also in the omen tradition: BALA LUGAL A-ka-de™ in- 
nissi (C. Virolleaud, ACh, Sup. 2 no. 24:6 (EAE 20); see F. Rochberg-Halton, As- 
pects of Babylonian Celestial Divination: The Lunar Eclipse Tablets of Entima 
Anu Enlil [AfO Beiheft 22; Horn, Austria, 1988] 1779:7). 

iii 9. For the hapax a-ka-ad, see the suggestion of emending it into the SB 
a-ka-la by Zimmern, ZA 12 (1898) 330. Likewise, it has been suggested to read 
the SB a-ka-la as a-ka-ad. To escape from this circle, I suggest reading a-ka-ad 
and taking nakddu ‘to worry, fear’ as the verb with improper vocalization a for u. 

iii 10, 18. The contrast between ana BALA-ja ‘upon my reign’ and BALA-e 
‘the reign(s)’ is clear. However, the grammatical form of the latter is not. It- 
might be a singular genitive or plural oblique; in either case the preposition 
(ana) is needed to make the sentence understandable. The late conflated text 
(22:90) has ana pac-li-e mina ézib, for which Gurney suggests ‘what have I left 
to the (not my) reign?’ meaning ‘for my successor’ (AnSt 6, 164). Another possi- 
bility is that the grammatical form is nominative with first-person possessive 
suffix: pala°-um + i= palé according to the paradigm qaba°’um + i = qabé. This 
would result in a very self-centered exclamation: ‘What has my reign brought 
upon me?” 
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6. After he had slain my 360,000 troops, 

7. he inflicted a comprehensive slaughter. 

8. I became confused, bewildered. 

9. I was worried, depressed, sunk in gloom, reduced in spirit. 
10. Thus I thought: “What has god brought upon my reign? 
11. “Iam a king who has not protected his land 
12. “and a shepherd who has not safeguarded his people. 


13. “What has my reign brought upon me? / What have I brought upon myself 
and the cycle of reigns? 


14. “How shall I ever continue to act so that 


15. “I can get myself out (of trouble)?” /“I can put myself out (in order to save 
the country) ?” 


iii 11-12. These lines seem to represent typical royal epithets of the Old 
Babylonian period: ré°tim musallimum of Hammurapi (CH xlvii 43). The paral- 
lel pair of matu//nisi is common; cf. CAD M/I 418b. 

iii 14-15. The idiom pagra u piita Stsi is peculiar to this legend. It occurs 
in OB as pagri u ramani lusési and in SB as pagri u piti lusési (22:93). There 
is one other occurrence in the “Sin of Sargon” text (H. Tadmor, B. Landsberger, 
and S. Parpola, “The Sin of Sargon and Sennacherib’s Last Will” SAAB 3 [1989] 
~ 10;12-18): [pati] u pagri itti ili lusési. The translations that have been given for 
the whole sentence, ki luStakkanma pagri u ramani lusési, are: 


Zimmern (ZA 12 [1898] 325 iii 2): ‘Aber also will ich tun: In eigener — will 
ich ausziehen!’; 

Jensen (KB 6/1 295 iii 2): “Wie soll ich...und: meinen Leib und meinen... 
hinausziehn lassen?’ 

King (STC 149 iii 2): “But (this thing) will I do. In mine own person will I go 
forth’; 

Giiterbock (ZA 42 [1934] 68): “In eigener Person auszuziehen’; 

Finkelstein (JCS 11 [1957] 86): “How shall I proceed? Shall I go forth myself?’ 

Gurney (AnSt 5 [1955] 103): “How am I to proceed and keep myself out a 
trouble?’ 

Tadmor (Eretz Israel 5 [1958] 155, translating the “Sin of Sargon” text): ‘I shall 
go forth proudly with the help of my god’; 

CAD A/2 372b (1968, uncert. mng,): ‘How should I proceed to act with the ap- 
proval of the gods?’; 

Labat (Les religions, 312): ‘Comment agirai-je pour m’en sortir moi-méme’; 

AHw 1187b (1974): “Wie soll ich (es) iw. leisten (und mich retten)?’; 

Longman (Autobiography [1991] 230): ‘Indeed let me set it down for all time 
and let me publish my “record” ’; 
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16. a-na hu-ul-lu-uq se-ri Ak-ka-di-i 
17. [L]U.kUR da-an-na id-ki-a-am-ma 
18. [(é8)]-Si-a-*((ga))-am ha-ri-a-ti Mal-gi-a 
19. [x x (x)| gu uk ka nia 
20. [.. sjetri! Ak-ka-di-i sa-pa-nu 'x x! 
iby |e) RIS towel 
(break) 
Column iv 
(break) 
Le BSE heel 
2’. es-retixxx x x|,,| 
3’, ma-tlum Sul-ul-pu-ta-at qab?-li-at? x x x 
4’ xx x a %Adad is-su-ti e-li ma-|tim| 
5’. hu-bu-ur-Sa ik-ta-ba-ds te,-em-Sa is-pu-uh 


Glassner (La Chute dAkkadé, 83): ‘Que dois-je faire? Echapperai-je au péril?’ 
(OB) and ‘Comment agirai-je pour m’en sortir moi-méme(SB)’; 

H. Tadmor, B. Landsberger, and S. Parpola (SAAB 3 [1989] 11): “With the god's 
help let me save myself’; 

B, Landsberger (ibid., 43): “How (can I rid my country of all these catastrophes 
and failures) and put myself out for my country efficiently?” 


In the first clause Sakdnu occurs in a unique usage. As Landsberger 
summed up the situation clearly, “It is nothing but a guess if one translates ‘how 
can I manage to’ (phrase), thus considering the two sentences an hendiadys: Sa- 
kanu as objektlos (‘absolute usage’) and as Gtn” (ibid., n. 25). 

In the second clause the objects pagru and ramanu occur, as well as the 
verb Sasa. A well-known expression from Old Babylonian texts onward, the 
body parts pagru and piitu, as well as ramanu, are used to express ‘self’ and as 
such occur in other literary texts: eg., (Enlil has had enough of bringing about 
an evil command) ana ramanija u pagrija ina sérijama rigimSina eSme ‘as a re- 
sult of my own choice, and to my hurt I have listened to their noise’ (Lambert- 
Millard, Atra-hasis, ITI iii 42-48). 

The meaning of the phrase depends on the combination of ‘myself’ as ob- 
ject and the verb Sast ‘to bring out, make leave, dispatch, send away, let go free, 
escape, ete’ The above translations have two basic thrusts: one interprets Sasti 
as ‘to take oneself out in order to save oneself’ and the other ‘to put oneself out 
in order to save the country. Philologically, both interpretations are possible. 

iii 17. Cf. “Weidner Chronicle? line 54: ummdn Quti idké3summa ‘He 
(Marduk) raised the army of the Guti against him (Naram-Sin)’. 
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16. To destroy the plain of Akkade 
17. he (the god) has summoned a mighty foe against me and 
18. |railsed the Harians(?) (of ) Malgium, 


(ES ae 8 eee 
20. |..] the plain of Akkade, the flatlands ..[. |] 
Tile dees £% lial 
(break) 
Column iv 
(break) 
ae eu | 


2’. The sanctuaries . [. |] 
3’. The land was defiled. ... 
4’. The.... of Adad roared over the land. 


o’. Having trampled its activity, it confused its mind. 


iii 18. For parallels to this difficult line, see the introduction to chapter 10. 
The reading of Finkelstein is unlikely because a-di with TI rendering /di/ is im- 
possible in this text. One interpretation compatible with this line is to take ha-ri- 
a-ti from aritu, plural aridtu ‘shields’, and another the unknown Harians. The 
feminine plural oblique adjectival form ha-ri-a-ti could refer to nisé (cf. iv 9’). For 
Malgium, a territorial state located east of the Tigris and south of ESnunna during 
the Old Babylonian period, see R. Kutscher, “Malgium; RIA 7 (1988) 300-4. 

iii 19. This word has been treated in the dictionaries as unknown (CAD 
G) and as the name of a place (AHw 296b). The difficulty with this lexeme is 
the incompatibility of g with k in the same root in Semitic languages. 

iv 3’. The verb Sulputu can mean ‘to overthrow, defeat, destroy’ cities, etc., 
as well as ‘to desecrate, defile’ sanctuaries, etc. Both meanings are possible here; 
cf. ana esréti mat Akkadi qassu iddima uSsalpitu mat Akkadi ‘he (the Elamite 
king) who had laid hands on the sanctuaries of Babylonia and defiled all of 
Babylonia’ (Streck, Asb. 178:14). 

iv 5’. This bicolon line seems to have two paired verbs and objects. The ob- 
jects are hubiiru // temu. The latter has been variously understood as ‘sense, per- 
sonality, understanding’, while the former has been understood as ‘noise, 
tumult’. The ‘noise’ of mankind is a major motif of the flood narratives and thus 
basic to the flood metaphor employed in this column. It has been reinterpreted 
by W. von Soden as ‘lautes Tun, larmende Aktivitat’ (Symbolae Bohl, 353). See 
most recently P Michalowski, ‘noise as activity, creation, independence’ (Studies 
Moran, 387ff.), as well as the analysis of W. Moran (Studies Reiner, 251ff. and 
n. 37). On the other hand, for hubiru in the sense of ‘deliberation, consideration’ 
in addition to ‘movement’, see A. Sjberg (ZA 54 [1961] 58-59 n. 15), who bases 
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6’. a-la-ni ti-la-ni it BARA.MES is-pu-un 
7’. mi-it-ha-ri-is ka-li-is us-te-mi 
8’. ki-ma a-bu-ub me-e $a ib-ba-Su-tt 
9’, it-na ni-Si [(x)| ma-ah-ri-a-ti 
10’. ma-at Al|k-ka]-di-i us-te-mi 
11’. uh-ta-al-li-igq ma-tam 
12’, ki-ma la na-ab-si-i ka-la-Sa us-sa-ah-hi-ir 


13’, s[a]-ap-na-at ma-tum Su-us-hu-ra-at ka-lu-s{a] 

14’. 'i-na’ e-ze-ez DINGIR.MES ma ru uS ib [.. | 

15’, a-lfa-nji ub-bu-tu ti-la-nu sa-ap-nu 

16’. hu-bu-ur ma-tlim] t-x-eq-qt-ma ik-ta-ba-ds 

17’. ki-ma a-bu-ub pa-al-gi ma-tam us-te-m|i| 

18’. x x x uh|-ta-all-li-ig wa-ri-x (??) 
Column v | 

(break) 

Ter Mal oe 

[...] ar pa(?) kamP 
Pee eal 

4’ [...] SINANNA 
[.. .|-Su(?)-nu Me-li-li 
[...] i-na an-na bal |x| 
| 


_. |-il-Su-nu-ti-ma 


his reasoning on the paired Sumerian nouns and their Akkadian counterparts: 
dim-ma /umu8& :: hubiru // tému. Note the synonymous parallelism contained 
in the following line: a-ga-de dim-ma-bi ba-ra-@...umuS a-ga-de™ ba- 
kur ‘so was the good sense of Agade removed,... and Agade’s intelligence was 
displaced’ (“Curse of Agade,’ text 23:147-48). It is interesting that the etymolog- 
ical correspondence dim-ma = fému is not employed in the same order. The 
present line may describe the complete cessation of physical and mental activi- 
ties in the wake of devastation. For a detailed description of the flood imagery in 
these lines, see my article, “Symbolic Language in Akkadian Narrative Poetry: 
The Metaphorical Relationship between Poetical Images and the Real World? 
Mesopotamian Poetic Language: Sumerian and Akkadian (Groningen, 1996) 
195-200. Both the collective nation and the individual person can possess dim- 
ma / temu; for the former as the political balance of power and stability, see the 
discussion by P. Michalowski, JAOS 103 (1983) 244, and for the latter, see ittad- 
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6”, It leveled cities, tells, and temples. 

7’. It transformed everywhere equally. 

8’. Like the deluge of water that had been unleashed 

9’. among the first peoples, 
10’. It transformed the land of Akkade. 
11’. It destroyed the land. 
12’. As if it had never existed, it turned back/reduced it all (to almost 

nothingness). 
13’. Leveled was the land, turned around was all of it. 
14’, By the fury of the gods,.... 
15’. Cities were obliterated, the tells were leveled. 
16’. The activity of the land was... and trampled 
17’. Like the flood (overflowing the banks) of the canal, it tutnsfornied the land. 
18’. ... destroying the... 
Column v 


(too fragmentary for translation) 


lah témi ittesi millik ...ia| ‘My reason has been disturbed, the counsel lof my 
..| confused’ (W. G. Lambert, Studies Sjoberg, 327:117). 

iv 10’-12’. Note that these lines are formed with a series of verbs in the 
perfect tense. 

iv 14’. Could ma-ru-us be the single example of shortened pronouns in 
this text? 

iv 15’. Note that aldni is in the oblique case, but it must be the subject of 
the verb ubbutu. | 

iv 17’. The flooding of defeated cities was part of their destruction, as 
noted in an inscription of Naram-Sin; cf. (He took prisoners whom he drowned 
in the Euphrates, smote the city of KiS(i), razed its wall) & fp [in] girbisu ustisi 
‘and he let out the water into the (city’s) center’ (and thus slaughtered many in 
the city) (PBS 5 36 “ii” 18-20; and BT | iv 36’-89’ = aK 231-32:201-20, “Naram- 
sin C 1”), 
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a nu-ha um-ma Su-t 
9’, [...] x x ar i8-mu-t 
10’. [...] ud wa-ar-ba-ti 
11’, |...] Si-id an-ni 
12’, [...] x i-ib-"ka-nim 
19’, [...]x a ki(P)-lam za an ga 
14’, |...] ud/na(?)-mu Ssi-na-ti 
15’. [...] pu-ti-Su 
16’. [...] bi-lu 
LY bes) Or 


Tablet U: Text 20B 


Column i 
1. qa-ab-lam is-ta-tu i-na mu-uh-hi- sa! 
2. ki-ma kar-mi uS-te-wi 
3, "ba la/ab NE te?! im du 
(break) 
Column ii 
(traces of one sign each in lines 2-3) 
Column v 
(traces of one sign each in four lines) 
Column vi 
Ps bee] Bh as 
2’, [x] x ERIN GIS? MI x [.] x [.] 


. DUB.2.KAM.MA tup-Se-na pt-te-e-ma 
. §U Id-da-tum DUBSAR.TUR 

. ITLSE.GURj9-KUs UD.26.KAM 

.mu Am-mi-sa-du-qd lugal-e 


at PSP CO NHN 


. 'urudu-dug!'-mah 'gal!-gal-la 


v 8’. In this line, one might restore a form of ndhu, either imperative or 
preterite, on the basis of “Naram-Sin and the Lord of ApiSal 12 rev. ii 6, 10. 
v 14’. The parallel line is found in 21A b 12. The two read as follows: 


OB ti ki-lam za an-ga 
Bo u ki-lam Sa an-ni§ an-ga 
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Tablet HI: Text 20B 


Column i 
1. He wove battle against it. 
2. He turned (it) into a ruin. 


Column ii | 

(traces of one sign each in lines 2-3) 
Column v 

(traces of one sign each in four lines) 


Column vi 


1, Second Tablet of (the series) “Open the Tablet-Box; 
2. written by Iddatum, the junior scribe. 

3. Month Addar, 26th day, 

4. Year when Ammisaduga, the king, 

2. (presented) a very large high copper platform. 


Neither makes much sense, although KI.LAM could be read GANBA, which does 
not add much in the context. However, note that the phonetic reading of the 
logogram according to the Ras Shamra edition of Diri is: Sa-ka-an-ka KLLAM = 
ma-hi-rum (see CAD M/1 98a). Thus the question is whether or not the above 
lines are to be read as a logogram and a full phonetic complement. The equiva- 
lent of disaster (KI.LAM) in the SB version line 95 is ibissé ‘financial losses’, 
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21 
The Middle Babylonian Recension 


Introduction 


In this section two texts are treated, only. one of which (KBo 19 98) is 
definitely an edition of “Naram-Sin and the Enemy Hordes.” The extant parts of 
the second (KBo 19 99) are not sufficient for positive proof of its identity. Conse- 
quently, the general statements below derive from the first text. 

There are additional story elements that comprise the narrative statement 
of this edition. In particular the active roles of the divine characters attract no- 
tice. Ea, the trickster god, the creator of good and evil beings, decides to create 
an army of savages. This act is nevertheless ambivalent, for he restricts their 
power to obliterate mankind. Samaé is the god of justice; Naram-Sin directs his 
prayers to Samas, whose city is exempt from savage destruction. In the human 
realm, Naram-Sin the king faces the enemy assault. Another thread of the story 
concerns Enmerkar, who at some time prior to this story forgot to write his 
memoirs. In the subhuman realm are uncivilized barbarians who lack the 
amenities of the urban Mesopotamian—the walled cities, the bread of life, and 
the aroma of beer. They are characterized as nomads of the mountains, herds- 
men who live on the periphery of the Mesopotamian plan, but they are pre- 
sented as a ranked society led by chieftains, the six equal “kings.” 

In the setting there are vague references to: (1) the mountains where the 
barbarians grew to maturity, and (2) “the city of Samas? which is said to be ex- 
empt from plundering by savages. The setting sharpens its focus on the main 
gate of the capital city of Akkade, at which point there is a parley between the 
aggressor and Naram-Sin. 

The events are difficult to construct from this fragmentary text. It begins 
by stating that Enmerkar(?) did not write a stela(?) so that Naram-Sin could be 
guided and could proffer prayers to Sama’ on Enmerkar’s behalf. Then, for an 
unknown reason, Ea creates the barbarians and endows them with certain at- 
tributes, including all sorts of plagues and disasters. The savages attack the 
Akkadian Empire, reaching the gates of Akkade itself. There the king meets 
them, and the text breaks off. 

The intelligible story segments are: 


a. the lack occasioned by Enmerkar who did not leave written memoirs 
with the result that Naram-Sin cannot be guided and cannot pray for 
him (lines b 2’-4’); 

b. the creation of the nomads and the bestowal of plagues and disasters 

by Ea (lines b 5’~14’); 

the destiny of the nomads declared by the gods (lines b 15’-25’); 

d. the savages and their upbringing (lines b 26’~break); 


© 
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e. the arrival of the enemy at the gates of Akkade and the parley with 
Naram-Sin (side c). 


The discourse contains a surface structure identical with or similar to that 
of text 22 in certain blocks. The parallel texts are: 


21A b 2’-4’ parallels 22 29-30 

21A b 5’ parallels 22 31 

21A b 7’-8’ parallels 22 37-38 

21A b 10-14’ parallels 22 94-97, 99-100 


Circumstances of Discovery 


The prism KBo 19 98 was found in controlled excavations in 1967 by the 
Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in the Great Temple, Temple I, on the eastern 
street in front of storeroom 4 in the rubbish pit or drainage canal. It was an- 
nounced upon discovery by H. Otten and published in 1970.28 On the other 
hand, KBo 19 99 was found in 1931 on Biiyiikkale, in locus x/8 directly under 
the surface. | 


General Observations 


This edition is exceptional in that it is written on a five-sided prism. Al- 
though it has entered the literature as a six-sided prism, the geometry of the 
four extant sides indicates that their extension could only form a pentagonal 
figure. In the center of the prism, there is a perforation along the long axis in 
order that the standing prism could be rotated. One column of text is found on 
each of the five sides of the prism. The sides are blackened from burning, either 
from the destruction of the storeroom or in the original baking. 

As in other Akkadian texts from Boghazkéy, the text is divided into para- 
graphs, and the line division does not correspond to the syntactical divisions. 
The fragmentary state of the text is unfortunate, and it can only be hoped that 
more of the story will be found. 


Orthography and Language** 


This prism is the earliest extant exemplar of the Sargonic traditions to be 
found at Boghazkoéy. The writing has been dated by Gary Beckman to the Hit- 
tite Middle Kingdom (ca. 1500-1380).*? Further, he states that the language of 


°3 A, Otten, “Neue Entdeckungen in Bogazkéy, AfO 22 (1968-69) 112; idem, Aus 
dem Bezirk des Grossen Tempels (KBo 19; WVDOG 84; Berlin) no. 98 Bo 1202/z. 

24References in the following section are to: F. Bohl, Die Sprache der Amarna- 
briefe (LSS 2; Leipzig, 1909); J. Durham, Studies in Bogazkéy Akkadian (Ph.D. diss., 
Harvard University, 1976); J. Huehnergard, The Akkadian of Ugarit (HSS 34; Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1989); and R. Labat, LAkkadien de Boghaz-koi (Paris, 1932). 

2°G, Beckman, “Mesopotamians and Mesopotamian Learning at HattuSa,’ JCS 35 
(1988) OLA. 
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prisms KBo 19 98 and 99 is “not the ‘barbarisches Schreiber-Akkadisch’” and 
notes that the father of the scribe of KBo 19 99, who bears the name Anu-Sar- 
ilani, must have been a genuine Mesopotamian, probably a Babylonian, who 
lived, had a son, and probably died at HattuSa.2° There are none of the charac- 
teristics of the dialects of western peripheral Akkadian. For an example of 
western peripheral Akkadian written at HattuSa, see text 9B. 

In relation to the paleography, Beckman mentions in particular the 
cramped spacing and the “stepped” ID and DA signs.?’ 

The orthography is closer to late Old Babylonian than to Middle Babylo- 
nian: (1) irregular appearance of mimation (u,-mi-im, b 17’ vs. qga-qa-ru, b 6’); 
(2) noncontraction of i + a; (8) negative particle /aj/ written a-ja; (4) written w 
(neither dropping at beginning of words nor undergoing the intervocalic shift 
to m). The determinative KI after GN’s as well as the writing URU.KI occur only 
in the oldest tablets from HattuSa (Durham §11b). CVC signs are limited: BAT, 
HAR, HUR, KAR, SAL; and CVm signs, SUM, LUM, NAM, NIM, TUM, TAM, TIM. 

With a few exceptions, the stops are rendered by contrasting syllabo- 
grams: ba :: pa, and so on, reflecting the Babylonian series of stops, which dis- 
tinguish voicing.2° This contrast is also found on Akkadian scholarly tablets 
found at Boghazkéy written in an Assyro-Mitannian ductus.”® The only excep- 
tions to this practice occur among the labials: the sign BI is used to render /bi/ 
and /pi/, and the sign PI is used to render /wa, wi, wu/, a contrast that we have 
noted was typical of northern Old Babylonian. Despite the confusion in other 
texts (Bohl, p. 20; Labat, pp. 13-14; Huehnergard, p. 35; Durham §7b, §26a), our 
text seems to distinguish between /pa/ and /ba/. The dentals are rendered as 
would be expected according to the Babylonian syllabary, with the exception of 
/di/, which is rendered by the TI sign (side b 20’) (see Durham §21d). According 
to Durham's note, this rendering is confined to tablets from the reign of Suppi- 
luliuma I or earlier.*° Among the velars, the exception is the use of the sign KI 
to render /gi/ (side b 24’),°! and /ki/ and the expected KI as well as GI are used 
to render /qi/ (side b 11’).°? The rendering of /qa/ by QA is the normative writ- 
ing in BoAkk.*® The spellings with sibilants are consistent with expected Baby- 
lonian forms, the exceptions being due to the phonological form of certain 
lexemes rather than phonology. One lexeme is sira’, which undergoes phono- 


*6 Thid., 104. 

27 Thid., 102 n. 27. 

28 Note that this is not true of the other peripheral Akkadian text in this corpus, 
text 9B: Sar tamhdari. 

29G. Wilhelm, “Zur babylonisch-assyrischen Schultradition in HattuSa? Uluslara- 
rast 1. Hititoloji Kongresi Bildirileri (Corum, 1990) 88. 

30 Durham, 288 n. 56. 

51 See occasional references in Durham §21g. 

52 See rare occurrences of the latter listed in Durham §21q, as well as in text 9B. 

33 See Durham §21o and p. 307 n. 254. 
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logical development over time: the initial sibilant /s/ changes to /S/, and the 
final /S/ becomes /s/ by dissimilation. The writing Si-i-ra-a§ occurs in this text. 
Should we render the first syllable si,7? Such a rendering is possible.°* Another 
problem is the writing Se-bi-it (side b 11’), which seems to be sibtu. According 
to Durham (§24p) the value si, for the sign SE does not occur in the Boghazkéy 
Akkadian corpus. Consequently, one may conclude that our text does not distin- 
guish between /Se/ and /Si/ but uses both signs, SE and SI, arbitrarily. No syl- 
labograms starting with S occur; /sa/ is rendered by ZA, /si/ is rendered by ZI, 
which is quite normal in Boghazkéy Akkadian, in particular before the reign of 
Suppiluliuma I.°> There is no use of emphatic syllabograms, except in a broken 
context, side c 17. 

The plene spellings of vowels are not only limited to the traditional -i-a- 
am/at and CV-V contracted vowels in word-final position, but also to use as pho- 
netic indicators of the vowel quality i/e: ri-e-it-ti (side b 93’), li-i3-ki-e-nu (side b 
19’), gi-i-li-e (side b 11’), and ni-i-nu (side c 11’). The tendency to double conso- 
nants in intervocalic position in the first syllable of the word has been noted in 
connection with text 9B. In this composition it appears in hu-ul-lu-ugq-qt (side b 
16’) representing huluqqt. 

Throughout this composition, the standard syntactic order of subject-object- 
verb has undergone inversion in accordance with poetic license. 


Poetics 


Hymno-epic elements are found sporadically in this text. There is the ter- 
minative adverbial postposition -i5 in qa-ti-Su for qatisSu (side b 9’). 

Parallelism forms the poetic structure of the composition. In particular 
there are frequent parallel couplets; one example is Glum ana paniSunu ul 
alum gaqgaru ana pani|sunu] ul qaqqaru, side b 5’-7’. 


Both texts have been treated in T. Longman, Fictional Akkadian Royal 
Autobiography: A Generic and Comparative Study (Winona Lake, Ind., 1991). 
These texts were collated in 1972 by Bob Biggs, who kindly permitted me to 
use his results. I also collated them in 1987. 


Manuscripts 


Boghazkéy 
Bo 1202/z = KBo 19 98 (five- -sided prism) 
Bo 316/a = KBo 19 99 (four-sided prism) 


84See Durham §25b. 
85 See Durham §21s and notes, §25b. 
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Transcription, Text 21A: KBo 19 98 


Side a 


iS ee |-an-gub me-en 
3’. [... ]-ib ra-ak-"su! 


a ee ilb.Gs 
5’. [... Sal-me-e lu-t-[(x)] 
Oe ke ] AN 


Tt baw <BR 


8’. |... i-|na Sa-me-e 
ee les ] AN 
10’. | | ti-la 

i Ae ib-lu-|ut 
(break) 

Side b 

(break) 


V’. |...) aki na? [.. 


2’. [En|-me-kar! u-ul is-tu-ra-am-ma na-x|-x| 
3’, [Su-d t]-ul a-hi-ma t ri-e-it-ti d-ul 


Philological and Textual Notes, Text 21A 


b 2’. This line is read |...) NA.DUg ul iSturamma NA.DUsg by Longman, Auto- 
biography [1983] 310. However, nari is never written with the logogram DUg. 
With slight emendation of the first two signs, I read |En|-me-kar. For the use of 
the kar sign in this text, see line 14: iz-za-kar. Unfortunately, although one wants 
to read na-ra/DU-[am/Su] at the end of the line, the second sign does not fit. 
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Translation, Text 21A: KBo 19 98 


Side a (bilingual) 


(too little of the text is preserved on side a to warrant a translation, and this side 
bears no obvious relationship to the rest of the text) 


Side b 


1’. (unconnected signs) 


2’, [En|merkar did not inscribe a stela(?) for me. 
3’. [He] was not my brother and he did not guide me (lit. [take] my arm). 


b 3’. The suggestion of reading sabdtu in the break at the beginning of 
line 4’ is based on the common phrase qatam sabdtu. Normally, however, the 
verb used with rittu is tamahu, and kullu is used of holding items in the hand, 
but neither seems to fit the present context. 
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4’. [is-bat-ma]| ma-har tutu t-ul ak-ru-ub-Su-ma' 


D. [a}]-wi-lu-tum i-ru-ub a-na pa-ni-Su-nu a-na hur-ri URUKI 
6’. a-na pa-ni-Su-nu ti-ul URUKI-"lum ga-qa-ru a-na pa-ni-[Su-nu| 
7’. u-ul qa-qa-ru 6 LUGALMES Su-nu at-hu-ti §u-[ pu-ti| 


8’. iu 6 ME um-ma-an-su-nu *E-a be-lum [x] x! [?] 
9’. |a-nla zu-mi i8-pu-ur ga-ti-Su ib-ni-Su-nu-|ti] 
10’. x-x-Su-nu-ti-ma Sa-lu-um-ma-at UR.MAH.|MES] 
11’. mu-ti-tam nam-ta-ra gi-i-li-e Se-bi-it |Sa-ri| 
12’. [ni-ib-r]i-ta hu-Sa-ah-ha & KI.LLAM Sa an-ni§ (wr. *QA) an ga 
13’. [x x] ra-bu-ti it-ti-Su-nu it-ru-ud 4E-a [be-lum] 
14’. [pa-Su] i-pu-Sa-am-ma iz-za-kar a-na DINGIR.MES SES.MES-Su 


15’. [ERI|NMES an-ni-a-am a-na-ku ab-ni at-tu-nu §i-ma-ti-Su 
16’. Si-i-ma as-Sum la hu-ul-lu-uq-qi a-wi-lu-tim Sum-su 


17’. lu-té zi-ki-ir a-na wa-ar-ki-a-at u,-mi-im 
18’. l[i]-ip-la-hu-ma BAD ti SIG, BAD lu-ti DINGIR-lum 
19’. Su-nu li-is-ki-e-nu 


20’. a-ja is-bat URUKI 4UTU qti-ra-a-di aja i8-lu-ul 
21’. Sal-la-tam-ma li-ib-ba-Su a-ja ib-lu-ut 
22’, a-ja i-ku-ul NINDA bu-lu-ut li-ib-bi a-ja i-st-in 
23’. [ni-p]t-is '8i'-i-ra-as me-e li-is-ti-i-ma 
24’, [li]-it-ta-ag-gis-i§ a-na ka-la u4-mi i-na mu-[Si| 


b 9°. The word zu-mi is perhaps related to the word zummu ‘beraubt sein, 
entbehren’ (AHw). 

b 10’. For the phrase Salummat nési ‘the radiance of the lion’, cf. [ki] nési 
Salummatlam litlerka ‘I will take from you (your) radiance as (from) a lion’ 
(Tell Asmar, 1930, 117:7-8; see Whiting, ZA 75 [1985] 180) and parallel [ki-ma] 
URMAH-im 8§[a|-l[um-m]la-tum li-ik-l[a?]-ka ‘(May your heart) deny you splen- 
dor like (that) of a lion’ (Wilcke, ZA 75 [1985] 202). Further, Sargon’s terrifying 
leonine radiance is termed salummatu in 8 rev. 5’. 

b 11’. Note the emendation of von Soden: gi-ih!-le-e (AHw 1556b), taking 
this word from gihlu, “an expression or gesture of mourning,” If so, one won- 
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4’. So before Samai J did not pray for him. 


3’. Before them, mankind scurried into caves. A city 
6’. before them was not a city. Land (plots) before them 


7’, were not land (plots). Six kings were they, partners in brotherhood, 
resplendent, 


8’. and six hundred were their troops. Ea, the lord,.... 
9’. to be dispensed with, he sent. With his own hand, he created them 
10’. .... them and the terror of lions, 
11’. death, plague, fever(?), storms/disease, 
12’, [fa]mine, want, and (losses on) the market, which.... 
13’. .... increased, with them, he sent. Ea, the lord, 
14’, opened his mouth and spoke to the gods, his brothers. 


15’. “I have created this people. You, its destiny 

16’. “determine on the condition that they are not to annihilate mankind” “Its 
name 

17’. “shall be a password. To the end of days, 

18’. “may they fear walls, so that the very bricks of the walls will be a god 

19’, “which they will worship. 


20’. “May it not attack the city of Samai, the hero! May it not take 
21’. “any booty, and may its heart not enjoy life! 

22’. “May it not eat the bread of life! May it not smell 

23’. “the aroma of beer! May it drink (only) water and 

24’, “Let it roam all (its) days! In the night 


ders if Se-bi-it-tam could be a mistake for sipittu. On the other hand, more in 
keeping with the context would be another physical infection or infirmity. 
Therefore, the two words were interpreted as gilt, and an unattested noun for- 
mation from galé ‘to burn’ and Sebit |Sari| from sibtu (AHw 1228a). 

b 12’. See notes to OB version col. v 14’. Further, a reading an-ni8 is pos- 
sible in HattuSa; the syllabogram ni§ does appear there (see Durham §21n). 
The clause Sa... rabii forms a relative clause that ends in a stative subjunctive. 

b 22’-23’. Note the parallel: Sikaram Siti Simti mati ‘drink beer, the cus- 
tom of the land’ (Gilg. P iii 14). 

b 24’, I take the verb to be itanguSu ‘to wander around, to run about’ 
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26’, 
aT. 
ZS 
29’, 
30”, 
Sl. 
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[li]-it-ti-la-ma a-ja i-Se-a-[Su Sittum| 


[6 LUIGAL.MES Su-nu at-hu-ti Su-pu-|t ba-nu-tu(?)| 
6? ME um-ma-an-Su-nu HURSAGMES |. . |] 

[x]. HLA ti-ra-ab-bu-ti-su-nu-ti [.. |] 

.. ]-ri ki-ib-ri *dan-nal-tlim ...} 

[.. .]-me(?)-su(P) [x]-al-la-at |. . |] 
he 


.tlii-mu-rlu...| 


Side c 
(break) 


Z 
3’, 
4’, 


24". 


[...]-ma a-na |. |] 
[...] SAL.TUKU-*na |. . |] 
|...) eP is-sa-lu a-[,. |] 


_ [... Sa-la-ru t-ul [.. J 
. [a-na a-|la-ki-im Sa-a-ru [.. |] 
. |a-bu|-bu te im tam |. . |] 


. |a|-na ku[R A]-ka-deXxt is-sa-an-qu-nim a-na K|AR... | 

. [is|-sa-a[n-qui]-nim-ma a-na KA.GAL A-ka-dé-k[I a-na] 

. !Nla-rla-am-7EN.ZU LUGAL ki-a-am i-Sa-|ap-pa-ru| 

. [um-ma §\u-nu-ma 6 LUGAL.MES ni-i-nu at-hu-[a Su-pu-ti] 
. [x] ba-nu-tum a 6 ME um-ma-an-ni & it-|ti-ni x x | 

. [P] x SIPA x ka-bar qi-in-na-|a-at(?)| 

. [ti-a]m-tim is-sa-an-qu-ni-ik-ku zi-mi |... |] 

. [a]-na(?) ma-ah-ri-[ka] 


. [x] !Na-ra-[a]m-“EN.zU-ma id-di-ma-. . |] 

. pa-ni-ti |...] a jer?|-se-tim lu |(dariaku) .. | 
. til-la-alk/ku........ ] li-ik |. ] 

. 'Na-ra-am-“[ENZU ... ] 

. um-ma su-ma |.. | 

, t-il-la-l|ku........ | 

. t-lu ma-a |.. | 

. [a-nja(?) LU [.. |] 


(traces of two signs) 


20". 


26° 
aT. 


28’, 
AU: 
30’, 
ol’, 
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“let it lie down, but may sleep not find it!” 


Six(?) kings were they, partners in brotherhood, resplendent |in beautyr]. 
Six hundred troops were their troops, the mountains.... 


.... raised them.... 


.... which they saw.... 


Side c 
(break) 


2’-7’. (too fragmentary to warrant translation) 


. To the land of Akkade they approached. To the quay of |. . |] 

. they approached and to the (very) gate of Akkade to 

. Naram-Sin, the king, thus, they send (messages), 

. saying, “Six kings are we, brothers, resplendent 

. “in beauty, and six hundred are our troops and with us(?)... | 
_“... shepherd, ..., cowboy, comrades/clansmen 

. “lof the seal] and they have come to you in massed force|.. |] 

. “to oppose you.” 


_ [...] Naram-Sin became downcast(?) ... 


. of former/before...and... 

_ he will go | 

. Naram-Sin [opened his mouth, speaking to... | 
. saying,” .... 

. he will go 

-26’. (too fragmentary for translation) 
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25’. Su-x |...] 

20’. u-lu [...] 

27’. (traces of one sign) 

(break) 

Side d 

(break) 


1’. (traces of one or two signs) 


~ 


~ 


4’ 
D 
. [x] x ta[...] 

[?] ki-ib-[ra-tim ... | 


ee 


ie 
8”. 


oe 


Zs 
3%, 


[a-n|a DAM [...] 
[a-nja mu? kur |.. |] 


[x] x na [...] 


(hu-lju-ug(?)|. J 


Ee] ae [ed 


Ix] x |. J 


(break) 


Transcription, Text 21B: KBo 19 99 


Side a 


(break) 
1% («adele |e] 


oy 
3/ 


” 


| u5-te-e-ri-[ib? ...] GIS [..] 


| hur-ri Sum-[ma... | 


ees 
ae 

4’, |... lla? us-te-e-[ri-ibP X].MES LUGAL(?).[MES] 
> ile 


] é-Se-si [x] ma-a/dan-'x' [x (x)| 


Text 21B 


a 2’-5’. Perhaps this section could be interpreted as ‘if the enemy has in- 


vaded, then scurry into caves; if the enemy has not invaded, bring out...’ 
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Side d 


(too fragmentary to warrant translation) 


Translation, Text 21B: KBo 19 99 


Side a 


(too little of the text is preserved on side a to warrant a translation) 
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px Lili 
.. LUGJAL a-li-e-tim 
.. i]-ta-mu-ti 


| 

[. 

9’. |...) x i-na-na [iq|-tab-bi 
. [...] x t-Sar-ki-[ib] 

[...] 'x! a-hi is-[x] 

|...) x ri(?) bi tu nim 
LJ ja Ix] 

14’, J] jal [x] 


. $u !Ha-ni-ku-i-li DUBSAR [(x)] 
_ DUMU 4A-nu-LUGAL.DINGIR.MES [D]UBSAR BAL.BI [(x)] 
IR teNn-bi-lu-lu 4[x-x] 4Nin.[mah?] 
. 1Nin-é-gal 4A-nim *™ “|... | 
. T-a-ba,y 4A8-Sur “Ha-[ni-s?| 
. Ixy [x}].GAL te ¢E-na-ar x[.. |] 
. na-ra-am *Hé ?-bat? 4I. . |] 
8. 4Ni|saba(?) ] 
(break) 


NOOO PO NW = 


Side b 


2. For a discussion of the sign BAL in Hittite texts and its meaning in this 
text and others, see C. Riister and E. Neu, Hethitisches Zeichenlexikon (Wies- 
baden, 1989) p. 90 sub no. 4. 
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(too fragmentary for translation) 
7’. [...] King(?) of the Upper Lands 
Oe bs 
9’. [...] now, he has repeatedly said 
10”. [.. 


.| they swore 


.| he caused to ride 


(break) 


Side b 
(break) 


]. (By) the hand of Hanikuili, the scribe, 
2. the son of Anu-Sar-ilani, the scribe, its translator(?), 
3. servant of Enbilulu, |...], Ninmah(?), 
4. Ninegal, Anu, Adad, [.. |], 

5. Ilaba, ASSur, Ha[ni8], 

[...]. gal, and Inar,... 

. beloved of Hepat(?)... 


“© 
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22 
The Standard Babylonian Recension 


Introduction 


The short Standard Babylonian recension of the powerful legend of 
“Naram-Sin and the Enemy Hordes” contains a narrative in which the several 
characters are sketched in rapidly, and the setting is depicted with short im- 
pressionistic brushstrokes. It is a story of action seen in the shadow of the char- 
acter Naram-Sin, who is the focus of the tale. 

A variety of characters appear in this text. In the divine realm, the gods 
are divided into two groups: (1) those who create and guide the enemy hordes— 
Enlil, Tiamat, Bélet-ili, and Ea; and (2) those who guide Naram-Sin and whose 
guidance he seeks—IStar, Iaba, Zababa, Annunitum, Sullat, Hanis, and Samai. 
Ea is again a liminal figure who helps the great gods with their devastation and 
then turns on them after the deed. A truer friend of mankind is Sama§, fore- 
father of Enmerkar, who reigns over the earth but who passes a severe sentence 
on Enmerkar. In the human realm stands Naram-Sin, the central person of the 
narrative. For reasons not given in the text, he is compared with Enmerkar. In 
many ways the two are similar.° 

The cause of Enmerkar’s punishment is not obvious. Certainly, his crime 
was not that he did not write down the way in which he extricated himself 
from the teeth of disaster. This was just an unfortunate consequence of his pun- 
ishment.*’ Perhaps the crime for which he and his entire kin had to pay so 
dearly was rather his disobedience to the omen he received, which may be de- 
scribed in lines 11-21 of “Naram-Sin and the Enemy Hordes.” Disobedience to 
omens is the sordid transgression for which Naram-Sin is treated so harshly. 

In the subhuman realm are the enemy hordes, a people with partridge 
bodies and raven faces but with human blood running in their veins. Their lead- 
ers are named: Anubanini, his wife, and his sons. His sons become the seven 
equal kings and thus are not “in brotherhood” but are really blood brothers. 

The setting is described sketchily. The path of the rampage begins at Pu- 
ruShanda (cf. chapter 4) in Anatolia, sweeps across northern Mesopotamia, the 
shores of the Van and Urmia lakes, the mountains and plateaus of Iran, and 
completes the circle in the southern lands of Dilmun, Makkan, and Melubha. 
The sites of the battles with the troops of Naram-Sin are not given. What is 
specified is the setting for the placement of the nari and its tablet box: the cult 
room of Nergal, in the Emeslam in Kutha. The same connection between the 
god Nergal, his sanctuary, and Naram-Sin is made in text 13. 

The events may be outlined as follows: There is a devastating invasion of 
Babylonia by barbarian hordes, who are the creatures of Enlil, suckled by 


36 See discussion at the beginning of this chapter. 
37 See further my article, “Writing for Posterity; Kinattitu Sa darati: Raphael Kut- 
scher Memorial Volume (Tel Avie, 1993) 205-18. 
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Tiamat, and raised by Bélet-ili. The hordes are described as being led by seven 
brothers, sons of Anubanini, charging down from the mountains of the north- 
west to annihilate the whole Near East. On their march of destruction, they are 
joined by seventeen more kings. Having ascertained that these hordes are com- 
posed of human beings of flesh and blood rather than demons and evil spirits, 
Naram-Sin decides to attack them and asks the gods for an omen. His pious so- 
licitude to obtain a correct omen is shown in his inquiring of not one but seven 
gods, Unfortunately, the omen is negative, but Naram-Sin in his hubris decides 
to ignore the answer and proceeds with his attack. For three years Naram-Sin 
pursues the enemy, but his forces are annihilated so that “not one came back 
alive.” Deeply depressed and seriously doubting whether he is at all fit to be 
king, Naram-Sin does not know where to turn. At Ea’s suggestion, he offers the 
New Year's offerings on the fourth year and then seeks counsel of the gods 
through omens. Apparently the answer is now positive, since Naram-Sin suc- 
ceeds in battle. However, he is not allowed to complete his victory and extermi- 
nate the enemy. [Star informs Naram-Sin that Enlil will take care of his 
enemies. This version concludes with an admonition to a future ruler. 
The story segments are: 


. Naram-Sin’s introduction (lines 1-3); 
. history of Enmerkar (lines 4-30); 
. creation of the enemy hordes (lines 31-46); 
. eruption of the enemy hordes and subsequent devastation (lines 47-62); 
. despatch of scout (lines 63-71); 
first consultation of omens (lines 72-78);°8 
. first reaction of Naram-Sin and its aftermath (lines 79-87); 
. second reaction of Naram-Sin and the intervention of Ea (lines 88-98); 
second consultation of omens (lines 108-19); 
capture of enemy soldiers (lines 120-238); 
. third reaction of Naram-Sin and the intervention of [Star (lines 124-48); 
admonition to future ruler (lines 149-80), 


. a= ss ES oe re oe Se & 


The narration is shorter than the earlier written versions of the tale. This 
condensation has resulted in abrupt shifts, without the transitions essential for 
bonding the individual segments into a unified whole. The clumsiness of the 
conflated text is reflected in the inverse order of the logical sequence of events 
in lines 105-7 and 108-10. 

In section (k) a unique unit, lines 181-46, seems to be embedded. This 
unit is conspicuous for its lack of relationship to the preceding and succeeding 
sections. It reflects themes from the “Curse of Agade” and the Old Babylonian 
“Sumerian City Laments.” In its formulas it contains phrases and clauses found 
in the prophecies and the omen literature. Labat speculates that the scribe may 


38 There would not be any reason for Naram-Sin to inquire of the will of the gods 
before this point in the story, despite opinions to the contrary (cf. Parpola’s views in 
H. Tadmor, B. Landsberger, and S. Parpola, “The Sin of Sargon and Sennacherib’s Last 
Will? SAAB 8 [1989] 37-38). 
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have copied out certain omens from astrological literature concerning Venus.®? 
The unit is composed of a series of couplets. 
The content of the couplets is as follows: 


131-32: the withdrawal of divine favor from the enemies in some future 
time; 

133-34: the demolition of the city of the enemies and its dwelling places; 

135-86: the defilement of the earth and the disruption of the natural agri- 
cultural cycle; 

137-40: death and discord among people, disruption of family life; 

141-42: inversion of ethical standards; 

143-44: attack of a foreign army; 

145-46: collapse of economic life and the imposition of a new ruler as a 
result of foreign conquest. 


This narrative is encapsulated in a discourse framework: an introduction 
and a conclusion refer to the text as a royal stela, a nari, which is to be read 
aloud and its injunctions observed. The narrative mode that characterizes this 
text has been said to be “autobiography, first-person narration by an overt nar- 
rator, Naram-Sin, who relates his exploits for the edification of his implied audi- 
ence, his people. Thus Naram-Sin is at the same time the protagonist and the 
narrator, whose perceptual and conceptual points of view alone are conveyed. 
The perceptual point of view is that of his older self, who has learned wisdom 
from his experiences. The discourse time is possibly the end of Naram-Sin’s life, 
and the story time is previous to the discourse time, with a retrospective order 
of events. Certain blocks of the discourse contain a surface structure identical 
with or similar to the structure of texts 20 and 21. 


Circumstances of Discovery 


The standard recension of “Naram-Sin and the Enemy Hordes” is found 
on tablets that are Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian in provenance and script. 

Most of the Neo-Assyrian tablets (A-F) were probably gathered from the 
site of Nineveh during the nineteenth-century explorations.*? Accessioned by 
the British Museum in 1881, tablet A bears the stamp of the palace of ASSur- 
banipal, giving clear evidence of its original findspot. The remaining manu- 
scripts were accessioned under the siglum of the palace mound, known by the 
Turkish name, Kuyunjik, at Nineveh, which was ransacked by British Museum 
agents during three periods in the nineteenth century.*! While Layard uncov- 
ered Sennacherib’s palace and its library in the southern part of the mound in 
1849-51, it was Rassam who discovered the northern palace of ASSurbanipal 


39 Labat, Les Religions, 313 n. 5. 

40 For bibliography. see Chapter 1: Introduction. 

41 All were cataloged by C. Bezold in his Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in the 
Kouyunjik Collection of the British Museum. For A, see vol. 4.1778, B in 2.715-16, C in 
2.784, D in 3.942, E in 1.388, and F in 3.1304. 
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and other libraries in 1852. Excited by the discoveries, George Smith came in 
1873 and 1874 to search methodically through the spoils from these excavations. 
Nevertheless, all we know at present is that the library of ASSurbanipal at 
Nineveh contained at least one copy of “Naram-Sin and the Enemy Hordes.” 

Manuscript G comes from Sultantepe, on the plain of Harran, ten miles 
southeast of Urfa. Excavations at Sultantepe were conducted by the British In- 
stitute of Archaeology at Ankara and the Turkish Department of Antiquities in 
1951-52. On June 5, 1951, the excavators came upon a cache of 572 unbaked 
tablets in sounding F'® These tablets were lying against the outer wall of a 
house on the earth pavement of an open space. “Whether they had been delib- 
erately stacked in this position or had been thrown out as refuse remained un- 
certain.’44 They seem to be the remains of a provincial library of a priest of 
Zababa by the name of Qurdi-Nergal and are now housed in the Archaeological 
Museum at Ankara. 

The Neo-Babylonian tablet, manuscript H, is said to come “probably from 
Kish’* Although the tablet has a 1924 accession number, indicating that it 
came from the first two seasons of excavation at Kis, the Ashmolean Museum 
gave it this number in 1949 when it was found among other tablets lying un- 
numbered in a drawer. In the drawer were tablets published by van der Meer 
with the 1924 date, other fragments that could be joined to tablets of the 1924 
Kis collection, and still others that matched the ones photographed during the 
1923-24 season.46 Apart from certain exceptions, the tablets accessioned in 
1949 probably do stem from the excavations at the site conducted by the joint 
expedition of the Ashmolean Museum of Oxford University and the Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History (Chicago) from 1923 to 1933. Neo-Babylonian remains 
were found in both the western and the eastern mounds. In the western district 
of the site, Nebuchadnezzar, the famous builder, restored the splendor of the 
ziggurat and its temenos at Uhaimir, while new building was undertaken in ar- 
eas even further west. In the eastern part of the site, major construction took 
place around Ingharra; ancient Hursagkalama, the main ritual center; mound W, 
the main residential area; and at some of the other smaller mounds.*’ All these 
areas were explored during the first two seasons, so while most of the late tab- 
lets come from mound W,* tablet H could just as well have come from any 
other mound. | | 


42See “Summary of Archaeological Work in Turkey during 19517 AnSt 2 (1952) 
15; S. Lloyd and N. Cokce, “Sultantepe: Anglo-Turkish Joint Excavations, 1952" AnSé 3 
(1953) 27-51. 

43 See the locus on the plan in AnSt 3, 30, fig. 2 and p. 35, fig. 4. 

44, R. Gumey, The Sultantepe Tablets, vol. 1 (Occasional Publications of the Brit- 
ish Institute of Archaeology at Ankara 3; London, 1957) iv. 

450, R. Gurney, Literary and Miscellaneous Texts in the Ashmolean Museum 
(OECT 11; Oxford, 1989) 11. 

46 Tbid., 1. | 

47 McG. Gibson, The City and Area of Kish (Coconut Grove, Fla., 1972) fig, 29b. 

48 Thid., 76. 
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General Observations 


All Neo-Assyrian manuscripts are ostensibly written on two-column tab- 
lets; this is certain for texts A, B, C, F, and G, while D is a flake and E a corner. 
The upper half of A is preserved, the lower half of B, a portion of the left half 
of C, a portion of the bottom left of F, and most of G. D is a fragment of the 
middle of the tablet. There is an apparent difference in length of the columns 
(see score). Whereas there seem to be 46 lines per column in A, B, C, and E, al- 
though C might possibly be shorter by a line or two (see beginning of col. iv in 
A iii 15’), there are 55 lines per column in G and 60 lines per column in F. 
There are thus some discrepancies in the line divisions among the tablets, mak- 
ing the exact number of lines in the composition impossible to calculate. Note 
that both King’s copy of the reverse of tablet B and the photograph published 
on p. 406 are incorrectly aligned. King’s copy indicates that B iii 18 is on the 
same line as iv 18’, but, as can be seen clearly in the photograph, a crack runs 
through the “7” of iii 18 to the bottom of the KA in iv 19’. The photograph also 
clearly presents the misalignment of the flake when attached to the tablet; the 
lines dividing the columns are not straight, those of the flake being at a slight 
angle to those of the tablet. Third, the combination of these two errors was com- 
pounded by leaving out a line on the edge. For these reasons, a new copy is 
given on p. 407 to show the correct alignment of lines. 

The one Neo-Babylonian tablet, manuscript H, is a school exercise similar 
to that of the Neo-Babylonian tablet of the Sargon “Autobiography, text 2. The 
obverses of both tablets contain exercises of lexical texts (manuscript H has 
Yh II), while on the reverse appear extracts of the literary texts. Note that the 
Sargon letter from Nippur (text 10), of Old Babylonian date, likewise has a \exi- 
cal text on its reverse. Further, the line division of manuscript H does not paral- 
lel that of the Neo-Assyrian library copies. 


Orthography and Language 


The texts written in Neo-Assyrian script exhibit typical orthography, with 
the exception that C employs only Su and never Su. 

In morphology, the anaphoric pronouns display the following contrast: the 
-§- form is used for the accusative (eg., S45unu, lines 122-23), and the -t- form 
for the genitive (eg, Sunati, lines 133ff.).49 However, this distinction is not kept 
for the independent pronouns: j4ati, line 83 but kaa, line 180. Other peculiari- 
ties of this composition are: the use of the Sut relative determinative for second 
singular ‘you who’ (lines 177 and 179) and of the indefinite impersonal pronoun 
mimma for the personal mamman (line 149), This composition exhibits the ba- 


49 For this contrast, see B. Groneberg, Syntax, Morphologie und Stil der jungbaby- 
lonischen “Hymnischen” Literatur (FAOS 14/1; Stuttgart, 1987) 114. 
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sic grammatical declension of nouns, with a few exceptions in manuscript G 
(eg., line 8). Note, however, the many grammatical difficulties with the text as a 
whole elaborated in the philological notes. 

The vocabulary of the manuscripts along with the order of the wording is 
virtually identical (see text score). There is an extra word in line 28 in manu- 
script B and in line 39 in manuscript G. A substitution of one lexeme for an- 
other can be seen in line 58: G has séru for A’s sapannu. 

No evaluation can be made of the traits of the Neo-Babylonian tablet be- 
cause of its fragmentary nature and because any exception may be due to the 
ineptitude of the student rather than to the peculiarities of the dialect. 


Poetics 


There is some evidence of sound patterning in this composition. Allitera- 
tion is shown in the use of /s/ words, sapadhu ... sandqu as well as in phrases 
such as in line 65: ina luté luput ina sillé |suhul]. 

Prosody of some sort seems indicated in a poetic line divided into two to 
four feet per line. The line ends in a trochee, shown by a shortening of the pro- 
nominal ending at the end of a line of verse: line 31, paniiSun; line 48, Saparsun. 

The poetic structure is based on a tercet alternating with couplets (eg,, 
lines 1-8, 4-5; and 56-58, 59-60). Parallel couplets can be incremental (eg., 
lines 32-33), synonymous (eg,, 80-81), or contrastive (eg, 147-48). The lan- 
guage is terse, not given to abundant use of figures of speech or descriptions. 

The structural device of repetition is applied monotonously. Verbatim 
repetition of phrases can be found in the consultation of the omens and in the 
description of Naram-Sin’s defeat.°° Even the scribe was so bored that he wrote 
“ditto” (KIMIN) in lines 86-87. 


In general see the study by O. Gurney, “The Sultantepe Tablets IV: The 
Cuthean Legend of Naram-Siny AnSt 5 (1955) 98-118; also AnS¢ 6 (1956) 163- 
64. More recent studies include R. Labat, Les Religions du Proche-Orient asia- 
tique (Fayard/Denéel, 1970) 306-15; T. Longman, Fictional Akkadian Royal 
Autobiography: A Generic and Comparative Study (Winona Lake, Ind., 1991). 

The treatment of this recension differs from the above treatments, in that 
it is given in transcription in a composite text as well as in a critical score of the 
manuscripts. The goal is to provide a clear view of the surface discourse struc- 
ture of this literary composition, the most complete work in the corpus. The 
philological and textual notes will be attached to the composite text. 


°° For a discussion of mechanical repetition of formulas, see J. Cooper, “Gilgamesh 
Dreams of Enkidu: The Evolution and Dilution of Narrative” Finkelstein Mem. Vol., 39- 
44; idem, “Symmetry and Repetition in Akkadian Narrative; JAOS 97 (1977) 508-12. 
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Composite Text and Translation 


Notes on the Transcription 


In order to appreciate the prosodic features of the composition, both pho- 
netic and morphemic length are indicated, with certain exceptions. Morphemic 
length in both nominal plurals and verbal plurals is specified. Phonetic length- 
ening is indicated when followed by either enclitics or suffixes: the length of 
the genitive /i/, the final vowel /i/ in prepositions, the final vowels of pronouns 


Transcription 


1. [tupsSenna pitéma] nara Sitassi 

2. [Sa andku Naram-Sin] mar Sarru-kin 
3. [isturtima ézibisu ana] imé sati 

4, [Sar Uruk] Sada émid 


Ot 


. [Enmerkar] Sada émid 


Philological and Textual Notes 


1. For this incipit, see the introduction to this chapter as well as C. B, F. 
Walker, JCS 33 (1981) 192ff., and references to similar statements quoted there; 
in particular note Gilg. I i 22-25: 


[Se°ima] GIS.tupsenna Sa e[ri] Seek the tablet-box of copper! 
.. Je hargalligsu Sa sipa[rri] Lift it up by its bronze rings! 
[petémla KA Sa nisirti[Su] Open the lock of its secrets! 

lamur|ma tuppi uqni Sitassi See and read out the lapis-lazuli tablet! 


2-3. Another possibility would be to read the traces at the end as the 
word mar-sa-ti, similar to the statement in Gilg, 1 i 26: [Sa §]a@ Gilgames DU.DU- 
ku kalu marsati ‘that he, GilgameS, went through all (types of ) hardships’. 

4-5. The phrase Sada(§u) emédu has been the subject of various studies. 
Landsberger (in MAOG 4 [1929] 320) stated that the phrase meant ‘sich in 
seinem letzten Schlupfwinkel verkriechen’. The contemptuous tone suggested 
by Landsberger was used by Giiterbock in his translation of the line ‘er hat ins 
Gras beissen miissen’ (ZA 42 [1934] 72). A thorough investigation by Weidner 
appeared in AfO 18 (1939-41) 233-34, where he reached the conclusion that 
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and pronominal suffixes, the subjunctive marker /u/, and the final vowel of final 
weak verbs. Other length marks indicate historical formations of the lexemes, 
whether or not it can be proved that the vowel in question was actually pro- 
nounced long, 

Furthermore, morphophonemic writings are amended to their probable 
phonological shape. However, unless apparent and clearly intended in the sur- 
face discourse, assimilation and dissimilation are not assumed. Similarly, vowel 
elision and shortening of prepositions are not adopted if not explicit in the 
orthography. 


Translation 


Naram-Sin’s Introduction 


1. Open the tablet-box and read out the stela, 
2. [which I, Naram-Sin], son of Sargon, 
3. [have inscribed and left for] future days. 


History of Enmerkar 


4, [The king of Uruk] sought refuge in the mountain. 
o. [Enmerkar] sought refuge in the mountain. 


there was no negative aspect to this phrase. He translated it as ‘er starb eines 
unnatiirlichen Todes’ and differentiated between (a) “er wurde gewaltsam be- 
seitigt, ermordet” and (b) “er nahm ein unriihmliches Ende.” For the most re- 
cent discussion of the semantics of this phrase, see Edzard (Welt des Orients 11 
[1980] 156 and note 4) and Cogan (JCS 25 [1973] 99 n. 17), who mentions an 
“inner-Akkadian gloss” from the royal inscriptions of ASSurbanipal, @émedu 
Sadasu // illiku ana Simti, concerning the king of Arwad. Following Zimmern’s 
suggestion, Edzard translates this phrase as: ‘er landete an seinem (= dem ihm 
bestimmten) Berg (= Totenwelt)’. 

In his investigation, Weidner noted that the phrase appears four times 
without the possessive suffix, but he did not think that including or omitting the 
suffix made any difference in the meaning of the phrase. However, in my opin- 
ion, omission of the possessive sufhx may change the semantics of the phrase, in 
which case there may be no specific mountain. The references that contain the 
phrase without the suffix are the following: (1) Middle Assyrian Chronicle, VAT 
10453+; Weidner, AfO 8 (1954-56) 384:8”: (the Assyrians went up to the moun- 
tains of Kirruria to save their lives, while the Arameans took away their gold, 
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. fintimisu Samas mum|a°-ir mati 


6. | 

7. [... MU.MES] ina nasahi 
8. [... UD.MIES ina alaki 
9. | 


. [Samas... usan|ni miliksa 


silver, and all their property) RN Sar Kardunias kuR-a e-mi-id ‘Marduk-nadin- 
abhe, king of Babylonia, disappeared forever’ (see Tadmor, [NES 17 [1958] 133- 
34. Note that Tadmor states that this phrase has nothing to do with dying but 
means ‘to disappear suddenly, to abscond for good’); (2) Assyrian King List #53 (A 
IV 3, B III 36, see RIA 6 111-12): ‘Mutakkil-Nusku held the throne for “his tab- 
let? KUR-a e-mid, then passed away’; (3) Treaty between HattuSili III, king of 
Hatti, and BenteSina, king of Amurru (KBo I 8:7): entma RN aba abija HURSAG 
i-mi-id ‘when Suppiluliuma, my grandfather, died (MurSili, my father, the son of 
Suppiluliuma, sat on the royal throne)’ (note the substitution of hursdnu for 
Sadi); and (4) “Naram-Sin and the Enemy Hordes.” 

Weidner concluded from these examples that “es handelt sich um Ange- 
hérige des eigenen Volkes, hier wird man also am besten die Grundbedeutung 
‘eines unnatiirlichen Todes sterben’ einsetzen.” In general, the evidence sup- 
ports Weidner’s conclusion, whether or not the dynasts were native ones. In par- 
ticular, the literal translation of this expression, Sadd emédu ‘to take refuge in 
the mountain’, is similar to that of the idioms puzrati, tubqati emédu, and espe- 
cially Sahdta emédu. Consequently, its euphemistic function is ironic and pejo- 
rative. Further, there is one caveat, that an “unnatural” death means a death 
without proper burial rights and not necessarily an unheroic, ignoble death. 

The subject of the verbs in these two lines is either Sargon, Naram-Sin, or 
Enmerkar, all of whom are equally possible. Nothing is known of their deaths, 
but mountains appear in traditions about each of them. Enmerkar was chosen 
on a mountain called kur.Suba (“Lugalbanda II: Lugalbanda and Enmerkar,’ 
296; “Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta? 34). Enmerkar’s father, Mes-kiag-gaSer, 
is noted for going down to the sea and hur-sag-Sé ba-e,; ‘coming out (from it) 
to the mountains’ (Jacobsen, Sumerian King List, iii 6). Sargon’s legendary con- 
nection with mountains is limited to ah abija irammi Sada ‘my father’s brother 
inhabits the highlands’ (text 2:3). Naram-Sin fought in certain mountainous re- 
gions and held sway over them. 

5-8, The restoration of these lines depends on the Hittite version (cf. 
Giiterbock, ZA 44 [1938] 50 Vs. I C’ 2’ff.), as already proposed by Gurney, AnSt 
6 (1956) 168. 

6. The subject of this sentence is either Enmerkar, as in the preceding 
sentence or two, or Sama&, as I propose. The reason for selecting Sama§ is that 
Enmerkar was supposed to be the son of Utu (cf. “Enmerkar and the Lord of 
Aratta,” line 214; and the discussions by S. Cohen in his dissertation on p. 29 
n. 10; as well as C. Wilcke, Lugalbandaepos, 42ff.). Moreover, the beginning of 
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At that time Sama’ was the com]mander of the land. 
. years] had elapsed, 


6. | 
¥. | 
8. |... days] had gone by, 
9, | 


Samas chan|ged the decision concerning it (the land). 


the second strophe of “Enmerkar and EnsuhkeSdannajy after the paean of praise 
to Uruk, begins with: uy-ba uy en-na-am gig bara-ga-am “utu lugal-am ‘at 
that time the day was lord, the night was sovereign, Utu was king’ (A. Berlin, 
Enmerkar and Ensuhkesdanna, 38:14). 

7-8. This expression is also found in the “Weidner Chronicle” (Grayson, 
Chronicles, 148:41): x imé ina nasahi. 

9. The milku ‘advice, instruction, order, decision (of a deity) commonly 
used of divine decisions’ is directed towards various objects, in particular the 
king and the country. It is especially with countries that it is found in literary 
texts. For example: 


rabitum Anunnaki §a°imit Simtim 

usba imlika milikSa maétam 

.., the great Anunnaki, deciders of fate, 

sat (in council) and made their decision over it, the land... 
(BRM 4 2 i 1-2; see Wilcke, ZA 67 [1977] 156 [OB “Etana’”]; 
and Kinnier Wilson, Etana; 30). 


enima ila imlika milka ana matati 
... when the gods made their decision concerning the lands... 
(Ugaritica 5 167:1; see Lambert-Millard, Atra-hasis, 132). 


(Anzu with his talons rent the heavens) 

[... mata kima karpati miliksa isp|uh| 

... the land like a pot, he scattered its counsel 
(Lambert-Millard, Atra-hasis, 124 rev. 17). 


In particular, the noun milka is found together with Sané/Sunnd in this context: 
milik matim isanni 
... the mood of the country will change... 
(YOS 10 31 vi 21 [OB ext). 


Sa Istar uSannt milik temésu 
... whose (Teumman’s) mind [Star had confused... 


(Streck Asb. 112 v 28). 


The subject of the sentence is unclear. It could be JStar, Samaé (Utu), or the land. 
For Utu in the Sumerian tradition, cf. uru-ki inim-inim-ma-bi 4utu ba- 
an-ttim “Utu took away the city’s counsel’ (“Curse of Agade, 70). According to 
Cooper (p. 238 n. 30), it has a specific legal connotation. 
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10. [...Jma irkab 

Ll. [Enmerkar isal] ilani rabiiti 

12. [I8tar Ilaba| Zababa Annunitum 

13, [Sullat Hanis Samas] quradu 

14. [ilsi maré bdré| uma°?ir 

15. [7 ana pan 7| puhadi ilputi 

16. [ukin] guhsé elliti 

17. [mari baré| kiam iqbiini 

1s sas 

19, [... f]urruqu zima 

20. u kima |...) idasi 

21. [ina] erseti |...] lipparqud pagarka 

22. adi[na igbiini| ilanu rabitu 

93, Enmerkar Sal[amtasu...| dina marsa Samaég isk{un] 
24. dinSu purussé ip|rusu] etemmesu etem|me... | 


11-17. The order of the lines in this section is reversed in comparison to 
the order of the two later sections, lines 72-78 and 108-14: 


Subject Line Number 
a. Summoning the diviners 14 72 108 
b. Bringing the offerings 15 78 109 
c. Setting up the altars 16 74 110 
d. Querying the gods 11-138 75-77 111-18 
e. The answer 17ff. 78 11 4ff. 


Although it is clear that either Enmerkar or Naram-Sin takes steps (a) and 
(d) and the diviners step (e), the performers of the actual ritual are not clear: cf. 
singular wkin versus plural ukinnu (line 110). For this reason, the hybrid form 
alputu appears in line 73. I interpret step (b) just as Labat does (il consacra un 
mouton pour chacun des sept [dieux]’), seven lambs, one for each god, rather 
than 7 ana pan 7 = 7 + 7 = 14, In Gurney’s first treatment of this text in 1955, 
he enumerated only six gods, but in 1956 he suggested seven gods in his notes 
in AnSt 6, 163. Those scholars who followed the earlier estimate of six gods had 
to relate the number of sacrifices to the number of haruspices, which were thus 
thought to be seven or fourteen. 

15. The reading of the sign *x as either a[l] or i[/] is pivotal for under- 
standing whether Naram-Sin or Enmerkar is the subject of these sentences. 
Gurmey (AnSt 6, 163) stated the problem clearly, that although logically En- 
merkar should be the subject, the apparent verbal forms, al[-pu-ut] (Sultantepe 
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10. [...] and rode. 

11. [Enmerkar queried] the great gods: 

12. [IStar, Ilaba], Zababa, Annunitum, 

13. [Sullat, Hani’, and Samai], the hero. 

14. [He summoned the diviners] and instructed (them). 
15. They “touched” the lambs, [seven for seven]. 

16. [He set up] the holy reed altars. 

17. [The diviners] spoke thus: 

icoamee oee 

19. “[...] darkened/pale face. 

20. “and like [..].... 

21. “[upon] the earth,... may your corpse lie(?).” 

22. Scarcely had the great gods [finished speaking], 

23, [...| Enmerkar['s cor]pse. A severe judgement Samai passed (upon him), 


24. His judgement—the decision [that he decre]ed—(was that) his ghost, the 
ghosts of |. ..|], 


manuscript G) and iqbtini, would indicate a first-person involvement, disregard- 
ing the Kuyunjik obvious third-person plural [x]-pu-tu and the fact that the ven- 
tive does not need to indicate first-person dative. Despite this obstacle, Labat 
(Les religions) opted for third person. Furthermore, as Landsberger (H. Tadmor, 
B. Landsberger, and S. Parpola, “The Sin of Sargon and Sennacherib’s Last Will? 
SAAB 8 [1989] 37) pointed out, the sign originally read al could just as well be 
the beginning of i|!]. This statement was negated by a footnote by Parpola (ibid., 
n. 19) stating that the proposed emendation is epigraphically impossible. When 
I collated the tablet, [ found that the sign looks as copied and thus that both 
readings are possible. 

18-21. The text of the omen is lost. It may have related to Enmerkar’s 
sins, discussed in the preface to this section. 

21. The first suggestion by Gurney (AnSt 5 [1955] 98) was to interpret 
'li!-tam-has as an Ntn precative of mahdsu, and the second suggestion (AnSt 6 
[1956] 163) was [é] tulta|[bil] lipparqud pagarka ‘do nothing until the gods give 
you their orders’. However, the precative of the verb naparqudu has the form 
lippargid rather than lipparqud and means ‘to lie flat, to lie against’ and does 
not take pagru or any accusative object. 

23-27. As already pointed out by Gurney, the word order is unnatural, 
and Sama’ seems to be introduced without any evident grammatical construc- 
tion. I have tried to improve the text by placing a finite verb iSkun at the end of 
line 23, and interpreting lines 24ff. as a nominal sentence with dinSu as subject 
and the Sa-clause of line 27 as the nominal predicate. The reference to Samas I 
have taken as a vocative to ward off any evil effects of mentioning ghosts. 
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25. etem kimtisu etem pir-isu etem piri’ pir-isu Samas quradu 


26. bél elati u Saplati bél Anunnaki bél etemme 


27. Sa mé dalhite iSattti u mé zakite la isatti 
28, Sa igigallaSu kakkasu sdba Sudtu ikmit ikSudu indru 


29, ina naré ul istur ul ézibamma pagri u piti 


ve — 


30. Suma ul usésima ul aktarrabsu 


For the various meanings of etemmu ‘soul, spirit, ghost’, see J. Bottéro, “La 
Mythologie de la mort en Mésopotamie ancienne” (in Death in Mesopotamia 
[CRRAI 26; Mesopotamia 8; Copenhagen, 1980] 28ff.) and “Les Morts et l’au- 
dela dans les rituels en accadien contre l’action des ‘revenants, ” (ZA 73 [1983] 
158-203), and note the discussion (on p. 169 of “Les Morts”) of confusion of the 
two signs UDUG and GIDIM that are also here in this manuscript. ~ 

28. Manuscript B has i-na-ru at the end of this line, for which there is 
insufficient room in the other manuscripts (C and G). It may have been added 
by mistake from the ina naré in the next line. 

29-30. The problems in these two lines are: (1) the subjects, (2) the ob- 
jects, (3) the parsing of the phrases, and (4) the meaning of the phrases. 

(1) The subjects. It has been assumed that the subject of the first verb is 
Enmerkar and the subject of the last verb is Naram-Sin. Positive evidence is 
found in the Boghazkéy version (text 21A b 2’, 4’): the verb Satdru is in third 
person, ul iStwramma, and the verb karabu is in first person, ul akrubSuma. 
Thus, the suggestion of Giiterbock to read all the verbs as referring to Naram- 
Sin in the first person is not discussed in the following treatment. Likewise, the 
iktarab of manuscript G is probably a scribal mistake in face of manuscripts A 
and B, aktarabsu. However, the subject(s) of the verbs ezébu and Séist are not 
obvious. There are four possibilities: (a) Enmerkar is the subject of both verbs, 
and the two sentences could be understood as: ‘he did not write on a stela and 
did not leave (it) to me, even me, myself; he did not make a name for himself so 
that I could not bless him’ (cf. Labat, Les religions, 310; and Longman, Auto- 
biography [1991] 228, for other translations with Enmerkar as subject); (b) En- 
merkar is the subject of ez@ébu and Naram-Sin is the subject of Sasi: ‘he did not 
inscribe a stela and leave it to me // so that I had to act without the approval of 
the gods and could not bless him’ (Gurney, AnSt 5, 110; CAD A/2 372b); 
(c) Naram-Sin is the subject of the verb ezébu, and Enmerkar is the subject of 
Sasi, with the resulting parallel sentences: ‘On a stela he did not write so that I 
did not abandon my own pretensions; a name he did not proclaim so I could not 
bless him’; (d) Naram-Sin is the subject of both verbs, and the sentences are to 
be understood as: ‘he did not write on a stela so I could not let go of myself, 
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25. the ghost(s) of his family, the ghost(s) of his offspring, the ghost(s) of his 
offspring’s offspring; (praised be) Sama§, the hero, 


26. lord of the upper and netherworlds, lord of the Anunnaki, lord of the spirits 
of the dead, 


27. (that) they will drink polluted water and not drink pure water. 


28. He whose wisdom (and) whose weapons paralyzed, caught, and annihilated 
that army 


29. on a stela he did not write (and) did not leave (it) to me, myself, 
30. he did not make a name for himself so that I could not pray for him. 


could not make a name for myself, and (thus) could not bless him’. All the above 
suggestions except (b) work on the basis of the present line division. 

(2) The objects. There are two sets of objects, pagri u piiti in line 29 and 
the logogram MU in line 30, The first set apparently contains the first-person 
possessive suffix, and the only first person in the text is Naram-Sin. Gurmey 
wanted to read the logogram MU as andku, which is impossible (see CAD s.v.). 
The CAD reads the end of line 29 and the beginning of line 30 as one word, 
pu-u-ti-MU, which never occurs in any type of Akkadian text. There have been 
two other interpretations of the logogram in the early commentaries on this 
line: Zimmern (ZA 12 [1898] 319, 323) read the logogram as Sattu and trans- 
lated the sentence ‘drum zog ich in eigener Person dazumal(?) nicht aus’; 
whereas Ebeling (AOTB? 1926, 231) read it the same way but translated it ‘Ich 
selbst in eigner Person zog in dem Jahre (?) nicht aus. On the other hand, 
Jensen (KB 6/I 292, 549) and King (STC 142) divide the logogram MU into its 
component parts, AS KUR, and read ina mati and translate the sentence: ‘in 
mine own person from my land I went not forth’. Giiterbock ignores the logo- 
gram in his translation (ZA 42 [1934] 67), probably on the basis of the omission 
of Mu in C. However, the reliability of this manuscript can be shown to be un- 
certain, since the scribe also omitted the BU in line 36. Likewise, Labat in his 
translation ignores the logogram. The most probable meaning of the logogram 
MU and its most normal Akkadian equivalent is Sumu ‘name’. In this line, be- 
cause of the noun Sumu, one expects either the verb Satdru ‘to write’ in the 
sense of inscribing a tablet for future generations (see R. Ellis, Foundation De- 
posits in Ancient Mesopotamia [New Haven, 1968] 150-51) or the verb zakdru 
‘to invoke the name of the ghost’ (see M. Bayliss, Iraq 35 [1973] 116-17). Either 
verb would make sense of this line in place of Sésd. | 

(3) The parsing of the phrases. On the basis of the phrase pagra u pita 
Sasa, which occurs in line 93 and the OB parallel lines ii 14-15, all commenta- 
tors want to parse this line into two verses, as though it reads: 


ina naré ul istur ul ézibamma 
pagri u putt (MU)) ul usésima ul aktarabsu 
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31. sabu pagri isstir hurri amélita aribii paniisun 
32. ibnisunitima ilanu rabitu 

338, ina gaqgar ibni ilanu alisu 

34, Ti-amatu usénigsuntti 

35. Sassirsunu Bélet-ili ubanni 


However, the lines are not written that way, and there are three manuscripts at- 
testing to the correct line division. Consequently, one must ask whether the 
present lines contain two original idioms, pagra u pita ezébu and Suma sasi, 
with two objects, with the subject of the first phrase being Naram-Sin, and with 
the subject of the second phrase being Enmerkar, as in (1c) above. 

(4) The meaning of the phrases. The author has employed the words 
pagru and piitu separately and together many times in this text (lines 21, 29, 98, 
165, and 178). He uses them in various idioms, and therefore we are not forced 
to fit line 29 to line 93. The previous meanings of pagru u pitu (pagru u ra- 
manu) are: (a) reflexive, ‘moi-méme’ (see Labat, Les religions, 310); (b) ‘in my 
own person, (to go forth in) one’s own person’, referring to his not accompany- 
ing his troops in person (see Giiterbock, ZA 42 [1934] 68); (c) ‘to withdraw one- 
self (from the struggle)’ (see Gurney, AnSt 5 [1955] 110, who explains the phrase 
thus on the basis of line 174); (d) ‘with body and forehead (held high in pride)’ 
(see Tadmor, Eretz-Israel 5 [1958] 155); (e) ‘record on a statue’, referring to a 
message left on a statue (see Longman, Autobiography [1983] 307). 

Because of the many problems the line exhibits, it must be concluded that 
some corruption occurred in the written tradition. Internal evidence seems to 
indicate that the original idioms were nardm Satdru...ina...ezébu (cf. lines 
151-53) and pagram u pitam Stist (cf. line 93). 

31. Again the word pagru occurs, and here it may be a later addition by 
the author of this recension, who liked using the word. The picture of these 
beautiful mountain people given in the succeeding lines is juxtaposed to this 
line, in which they are described as mixed creatures. In the introduction to chap- 
ter 10, I have compared this line to 21A b 5-6: [a] wilitum irub ana panigunu 
ana hurri dlum ana panigunu ul dlum gaqqaru ana pani|sunu| ul gaqqaru 
‘Mankind scurried into caves before them. The city before them was not a city. 
The ground before them was not ground’. This would seem to reflect a better 
text, of which the Assyrian text is a corrupt descendant: irub became Gribu, 
hurri became issir hurri, and pagru was added to make sense out of nonsense. 

Von Soden has suggested a different parsing and reading (ZA 50 [1952] 
180 n. 2): sabi Hu-ri ‘Churriter’, issur hurri améliti: dribu paniisun ‘Stein- 
huhn-Menschen mit Rabengesichtern’, with a play on the word Hurri (cf. AHw 
390b). For descriptions of the subhuman barbarian, see Cooper, Curse of Agade, 
SOH. 
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Creation of Naram-Sin’s Opponents 


31. A people with partridge bodies, a race with raven faces, 
32. the great gods created them. 

33. On the land which the gods created was their(!) city. 
34. Tiamat suckled them. 

35. Their progenitress, Bélet-ili, made (them) beautiful. 


33. This line poses grammatical and semantic difficulties. Grammatically, 
the whole sentence is dependent on gaqqar, which must be understood as a 
noun in the construct with a subjunctive clause dependent on it, and dlaSu, a 
predicate nominative. Further, there does not seem to be any explanation for 
the third-person singular possessive suffix. It has been suggested that the singu- 
lar refers back to the collective sébu or ummdnu (see Zimmern, ZA 12, 328; 
Jensen KB 6/] 551). 

Semantically, the meaning of the lexeme Glu is bothersome, since Glu ‘city’ 
is written elsewhere in this text with the logogram URU and in the nominative 
should be GlSu, at least in Old Babylonian (eg., YOS 10 33:13). The form alaisu 
might be an innovation created in analogy with ila@Su ‘his god’. The alternative 
explanations of the writing a-lu-su do not appear fitting in this context. Cf. per- 
haps ala = pirhu, cited in AHw 206b, ali IV = eli IL. 

34. For Tiamat as a wetnurse, see Tallqvist, Gétterepitheta, 471-72. Note 
that she is the wetnurse of Bél in KAR 307:19. Cf. RN Sar ummdan-manda tab- 
nit Ti-amti (Streck Asb. 280:20). 

35. For the word Sasstru, see S, J. Lieberman, Loanwords, 478-74, no. 618, 
‘mother-goddess’ and 529, no. 709, ‘vagina’. This is a common epithet of Bélet-ili; 
see Tallqvist, Gotterepitheta, 273ff.; and further, Lambert-Millard, Atra-hasis, 
96 1 189 et passim. The verb band has been variously interpreted by translators 
and dictionaries: (1) “blessed them in the womb’ (Gurney, AnSt 5, 101); (2) ‘(aprés 
que) Bélet-ili eut donné forme a leur embryon’ (Labat, Les religions, 310); and 
(3) ‘their mother DN has treated (them) kindly’ (CAD B 98a sub bani B ‘to be 
pleasant’). AHw follows the CAD division and puts this reference under bani 
IT ‘gut schon sein/werden’. The semantic range of the D stem of banti B, accord- 
ing to the CAD (note bani A only occurs in the D stem in EA), is: ‘to beautify, 
adorn, improve, decorate, prepare carefully’. Since the enemy is described as 
Stipa banitu ‘resplendent with beauty’, it seems most probable that Bélet-ili is 
endowing them with that beauty here in this line. The time sequence bothers 
Labat; translating ‘in the womb’ after the enemies have been suckled does not 
make much chronological sense. This is not a real difficulty, since Sassiru can 
simply be understood in this line as the epithet of Bélet-ili. The problems with 
the chronological sequence and the true understanding of the meaning of the 
verb have already been discussed by Jensen (KB 6/1); he translates this line ‘bil- 
dete sie ihr(e) Mutter(leib), die Herrin der Gotter, schén’, 
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86. ina gereb Sadi irtebtima itetlima irtast minati 


37. 7 Sarrdnu athti Sipit banitu 

38. 360,000 ummanatisunu 

39. Anubanini abisunu Sarru ummasunu Sarratu Melili 
40. ahasunu rabi alik panisunu Memanduh sumsu 

4]. Sani ahiiSunu Medudu Sumsu 

42. Salsu ahisunu |...|tapis Sumsu 

43. rebtt ahiSunu Tartadada SumSu 

44, hamsSu ahisunu Baldahdah sumsu 

45, SeSSu ahisunu Ahudanadih Sumsu 

46. sebi: ahiiSunu Hurrakidit SumSu 


47, Sadi kaspi irkabinimma 


36. See von Soden, “utlelliim ‘sich erheben’ und verwandte Bildungen” 
(ZA 50 [1952] 180). He describes our form as an SB invention of a new perfect 
with i-prefix and translates ‘aufwuchsen’. 

87. This line presents us with two types of problems, one logical and one 
grammatical. On the one hand, the opponents in this line are described as wor- 
thy antagonists of the great Naram-Sin, as if a family of Enkidus were being 
created. The expression Sipii is used to describe gods and occasionally kings 
(see AHw 1281a), In literary texts it is used of Gilgame§ (Gilg, I ii 26) and Sar- 
gon (Kramer AV, 314 K.13684+:6, Sarrukin Su-p|u-ti], as well as Rm. 618:5, Su- 
pu-u). It is used especially in relation to the beauty of the face. The grammatical 
problem concerns the use of the stative Sapi, rather than an adjective govern- 
ing an abstract noun baniitu, which I have translated ‘resplendent with beauty. 


In place of the six kings of text 21A, this recension has seven. The number — 


seven is a conventional number used of various groups of beings, human and di- 
vine, benevolent as well as malevolent. 

89. For Anubanini, king of Lullubu, and his inscriptions found at Sar-i- 
Pal-i-Zohab, see Edzard, AfO 24 (1978) 78, although the date of his reign is un- 
certain. The Lullubu are mentioned in the list of 17 kings in coalition against 
Naram-Sin, 17 i 4’ (see note to line) and 18:10’ (see ZA 44 [1938] 68). In the 
second millennium, the term Lullubu lost its specific ethnic and geographic 
identity and was extended to any barbaric mountaineer (note especially the 
occurrences in texts from Boghazkéy; see H. Klengel, MIO 11 [1965] 357-58). It 
may be that the historical enemy as well as the literary enemy described in 
“Naram-Sin and the Enemy Hordes” are the Lullubu, with the proviso that their 
demographic situation is not that of the third millennium but of the second mil- 
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36. In the midst of the mountains, they grew up, reached man’s estate, and 
attained full stature. 


37. Seven kings, brothers, resplendent with beauty, 

38. 360,000 were their troops. 

39. Anubanini was their father, the king; their mother was the queen, Melili. 
40. Their eldest brother, their leader, Memanduh was his name. 

41. Their second brother, Medudu was his name. 

42. Their third brother, [...]tapiS was his name. 

43. Their fourth brother, Tartadada was his name. 

44, Their fifth brother, Baldahdah was his name. 

45, Their sixth brother, Ahudanadih was his name. 

46. Their seventh brother, Hurrakidu was his name. 


Eruption of the Enemy Hordes 


47. They were riding around the silver mountains, and 


lennium. In other words, “Naram-Sin and the Enemy Hordes” has Anubanini 
and sons descending from the mountains of Anatolia towards the cities of the 
Anatolian plateau and then on towards the mountainous crescent surrounding 
the plains of the Near East, far away from their original eastern home in Iran 
around Suleimaniya. The direction of the raids seems to be from northwest to 
southeast: from Anatolia, Upper Mesopotamia (Subartu) as far north as the up- 
per lakes of Lake Van and Lake Urmia, the eastern Zagros mountains (Gutium), 
Elam, and the countries surrounding the Persian Gulf (Dilmun, Makkan, and 
Melubha). If the raids begin in the Anatolian highlands, the proposed identifica- 
tion of the enemy as Lullubians is a difficulty. There are two factors that could 
have caused this situation: (a) the confusion of the coalition of the 17 kings, 
which included the kings of Anatolia through Elam (17.1 i’-21’, led by Gula-an, 
king of Gutium; 18:8’-6’; see ZA 44 [1938] 68ff.); and (b) the change in the his- 
torical demographic distribution during the third, second, and first millennia. 

The MUNI in manuscript G is probably incorrect and is placed here at the 
end of the line in analogy with the following lines. 

40-46. The names themselves are the reduplicated type, which are typi- 
cal of Old Akkadian period names. Their language has been termed by Lands- 
berger “Proto-Tigridian” and by Gelb “Banana-language.” In addition, the names 
may preserve some Hurrian influence, since they seem to rhyme with other 
known kings of the north and northeast: the reduplicated Duhsusu of Marda- 
man, Rabsisi of Subartu, as well as names ending in -ah, such as Sulgi’s famous 
opponent, Tabban-darah of Simurrum. 

47, It is true that KU.MES in this text represents ellitu (cf. lines 16, 74, 
106, 107, 110, and 128) in relation to sacrifices, altars, and Star, meaning “pure, 
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48, rédii isbassuniitima imhasii Saparsun 

49, ré§ sandqisunu ana Purushandar issanqiini(!) 

50. Purushandar gimir? | —_|su ittaspah 

Ol. Publi: ittaspah 

52. Puransi ittaspah 

53. lu samuh(?) nas huhhuh hahhil[rim(?)| 

54, luppudu narbti ummadn-manda kara|su] Subat-En{lil] 


holy’, but it never refers to secular terrestrial domains. Consequently, the trans- 
lation ‘the silver mountains’ seems preferable to ‘the shining mountains’, since 
‘the silver mountains’ functioned in the Old Akkadian period as the border land 
of the Old Akkadian realm. Sargon describes his empire as extending to the Ce- 
dar Forest and the Silver Mountains (hur-sag-ku-ga-Sé [Sum] :: KURKURKU 
[Akk]; CBS 18972 v 30-31, vi 37-38; see aK 164-65:34, “Sargon C2”), while 
Naram-Sin delineates his border as extending to the Cedar Forest/Amanus, the 
Cedar Mountain, and the upper sea (UET 1 274i 14ff. = aK 249:14-16, “Naram- 
sin C 3”; UET 1 275 i 22ff. = aK 255:22-24, “Naramsin C 5”), 

Von Soden (AHw 944b G4) suggests that the phrase Sada rakabu may be 
understood as ‘ins Gebirge ausweichen’. 

48. This line represents a turning point in the story: the provocation of 
the enemy. Does the word sabdatu indicate that the peaceful mountaineers were 
attacked? The reaction of the mountaineers is stated in the phrase imhast Sa- 
parsun. This phrase has been studied by M. Gruber (Aspects of Nonverbal 
Communication in the Ancient Near East [Studia Pohl 12; Rome, 1980] 380), 
who understands it as a gesture of chagrin and not anger. Previously, it had 
been studied by A. L. Oppenheim (Or NS. 17 42), who thought that this gesture 
was one of either insult or sorrow and despair. Nevertheless, I must agree with 
Gurney that here it is an act of defiance (AnS¢ 5, 110), since as a result of their 
reaction, they begin their raiding expeditions. Another interpretation of this 
line has been offered by G. Komoréczy (Acta Antiqua Academiae Scientiarum 
Hungaricae 25 [1977] 60), who understands the gesture as one of defiance, of a 
call for military conscription. Last, T. Longman (Autobiography [1983] 307 n. 16) 
believes that here the idiom indicates frustration, based on the reference in the 
blessing of the prostitute Samhat in SB GilgameS vii iv 3 and MB GilgameS 
UET VI 394:51. All these ad hoc interpretations demonstrate our ignorance of 
many aspects of the ancient culture of Mesopotamia. Gumey notes (AnSt 5, 
110) that in the Iliad this gesture is a sign of any strong emotion, and such may 
also have been the case in Mesopotamia. It also existed in Sumerian (cf. “Enki 
and Ninmah” 25 and “Lugale” 73). Regarding the Enki and Ninmah citation 
(Enki rose from his bed at the command of his mother Nammu, in Halanku, his 
conference chamber, he [slapped] his thigh’), Jacobsen comments (Harps, 155): 
“A gesture expressive of decision, approximately: “Let us get on with it!” 
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48. A scout (tried to) intercept them, but they smote their thighs. 

49. At the beginning of their approach, they proceeded against PuruShanda. 
50. PuruShanda was completely scattered. 

51. Puhlu was scattered. 

52. Puranshu was scattered. 

53. Indeed, allied(?) was the bearer of ... of ravlens|}. 


54. Weakened were the powers of the Manda hordes, the camps of 
Subat-En|[Lil]. 


49. For previous references to PuruShanda, see texts 9B and 11. 

For the reading ittaspah in this line and the following two lines, see Gur- 
ney, AnSt 6, 163. For sapadhu in historiographic texts, see Glassner, La chute 
dAkkadé, 61. 

50. According to the traces, it is impossible to restore the line, since the 
possessive suffix -su should end an adverbial like gipSussu or gitmalussu, which 
do not fit the space available. 

51-52. These cities are unknown. 

53. The reading of this line is very uncertain. Gurney (AnSt 6, 163) sug- 
gests that this line and the beginning of the next may possibly enumerate a 
series of tribes. Longman (Autobiography [1983] 291) offers lu-sa-a eli(EGIR) 
na-és-hu-hu-uh-ha-hu ‘Should I go out after NaShuhubbahu?’ but the first per- 
son is not expected between lines 30 and 63, and the second word is rendered 
by the logogram UGU not EGIR. Since this text is replete with parallelisms and 
repetitions, perhaps we should understand this line by looking at the syntactical 
structure of line 54: a verb in first position followed by a nominal compound in 
second position. A verb that fits the context would be samahu ‘to unite in alli- 
ance’, but the writing sa-a-muh would be exceptional. 

The remainder of the sentence could contain the subject of the sentence, 
such as a person, or an object, such as a toponym. Several known toponyms have 
similar names: Hahhum/n in Anatolia (RGTC | 68) and Hu-hu-un, Hu-hu-un-ri, 
and Hu-hu-un-si-ir-ha-hu-ir in the eastern highlands (RGTC 1 73). The signs 
can also be analyzed as a compound with nds followed by an unknown word in 
construct hu-hu-uh plus a noun in the genitive ha-hu-[x-x-x]|-'x!. For compounds 
with nai, cf. 6:51, 11:26ff., and note that in the former the compounds are des- 
ignations of types of people. The last word might be hahhuru ‘(a bird of the 
raven/crow family)’, a description of the enemies that would match line 31. 
Note that Longman left out the end of the line. Another possibility is to read 
na-ds-hu ‘they were deported/eradicated’, but no sense could then be made of 
the remainder of the line. 

04, This pivotal line offers the basis for establishing the Umman-manda 
as the antagonists of this composition. If, however, we read this line with the 
Umman-manda as the direct object of the raid of the enemies, then we are rid 
of the perplexing Umman-manda as the enemies of Naram-Sin. Umman-manda 
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50. u gereb Subarti kalisunu it|taggisa(?)| 

56. ispuhtiima tiamati ana Gutium issan|qi] 

57. ispuhiima Gutium ana mat Elamti issan|qé] 
58, ispuhima mat Elamti ana sapanni ikta[lda] 
59. iddiikima Sa néberi iddi ana |.. || 


60. Dilmun Makanna Meluhha qereb tamtim mala basi id{diki] 


61. 17 Sarranu adi 90 lim ummdana|tisunu} 
62. ittifunu ana résiitisunu it\talkini| 


63. [a]lsi redé uma”?ir 

64. [luta] silla ana q|atisu umalli] 

65. ina luté luput ina sillé [suhul] 

66. [Summa damit istini| ki néSima amélé Sunu 
67. [Summa damii la tist|ni sédai namtarii 

68. [utuk]ka rabisi lemniite Sipir Enlil Sunu 

69. redi ténSu utirramma 

70. ina [luté] alput 

71. ina sillé ashulma daémii ittastini 


in this line may be a late corruption of the country Mardaman (Maridaban, 
RGTC 1 118 and 2 118), which is one of the countries that Sargon and Naram- 
Sin claim to have conquered and which appears in other Sargon and Naram-Sin 
legends: 7 i 16’, 16B:34. Longman (Autobiography [1983] 291) offers lul-pu-du 
lib-bu-ui umman-man-da ka-[ra-as-Su-nul] Su-bat dEn-[ld] ‘Should I have struck 
out into the midst of the host, whose camp is Subat-Enlil? but he does not ex- 
plain the form lulpudu. 

On the history and location of Subat-Enlil, cf. D. Charpin, “Subat-Enlil et 
le pays d’Apum,” MARI 5 (1987) 129-40. The name of this city seems to be lim- 
ited to the reign of Sam&i-Adad I 

59. The phrase Sa néberi has been understood by Gurney and the CAD to 
refer to people rather than to places: ‘the (people) of the crossing’ (AnSt 5, 101) 
and ‘ferryman’ (CAD N/2 147, where this passage is the only nonlexical ex- 
ample). The enemy has now reached the shore (‘flatlands’) by the Persian Gulf, 
and they are fighting on or at the néberu of the Gulf to reach the lands that sur- 
round it, Dilmun, Makkan, and Melubha. The people who are opposing them are 
referred to by the term Sa néberi ‘the people who dwell in the area of the port’ 
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55, And in the midst of Subartu, they all [roamed]. 

06, They scattered the (army of the upper) seas, and reached Gutium. 

O7. They scattered (the army of ) Gutium and reached Elam. 

58. They scattered (the army of) Elam and reached the flatlands. 

09. They killed those (who guarded) the crossing, casting (them) into [the 
sea(?)]. 

60. Dilmun, Makkan, Melubha in the midst of the (lower) sea, as many as they 
were, they slau|ghtered]. 

61. Seventeen kings, with [their] 90,000 troo[ps}, 

62. together with them, they had [marchled to their aid. 


Despatch of Scout 


63. [I sum]moned an army scout and instructed (him). 

64, [I handed over] to him a [stiletto and] a pin. 

65. “Strike (them) with the stiletto! Prick (them) with the pin! 

66. “[If blood comes out], they are men like us. 

67. “[If blood does not come out], they are (evil) spirits, messengers of Death, 
68. “[fie]nds, malevolent demons, creatures of Enlil.” 

69. The scout brought back his report: 

70. “I struck (them) with the [stiletto]; 

71. “I pricked (them) with the pin and blood came out.” 


60. For the geographical identification of Dilmun, Makkan, and Melubha 
as the island of Bahrain, coastal Arabia and Makran, and the Indus Valley, see 
above, notes to 16B:35 and 17 i 12. The phrase mala bat also occurs in similar 
context in the “Sargon Geography” B rev. 5 (AfO 25, 63). 

64. On the restoration of this line, see Gurney, AnSt 6, 168. 

66-67. For the motif of the enemy's being made of flesh and blood, cf. 17 
ii 17’. 

68. The beginning of the Ti sign in manuscript B seems to be certain, 
which means there were two traditions, one in which the enemy was supported 
by Tiamat (already mentioned in line 34) and another in which the enemy was 
supported by Enlil. On the other hand, the latter tradition, of Enlil being the 
enemy of Naram-Sin, is well known (eg,, the “Curse of Agade? lines 154-57) 
and may be the primary tradition. The tradition with Tiamat may be secondary, 
influenced by her appearance in line 34, as well as her creatures in “Eniima 
elif” etc. On the other hand, the TI may be just a slightly miscopied 4[N]. 
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72. alsi mdré badré uma>?ir 

78. [7 ana pan| 7 puhdadi alputu 

74. ukin guhsé ellati 

75, asdlma |...| ilani rabiiti 

76. [star [Ila|ba Zababa Annunitum 

77. Sul{lat Hanis] Samas quradu 

78. namzagq ilani rabiiti ana alakija u zaqigqija ul iddinamma 


79. kiam agbi ana libbija umma lit anakiima 
80. ajtt néSu biri ibri 

81. aja barbaru is-al sa iltu 

82. lullik ki mar habbati |ina| migir libbija 
88. u luddi Sa ilimma jdati lusbat 


78. This line is very difficult to read and understand. It must contain the 
negative response of the gods to Naram-Sin’s query. The first word of this line, 
nam-[ |, should be compared with line 127, namzaq ili rabtiti. However, ac- 
cording to manuscript B, the comparison breaks down because there is no 
rabiti. The word is definitely in manuscript G, but there is a difficulty in the ' 
spacing: after nam there can only be one short sign before DINGIR!.MES 
GAL.MES. Thus, the question arises whether we are forced to restore namzaq in 
this line or are free to choose another word. Since the context of the gods’ an- 
swer to Naram-Sin’s query is the same, the restoration of namzaq seems correct, 
despite problems of spacing in G. On the meaning of namzaqu ‘latch-hook’, see 
E. Leichty, “Omens from Doorknobs,’ JCS 39 (1987) 191-92. Labat, in his trans- 
lation, suggests “Le veto des grands dieux m/interdit de marcher a ma perte. 
This makes excellent sense, but unfortunately there is no such word as ‘veto’. It 
should be mentioned that Sama¥ holds the uppu of the Apsu and the namzaqu 
of Anu in the “Bit-Mummu Prayer” (UVB 15 36:12) and opens the doors to the 
heavens as well as to the earth, as in the following lines from the “Samas Hymn”: 


[...] x gal sikkar Samé muspalkii dalat dadmeé 
[...] x [u] ppi sikkat namzaqi askutta 


.... the bolt of the heavens, who opens wide the doors of the inhabited 
world 
.... doorknob, latch-hook, and plaque (of the doorjamb) ... 
(Lambert BWL 136:182-88; see A. Kilmer, Finkelstein 
Mem. Vol., 130). 
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First Consultation of the Omens 


72. I summoned the diviners and instructed (them). 

73, I designated seven lambs, one lamb for each of the seven. 
74, I set up pure reed altars. 

75, I queried the great gods: 

76. star, Dlaba, Zababa, Annunitum, 

77. Sullat, Hanis, and Samai, the hero. 


78. The “latch-hook” of the great gods did not give me permission for my going 
and my demonical onrush. 


First Reaction of Naram-Sin and Its Aftermath 


79. Thus I said to my heart (ie., to myself), these were my words: 

80. “What lion (ever) performed extispicy? 

81. “What wolf (ever) consulted a dream-interpreter? 

82. “I will go like a brigand according to my own inclination. 

83. “And I will cast aside that (oracle) of the god(s); I will be in control of myself” 


See also Lambert BWL 196, VAT 10349:5. If namzaqu is an obscure epithet of 
Sama, it would make good sense in this line, for then it would be Samai, the 
god of omens, who gives the decision of the gods. Futhermore, an elaborate 
namzaqu in bronze was manufactured for the temple of Sama’ (VAS 8 103:2; 
see F Joannés, RIA 8 [1993] 107), possibly as a divine symbol. 

The namzaqu may be the one held by Nedu/Petu, doorkeeper of the nether- 
world, who keeps the ghosts under lock and key by virtue of the power be- 
stowed on him by Samai, who appears in the next line (see J. Scurlock, “KAR 
267//BMS 53: A Ghostly Light on bit rimki?” JAOS 108 [1988] 203-9). 

The word zagiqu has been variously interpreted but none of the interpre- 
tations fits as a parallel to the word alaku. An interesting insight into this line 
was offered by T. Longman (Autobiography [1991] 107 and 107-8 n. 30). He 
translates (p. 229): “The “key” of the great gods did not allow me to go, even my 
zagiqu and comments (p. 107): “In the case of Naram-Sin the key does not 
function, thus preventing the zagiqu (divine impulse)—the last recourse after 
divination—from entering. Thus, the gods instruct him to stay put.” I have as- 
sumed a noun reflecting the action of the zagiqu-demon or phantom. 

The final problem in this line is the third-singular subject, if it is not a 
personified latch-hook. Who is the person who “did not give me....”? 

83. This line has posed problems: (1) the first word, luddu, has been trans- 
lated as: (a) ‘luddi-weapon’, as in lines 64, 65, and 70 (Gurney, AnSé 5, 103); (b) 
‘small cup, the reference being to some “black art”’ (Gurney, AnSt 6, 164); 
(c) ‘ein Baum mit essbaren Friichten’ (AHw 561b); (d) ‘mng, unkn’ (CAD L 238). 
All of these translators interpret the word luddi as a noun. It seems better to 
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84. Sattu mahritu ina kasadi 


wm we 


85. 2 Sasi lim ummdni usésima ina libbisunu istén baltu ul ittira 

86. Sanitum Sattu ina kasddi 90 lim KIMIN(= ummdni usésima ina libbisunu 
istén baltu ul itiira) 

87. Salustum Sattu ina kasddi 60 lim 7 mé KIMIN (= ummdani usésima ina 
libbisunu istén baltu ul itira) 


88. essehu ennisu akkad asus ustanih 

89. kiam agbi ana libbija umma li anakiima 
90. ana palé mina ézib 

91. andku Sarru la musallimu matisu 

92. u ré°’tim la musallimu ummanisu 

93. ki lustakkanma pagri u piiti lusési 

94. Salummat néSi miitu namtaru arurtu 

95. namurratu hurbdsu ibisst: nebritu 

96. [husahlhu diliptu mala basi [itt\igunu ittarda 
97. elénuma ina pulhri i|§Sakin abiibu 

98. Sapldnu ina |erseti abii|bu basi 


understand it as a verb in first-person precative, from the verb naditi ‘to cast 
aside’, in parallel structure with lullik in the preceding line. Labat also takes 
luddi as a verb, ‘faisant fi de dieu (?)’, but it is not clear how he analyzes the verb. 

(2) The next phrase, Sa AN ma ja a ti, has been treated as: (a) Sa parzilli 
ja-a-ti ‘of iron, for myself’ (Gurney, AnSt 5, 108); (b) Sa 4pA-ia-a-ti(B), Sa 4Ma-ia- 
te (G) ‘belonging to the god Muati’ (Gurney, AnSt 6, 164), as well as Sa GN! 
(AHw 561b); (c) 9¢MAS (DINGIR-ma) ja-a-ti ‘I will seize the |. of Ninurta’ (?) 
(CAD L 238). 

The final solution given by A. Westenholz is that we have a bicolon line 
here: luddi Sa ilimma ‘T will cast aside that of god’, jati lusbat ‘T will be in con- 
trol of myself’ (see Power and Propaganda, 122 n. 31). 

88. These verbs, seht, eSi, also appear in line 156 and in the OB recension. 
On the basis of the OB a-ka-ad, the word written a-ka-la has been read a-ka-ad(!) 
(see CAD K 85a sub kddu B ‘to be distressed(?)’). Note that these two references 
are the only citations of this verb. Therefore, we need to find another solution. 
Jensen offered ekélu ‘to be dark, to be gloomy’ (KB 6/1 554). I suggest reading 
a-ka-ad! and taking it from nakddu with improper vocalization of a for u. 

90. See discussion sub 20A iii 13. 

92. The student of the Neo-Babylonian manuscript H erred in this line 
and wrote la t-Sal-|...], a finite verb in place of the participle. Because the 
manuscript is so fragmentary, we do not know if it was an accidental error or an 
error that indicates that he had a different version in front of him. 
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84. When the first year arrived, 
85. I sent out 120,000 troops, but none of them returned alive. 


86. When the second year arrived, [ sent out 90,000 troops, but none of them 
returned alive. 


87. When the third year arrived, I sent out 60,700 troops, but none of them 
returned alive. 


Second Reaction of Naram-Sin and the Intervention of Ea 


88. I was bewildered, confused, sunk in gloom, desperate, and dejected. 

89. Thus I said to my heart, these were my words: 

90. “What have I left to the dynasty! 

91. “I am a king who does not keep his country safe 

92. “and a shepherd who does not safeguard his people. 

93. “How shall I ever continue to act so that I can get myself out (of this)!P” 
94. Terror of lions, death, plague, twitching of limbs, 

95. panic, chills, losses, famine, 

96. [wanl|t, sleeplessness, (and) whatever (evil) existed descended [with] them. 
97. Above, in co[uncil,} the flood was decided. 

98. Below, on the [earth], the fllood] came into being. 


93. See discussion sub 20A iii 15. 

94-96. These lines do not appear in the OB recension in the description 
of the sack of the land of Akkade, and in the Boghazkéy recension they appear 
in the description of the enemies (see above, notes to text 21A b 10’-12’). 

94. The word nisi should be understood in accordance with text 21A b 
10’, UR.MAH.|MES], as well as ni-e-5i in manuscript G of this line. 

The word mu-Si occurs in the more reliable manuscript B but not in the 
less reliable manuscript G and also is absent from the Boghazkéy version; it 
‘makes little sense here. CAD M/2 298a indicates that this reference is “in 
difficult context.” A. Westenholz suggests that it is probably a literal slip of the 
pen: Fe hh 4¢<>¢47. The empty wedges indicate the redundant dit- 
tography. Having written -u- of mu-u-tu, the scribe slipped back into -Si of nési 
and repeated the signs from that point onward. For arurtu, see discussion in 
MSL 9 213ff. 

96. For a discussion of diliptu, see MSL IX 85-86. In the break, Gurney 
(AnSt 5, 104) restores [ana muhhi |Sunu ‘upon them’, but on the basis of text 21A 
b 13’ (the plagues), ittiSunu itrud ‘he (Ea) sent with them (the enemy hordes)’, 
and the visible evidence of the cuneiform text, a better restoration is: (the 
plagues) [itt]iSunu ittardd ‘came down with them’. 

97-98. For flood imagery, cf. OB recension of “Naram-Sin and the Enemy 
Hordes, 20A col. iv. 
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99. Ea bél nlaqgbi pasu ipusmal] iqabbi 
100. izzakkara ana |ilani ahh|ésu 

101. ilanu rabitu [mina tépu]sa 
102. taqgbanimma |abiiba ad|ki 
108. u Subst Sa |...|pa/di ta zur [...Ja 

104. zagmukku Sa rebiti §[atti ina kasad ji 
105. ina téméqi Sa Ea |...| $a ilani [rabtiti| 
106. nigé zagmukki ellati [aqqi| 

107. téréti ellati us|te? |i 


108. alsi maré baré u|ma??|ir 

109. 7 ana pan 7 puhdadi alp|ult(u) 
110. ukin guhsé el[lat]i 

111. asdlma ildni rabiti 

112. Istar |Ilaba Zababa Annuni|tum 
113. Sullat [Hanix Samas qurad |u 
114. marla baré kiam igbi|ni 


115, Sulmma... iJnassi 


116, [...] ibasyi 

117. [... i]mtagtas%i 

118. [... damé] uSardé qulmu 
119. [... ina] damé itib|bu... | 


120. ina libbisunu 12 sdbu ipparsiinni 


101-2. For the restoration of these lines, see Gurney, AnSt 6, 164. 

106-7. There is a problem with the ordering of the events in chronological 
sequence. The following quotation gives the normal order: lipit qati hiniq im- 
meri nig nigi népesti barite ‘the ritual act, the killing of the sheep, the offering 
of the sacrifice, the performance of the extispicy (““Maqlu” 7 125 and LKA 
128:9). In these lines, Naram-Sin apparently brings an offering and asks for a 
performance of an extispicy, but in lines 108-14 he also brings offerings and 
asks for omens from them. Either there are two consultations of the omens in 
lines 106-7 and 108ff., or there is one consultation in lines 108ff. According to 
the first hypothesis, the first consultation is the regular New Year's sacrifice, and 
the second consultation takes places during the additional sacrifices brought at a 
later time and/or place. However, it seems more reasonable that the block of text 
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99, Ea, the lord of the dleep, opened his mouth], saying, 
100. Speaking to the [gods, his bro]thers: 
101. “O great gods, [what have you do|ne? 
102. “You spoke and I sum[moned a deluge]. 
103. “And the creation of ... you....” 
104. When the New Year Festival of the fourth y[ear arrilved, 
105. with the fervent prayer which Ea [...] of the [great] gods, 
106. I [sacrificed the holy sacrifices of the New Year Festival. 
107. I sought the holy omens. 


Second Consultation of the Omens 


108. I summoned the diviners and instructed (them). 
109. I designated seven lambs, one lamb for each. 
110. I set up pure reed altars. 

111. I queried the great gods: 

112. I8tar, [aba, Zababa, Annunitum,] 

113. Sullat, [Hani8, and Samai, the hero]. 

114. The [diviners spoke thus] to me: 

115. “If [the liver(?) ...] carries, 

116. “And there exists [a hole(?)], 

117. “And [...] it hangs down, 

118. “[...] the battle-axe will make the [blood] flow, 
119. “[...] they will drown in the blood [.. .}.” 


Capture of Enemy Soldiers 


120. From their midst, twelve soldiers ran away from me. 


concerning consultation of omens has been repeated verbatim from the previous 
occasion. 

110-15, For the small fragment mentioned in the notes in AnSt 6, 164, 
see the copy in STT. This piece seems to be stuck on the main Sultantepe text in 
an inappropriate location at the beginning of the column. 

115-17. The diviners’ answer could be a quotation from the omen 
literature. The protasis would be lines 115-17 and the apodosis would be lines 
118-19. For a summary of omens predicting death, see U. Jeyes, “Death and 
Divination in the Old Babylonian Period; Death in Mesopotamia (CRRAI 26; 
Mesopotamia 8; Copenhagen, 1980) 107-21. 

118. For the use of the battle-axe, cf. 9E:5, GISTUKUL.MES URUDU qul-mi-i. 

119. The reading for this line was already proposed by Jensen in KB 6/1 
300:5, 
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121. arkisunu ardud ahmut urrih 
122. sabe SéSunu akSussunit|i| 
123. sabe 8éSunu utirrassulniti] 


124, kiam aqbi ana libbija |umma li anadkiima! 
125. balu biri séréta u{mmudu(?)| ul ubba[l gati(?)] 
126. puhdda ana muhhisunu alpult] 

127. namzaq ilani rabiti gimilgunu [iqbi] 

128. Dilbat elletu istu Samé kiam issa|nqa] 

129. ana Naram-Sin mar Sarru-kin 

180. ezib zér halgati la tuhallaq 


WVA 


131. ana arkdt iimé Enlil ana lemutti inass8é réssun 


132. ana aggi libbi Enlil uqa°’’a résu 


183. al sabe Suniti in[naqgar] 


a 


125, The form of sérétu should probably be taken as a plural form of sértu 
‘punishment’, on the basis of analogy with térétu, the plural form of tértu. A 
different reading of this line leading to a converse interpretation of Naram-Sin’s 
state of mind is offered by W. Sommerfeld: “Naram-Sin ist widerspenstig und 
hartnackig: balu biri 5e-ri ta"kal!'-[ti pani] ul ubba{[l] ‘Ohne (eine eindeutige 
Anweisung durch) Opferschau, “Fleisch” (und) “Magen” (= den wichtigsten Ele- 
menten der Eingeweideschau) werde ich keine Nachsicht tiben. ” This attractive 
reading, however, seems to negate the contrast between the first and second divi- 
nation requests and reactions. The first time, Naram-Sin does not take heed of the 
omen and proceeds against the enemy, while the second time, he listens to the 
oracular message and does not take any hostile action against the enemy—he has 
learned his lesson. In my opinion Naram-Sin’s inner thoughts were more likely 
to have revolved around the advisability of projected actions than to have been 
concerned with mercy. 

127. Note the unexpected form of gimilSunu. The normal form is gimil in 
the construct case and gimill +V+sufhx with a possessive suflix. 

128. For IStar’s manifestation to epic heroes in the guise of the Venus star, 
cf. Inanna as the Venus star appearing to the mortally ill Lugalbanda (Wilcke, 
Das Lugalbandaepos, 67). The form issa[qra] is unexpected in SB Akkadian, but 
there does not seem to be any alternative restoration. 

130. The term zér halqdti may have many layers of meaning, more than 
just a double entendre. Literally it means ‘a seed of (= member of) lost or missing 
ones. On this basis von Soden translates ‘“Nomaden’ (AHw 318b sub halqu Adj. 
3), while the CAD translates ‘accursed, rebellious (as an invective referring to an 
ethnic group)’ (CAD Z 87b), There are only four references to this expression, all 
SB (see AHw 1522 sub zéru). The two words zéra and haldqu/hulluqu are found 
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121. I ran after them, I hurried, I hastened. 
122. I overtook those soldiers. 
123, I brought those soldiers back. 


Third Reaction of Naram-Sin and the Intervention of [Star 


124, Thus I said to my heart, [these were my words]: 

125. “Without omens, I will not bring myself to [impose] punishments.’ 
126. I “touched” a lamb concerning them. 

127. The “latch-hook” of the great gods, [commanded] mercy upon them. 
128. Shining Venus from heaven approached me: 

129. “To Naram-Sin son of Sargon, 

130. “desist! Destroy not the brood of destruction! 

131. “In future days, Enlil will summon them for evil. 

132. “They will be at the disposal of the angry heart of Enlil. 

133. “The city of those soldiers will be demolished. 


in curses, which may be the reason the CAD chose the meaning ‘accursed’. A 
similar-sounding word zérmandu ‘vermin’ also comes to mind. This term must 
be a pejorative one. Yet the employment of the factitive verbal stem hulluqu ‘to 
destroy’ in the same sentence affects the nuance of the noun. In order to capture 
this nuance, I have translated the line “Do not destroy the brood of destruction’. 

131. The two relevant nuances of the phrase réSa nasi, ‘to summon’ and 
‘to honor’, could be conveyed in this context: ‘to summon them and to honor 
them as evil’. 

132. The phrase ana aggi libbi is not a conflation of two phrases ina ug- 
gat libbi ‘in the anger of the heart’ and libbu aggu ‘angry heart’, since the adjec- 
tive aggu may precede the noun it modifies. However, the verbal phrase is an 
inversion of ré§ libbi aggi 8a Enlil uqa°°a. 

133-43, As has been repeatedly stated, there are grammatical problems 
in this section: the singularity of the noun and the plurality of the verb. In com- 
parative omen literature, the ‘city’ often occurs as the subject matter of the ex- 
tispicy. In such cases, as in this literary text, the word ‘city’ is extrapolated from 
its syntactical position and placed frontally at the beginning of the sentence, 
with or without a resumptive pronoun: dla GsibiSu izzibisu ‘the city, its inhabi- 
tants will abandon it’ (Boissier DA 225:7); alam iSatum ikkal ‘the city, fire will 
consume it’ (YOS 10 31 xii 25-26). However, this syntactical order with a singu- 
lar pronominal resumptive only occurs in line 144: ala 848u Glu nakru isab- 
bassu. In all other instances, the noun Glu seems to be used as a collective in the 
sense of ‘the inhabitants of the city’, and verbs seem to be third plural used im- 
personally. Further, there is a logical difficulty in identifying ‘the city’. Is it iden- 
tical to the city in line 33? 
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134. iqammti ilammi Subati 

135. alu damiisunu itabbaki 

136. ersetu iSpikisa gisimmaru bilassa umatta 

137. al sabe Suniiti imuttii 

188. Glu itti [ali bitu] itti biti inakkir 

139. ablu itti mare ahul] itti ahi 

140. [etlu] itti etli ri°ua itti itbari 

141. itti ahames kindati ul itammi 

(142. nisa la kinati Sahuzama Sandtim da pa ra qu? 


133-34, The term sa@bé Suniiti may be either a genitive dependent on the 
nomen regens Glu or the accusative object of the verb. CAD Q 78a offers an in- 
terpretation based on the accusative: URU sdbé Suniiti |i-na]-ru (var. in-[...]) 
iqammi: ilammti GIS (?).KU.MES ‘the city which kills these people, (the enemy’s) 
weapons(?) will burn down (and) besiege. However, such an interpretation 
with ‘the city’ as subject and ‘that army’ as object is impossible in the parallel 
sentence in line 137, where the verb is intransitive. 

The form of the verb is difficult to analyze. The initial in-[...] is unex- 
pected in SB for the verb n@ru; it cannot reflect the OAkk. form in-a-ru. For the 
normal SB form, cf. GIS.TUKUL-8t ERIN Suatu ... i-na-ru ‘whose weapons anni- 
hilated that army’ (line 28). Perhaps the two manuscripts differed in their 
choice of verb at this point. Manuscript A may have had in-[na-qa-ar| while G 
had [i-na|-ru, or both may have had innaqgqaru. 

134. For parallels to this picture of the burning and razing of the dwell- 
ing places of the lamented city, cf:: 


zag-e-ba gu-glir] mu-ni-in-[gar-re-es] uru giS.al-e bi-in-[ra-(ra)-a§] 
ki-gub-ba izi mu-ni-in-sum-mu-[uS] uru tuS-ba mu-u[n-x x x x x] 


They breached its buttresses; they hewed the city with axes; 
They set fire to its stations; they... the city’s dwelling places. 
(Green, Uruk Lament, 5.138-14; JAOS 104 [1984] 274). 


dmullili é-mu Su hé-bi-in-bal gi¥.al-e ha-ba-ra 
sig-ta-di-ma izi ha-ba-ni-in-Sub a Gru-mu hu-mu-da-gul 


Verily, Enlil has turned inimical to my house, by the pickax verily it has 
been torn up. 
Upon him who comes from below verily he hurled fire—alas, my city. 
verily has been destroyed | 
(Kramer, Lamentation over Ur, 258-59). 


135. For parallels to the flowing of blood, cf. i-mu-un nam-lt-ujg Ab- 
ginz m[u-un-sur-sur-re-eS] nig-dim mu-un-z[i-(x)-r]e-eS ‘they let the 
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134. “They will burn and besiege (its) dwelling places. 

135. “The city—their blood will pour out. 

186. “The earth will diminish its store, the date palm its yield. 
137. “The city of those soldiers will die. 

138. “City will fight with city, household with household, 

1389. “Father with son, brother with brother, 

140. “Young man with young man, friend with neighbor. 

141. “They will not speak truth with one another. 

142. “People will be taught lies and.... aberrations. 


blood of the people flow like that of a (sacrificial) cow; they tore out everything 


that had been built’ (Green, Uruk Lament, 5.22). 

136. For parallels to the disruption of the natural agricultural cycle, cf. li8- 
Sur eqlu ispikisu ‘let the fields diminish their yield, (Let Nisaba stop up her 
breast)’ (Lambert-Millard, Atra-hasis, 72 I i 18; as well as pp. 108, 110 S iv 46, 
56); Sa Siri bilassu imtima ‘the yield of the furrow became scanty’ (Cagni, 
Erra, I 135; as well as the references in the Sumerian city laments and the 
“Curse of Agade” collected by J. Cooper, Curse of Agade, 24-25). 

138. The theme of the disruption of city and family life is common in the 
“Curse of Agade” (lines 215ff), the “Lamentation over the Destruction of Ur” 
(231ff.), and other city laments, as well as in Akkadian literature (“Erra” IV 
135ff.) and omen literature (cf. CAD A/1 384b bottom). 

141. The inversion of the ethical standards is underlined in the following 


parallel: 


sag zi sag lul-la Su-bal ba-ni-ib-ak 

mes méS-e an-ta i-im-nu 

as la lul-e GS la zi-da-ke, an-ta na-mu-un-DU 

Honest people were confounded with liars; 

Young men lay upon young men; 

The blood of liars ran upon the blood of honest men 
(Cooper, Curse of Agade, 190ff.). 


For other Sumerian examples, see Cooper, Curse of Agade, 25; and for Akka- 
dian examples, cf. “Dialogue of Pessimism, 76-78 (Lambert, BWL, 149). 

142. The reconstruction of the second half of this line is difficult. The first 
signs $d na tim are usually understood as Sandtim ‘strange, uncanny, revolting’ 
(cf. Gumey’s ‘strange things’ and Labat’s ‘des insanités’). Less likely readings are 
Sa natim ‘what is proper’ (cf. CAD sw.) and in particular la natati Sihuzu ‘(he 
who) has learned unseemly things’ (‘Surpu” II 64). However, the signs remain- 
ing to form the verb di ra qu or di ra am ma do not yield any obvious sense. If 
Sa natim were possible, the verb could have been restored (ud)-da-pa-ra-am- 
ma! as a Dt passive from the root dapdru (tapdru) ‘vertreiben, entfernen’ (AHw 
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148. alu nakru Si iddukka 

144, dla §a3u Glu nakru isabbassu 

145. ana 1 [MANA K|U.BABBAR situ uttatu imahhar 
146. Sarru dan|nu...|... ina mati ul ibsi 

147. [(ana) ilani] rabiati ana bibilti abilSuniti 

148. gati ana déki ul abilsuniti 


_ vv 


149. atta mannu la issakku u rubii la mimma sandma 
150. $a ilanu inambiisu Sarriita ippus 
151. tupsenna épuska nara asturka 

152. ina Kuti ina Emeslam 

153. ina papah Nergal ézibakka 

154. nard annéd amurma 

155. Sa pi naré anna Siméma 

156. la tessihhu la tennissu 

157. la tapallah la tatarrur 

158. iSddka lia kina 

159. atta ina siin sinistika Sipir li teppus 


1380a D). Some emendation to this line does not seem out of place, since manu- 
script G is replete with errors and omissions (cf. (ru) missing in nak-ru in line 
144), 

145. Cf. the better rate of exchange in “Curse of Agade;’ line 177: Se di8 
gin-e ban sila-am ‘one shekel’s worth of grain was only one half quart’. The 
normal equivalence given in “ManiStuSu’s Obelisk” is one shekel of silver to one 
gur.sag.gal of grain. For silver prices, see further Limet, JESHO 15 (1972) 31, 
table of’ prices. 

147-48. Note the plural subject and the singular verb, which are dis- 
cussed by Gurney (AnS¢ 5 [1955] 112-13), who suggests adding an (ana) but 
still prefers translating the sentence with the gods as the subject. On the other 
hand, Labat follows Gurney’s suggestion, ‘I brought them to the great gods as 
tribute’ but translates, ‘Je les ai laissés(P) aux grands dieux pour |’extermina- 
tion(?)’. The object bibiltu is also unusual and rare, with only two other occur- 
rences. The CAD B suggests the meaning ‘decimation of the army’, and von 
Soden, in his Ntrg. 1548a, “Wegfiihrung’. It does come from a prolific root wabdlu, 
which has other nominal derivatives based on babdlu, such as babbilu, biblu, 
etc, as well as those based on abdlu, such as biltu. Interpreting this word as a 
synonym biltu ‘tribute’ would be appropriate, in light of the practice of the Old 
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143, “The city is a hostile one—they will be defeated. 

144. “That city—an enemy city will seize it. 

145, “For one [mina] of silver, (only) a seah of barley will be had.” 
146. There was no strong king in the land who [.. |]. 

147. I delivered them (to) the great gods for delivery(?). 

148. I did not deliver them for my hand to kill. 


Admonition to Future Ruler 


149. You, whoever you are, be it governor or prince or anyone else, 
150. whom the gods will call to perform kingship, 

151. I made a tablet-box for you and inscribed a stela for you. 
152. In Kutha, in the Emeslam, 

153. in the cella of Nergal, I left (it) for you. 

154, Read this stele! 

155. Hearken unto the words of this stele! 

156. Be not bewildered! Be not confused! 

157. Be not afraid! Do not tremble! 

158, Let your foundations be firm! 

159. You, within the embrace of your wife, do your work! 


Akkadian kings of bringing their captives in fetters to Enlil in Nippur. The 
remaining question is whether bibiltu should connote a gift or just the act of de- 
livery. In the latter case, Naram-Sin would be emphasizing his role as a middle- 
man, conveying a consignment. There is a play on the same root in this line as 
in line 180; in this line it is abdlu, and in line 180 haldqu. 

A. Westenholz suggests that the passage must mean “The great gods 
brought them to their downfall, but I did not lift my hand to kill them’. Thus he 
corrects abilguniti to abila/abli-Suniti. The meaning ‘downfall’ depends on 
the other two references to this lexeme, in the Mari letter (ARM 10 11 and 
KAR 423). However, there is a logical problem because the downfall of the en- 
emy hordes has not yet occurred in the story. 

158. For a discussion of the papdhu, the cella of a temple, see D, Charpin 
(Iraq 45 [1983] 56-63) and W. von Soden (Temple et Culte, 137-88). 

158-59. Note that Labat treats these lines as conditional: ‘Si tu veux que 
tes bases soient stables, et, toiiméme, faire l'amour sur le sein de ta femme,...’ 
(Les religions, 314). 

159ff. For a discussion of these lines, see Hoffner, JCS 23 (1970) 18ff. His 
first problem is the undeclined 5i-pir, which he replaces with x x. However, the 
signs are clear on the tablets. Either the original written text had Sipir sinniSti 
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160. duranika tukkil 

161. hiradtika mé mulli 

162. pisannatika se°aka kasapka buséka makkirka 
163. ana al dannitika Sarib 

164. kakkéka rukusma tubgqdati e|mid| 
165. garrddiatika usur pitka Sullim 
166. littaggis matka é tiisisu 

167. littidi bila é tasniqsu 

168. likul sér rida|ti|ka 

169, liSaggis li-tur-[.. | 

170. li asrata li san|qdata| 

171. annti beli apulsuntiti 

172. ana gullultisunu rib dumqi 


and the second word was omitted by chance in the course of recopying (it is 
only a small sign, SAL), or it is just ungrammatical. 

164, For a parallel to this line, cf. itammda ana kakkéSu ummeda tubgati 
‘to his weapons he says, “stay in the racks!”” (Cagni, Erra, I 17). This parallel 
has already been mentioned by O. Gurney (AnS¢ 5, 113) and discussed by 
H. Hoffner, JCS 23 (1970) 19, who concludes that the phrase means ‘to get your- 
self into a corner’ and that Naram-Sin is telling the future king to hide. How- 
ever, it is obvious that in both references it is the weapons that are to stand in 
the corner. Labat (Les religions, 314) takes the first half of the line to be a ques- 
tion and the second half of the line to be the answer: ‘Ceins tes armes? Non, 
laisse-les a labri!’ Landsberger (H. Tadmor, B. Landsberger, and S. Parpola, 
“The Sin of Sargon and Sennacherib’s Last Will? SAAB 3 [1989] 44) suggests 
‘Gird yourself with weapons but go into hiding’, in keeping with Gurney’s sec- 
ondary translation offered in his notes on this line (AnSt 5, 118). 

167. The word littiddi comes from nadi J/3 and means ‘to put animals 
out to pasture’ (CAD N/1 79), as well as ‘to cast down, abandon’; both meanings 
seem to be implied in this line. Cf. iz-gi 4En-lil-l4 ama§-ta ba-ra-ra-a8... 
Silam tur-bi-ta ba-ra-ra-a8... ‘they (the Guti) drive the trusty goats of En- 
lil from the fold...they drive the cows from the pens...’ (Cooper, Curse of 
Agade, 164-65); $a-'tum?P!-ma dum-dam mu-ni-in-z[a] anSe-udu im- 
mi-in-é ‘in the pasture lands a tumultuous noise arose; the draft asses and 
sheep were driven away’ (Green, Uruk Lament, 2.28), A. Westenholz suggests: 
‘Let him lose a cow; don’t hold him accountable / don’t check on him’, 

168. For ridu, cf. ridu HW, AHw 981b. Labat (Les religions, 314) offers ‘Sil 
mange la chair de ton avenir’, apparently restoring riditika here. Landsberger 
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160, Strengthen your walls! 

161. Fill your moats with water! 

162. Your chests, your grain, your money, your goods, your possessions, 
168, bring into your stronghold! 

164. Tie up your weapons and put (them) into the corners! 
165, Guard your courage! Take heed of your own person! 
166, Let him roam through your land! Go not out to him! 
167, Let him scatter the cattle! Do not go near him! 

168, Let him consume the flesh of your offspring! 

169, Let him murder, (and) let him return (unharmed)! 
170. (But) you be self-controlled, disciplined. 

171. Answer them, “Here I am, sir”! 

172. Requite their wickedness with kindness! 


(H. Tadmor, B. Landsberger, S. Parpola, “Sin of Sargon; 44) suggests réditika ‘of 
your soldiers’. 

169. The word li-sag-gi-x is listed as coming from the root Sagdlu (in AHw 
1125b) with unclear meaning and read ‘(wer?) li-Sag-gi-lu!’ However, despite 
the traces the reading -lu is impossible, since the verbs in this section speak of 
the enemy in singular third person. Therefore, I propose the reading li-Sag-gi-is 
from a Gtn or I/3 form of the verb SagdSu ‘to slay in battle, to murder, to slaugh- 
ter. The same opinion is now given by Landsberger (ibid.). Labat offers ‘méme 
sil renouvelle (?) ses déprédations (?)’, but it is uncertain how he reached this 
suggested reading, 

170. The pair asru//sanqu appear in the lexical section of asaru A ‘to 
muster, check controls’ and not under asdru B ‘to be humble’. This line is not 
quoted under agru adj. On the other hand, AHw 1488b has this reference under 
the adjective aSru ‘mit gesenktem Kopf, demutig’ and assumes an etymological 
relationship with wasdru/asdru I, rather than with aSaru I (AHw 79a) ‘ord- 
nend iiberwachen, betreuen’. Note the interpretation of Landsberger (H. Tad- 
mor, B. Landsberger, and S. Parpola, “Sin of Sargon, 44): “neither ‘meek’ nor 
‘humble’; a3rdta is not wasrata but °asrata. asdru, sandqu, pagddu = ‘to check’, 
in the sense of kontrollieren, “be considerate and self-controlled’” Following 
Landsberger, I argue that the pair asru//sanqu cannot be translated as 
‘meek/humble’ but must be translated “disciplined/prudent/self-controlled’. 

171. For the grammatical and semantic understanding of the phrase anni 
béli, cf. Lambert BWL 3238, and note his comment, “evidently the conventional 
answer of slaves.” 
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173. ana dumgi qisati u tasbati 
174. ana mahrisunu etettiq 
175. tupsarré enqtte 

176. liskuri nardka 

177. sat naré-a tamurtima 

178. pitka tusésti 

179, Sat jasi taktarba arki: 
180. liktarrabka kasa 


173. For tasbatu, see AHw 1337b, where the suggested etymology is 
offered: sabi IV (?) or sabdtu(?). There von Soden gives the translation 
‘Wunscherfiillungen? with two references only: this line in “Naram-Sin and 
the Enemy Hordes” and ekal tasbati in ZDMG 98 30:4. Landsberger (H. Tad- 
mor, B. Landsberger, and S. Parpola, “Sin of Sargon? 44) proposes that tasbatu 
could be a plural formation of tasibtu, based on the verb wasdbu (Heb. ysp), 
which is an attractive suggestion. 

174. There are two interpretations of this line: (1) taking the verb as a G 
vetitive in present tense, which is grammatically problematic: ‘do not approach 
them in order to get favors...’ (Gurmey, Labat); (2) taking the verb as Gtn im- 
perative etettiq (suggestion, A. Westenholz). The latter interpretation makes 
better sense in the context. 
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173. And (their) kindness with gifts and supplementary presents(?)! 
174. Always precede them (ie., do more than they ask)! 

175. Wise scribes, 

176. let them declaim your inscription. 

177. You who have read my inscription 

178. and thus have gotten yourself out (of trouble), 

179. you who have blessed me, may a future (ruler) 

180. Bless you! 


175ff. This conclusion reminds one of the “Idrimi Inscription”: manahtija 
ana tuppija astur lidaggal(a)Sunu u ana muhhija liktanarrabi “My deed(s), I 
wrote upon my tablet; let them continually look upon them and upon me; may 
they continually invoke blessings” (“Idrimi, 103-4; see G. Oller, JCS 29 [1977] 
167-68; J. M. Sasson, “On Idrimi and Sarruwa, the Scribe? Studies on the Civili- 
zation and Culture of Nuzi and the Hurrians: In Honor of Ernest R. Lacheman 
on His Seventy-Fifty Birthday, April 29, 1981 |ed. M. A. Morrison and D. L. 
Owen; Winona Lake, Ind., 1981] 309-24; and Dietrich and Loretz, UF 138 [1981] 
230). 
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Manuscripts 


Neo-Assyrian: Nineveh 


A 81-2-4,219 = CT XIII 44 (see photographs, p. 405) 

B K.5418a = CT XIII 39-40 (see photographs and copy of rev., 
pp. 406-7) 

C K5640 = CT XIII 41 (see photographs, p. 408) 

D  K8582 = Thompson, Epic of Gilgamesh, pl. 34 (see 
photograph, p. 408) 

E —_K.2021B, unpublished (see photograph and copy, p. 409) 

F _K.18828, unpublished (see photograph and copy, p. 409) 


Neo-Assyrian: Huzirina (Sultantepe) 

G  SU.51/67A + 76 + 166 + 21923 = STT 30 
Neo-Babylonian: Kis 

H~ Ash. 1924.2085 = OECT XI 108 (see photograph, p. 410) 
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$d igi|-gdl-la-§u! [GIS TUKUL-St ERIN] '§u-a-tu 
tk-mu-ti' I ik-Su-du i-na-ru 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Sd igi-gdl-la-Su SIPA-Su ERIN Su-a-tu ik-mu-u ik-|[Su-dul 


| 


. 
—_—eOo 


$4 igi-gdél-la-Su GIS.TUKUL-S§t E|RIN] Sd-a-tu i[k]~mu-u 


ik-[Su-dul 
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29. A [ | 
Bi2’ inaNADU.A ul SAR ul TAGy-am-ma pag-ri u pu-w-ti 
Ci8’ ina NAgNA.DU.A ul SAR ul TAG,-am-ma pag-rfi...] 


D | 
E [ | 
F 
Gi29 ina NADU.A ul SAR ul TAG,-am-ma 'pag'-ri u [pul-ti 
Hi | 
30. A [ | 
Bid’ MU ul t-Se-si-ma ul ak-ta-rab-Su 
Ci’ ul ti-Se-si-ma ul ak-| 
D [ | 
E | 
F | 
Gi30 MU ull] u-Se-si-ma ul ik-tar-rab-5[1| 
Hi | 
31. A [ 
Bi4’  ERINMES pag-ri is-sur hur-ri a-me-lu-ti // a-ri-bu pa-nu-Sti-un 
Cil0’ ERINMES pag-ri MUSEN hur-ri a-me-lu-ta | | 
D | 
E [ | 
Mg 
Gi3l  ERINMES pag-ri MUSEN hur-[ri a-me-lu-|ta a-ri-bu pa-[ | 
H | 
82, A [ | 


Bid’ ib-nu-Su-nu-ti-ma DINGIR.MES GAL.MES 
Cill’  ib-nu-Su-nu-ti-ma DINGIR.| 


D | 

E 

F | 

GiS82 = ib-nu-Su-nu-ti-ma DINGIR.MES GAL.MES 

H 
33. <A [ | 


Bi6’ — ina qaq-qar ib-nu-t. DINGIRMES a-lu-St 

Cil2’ ina qaq-qar ib-nu-ti DINGIRM[ES 
E [ | 
F : | 
Gi83 ina qaq-qar ib-nu-ti DINGIRMES a-lu-sti-[nu? | 
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Ti-a-ma-tu u-Se-niq-Su-nw-ti 
Ti-a-ma-tu | 
Ti-a-ma-tu t-Se-nig-Su-nu-ti 


Sa-sur-Sui-nu *Be-let-i-li vi-ban-ni 
[Sa]-sur-Su-nu “Be-let-| 


‘ 


Sa-sur-Su-nu *Be-let-i-li ui-ban-ni 
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lina gé-reb' KUR-1 ir-ti-bu-ma i-te-it-lu-ma I ir-ta-Sti-u mi-na-ti 


ina gé-reb KUR-i ir-te-u-ma i-te?| 
| 
[ -elt-lu-ma I | 


| 


| 


|-na-ti 


ina qé-reb KUR-1 ir-te-u-ma i-te-et-lu-ta-ma ir-ta-Sti-u mi-na-[a-tle 


| 
| 


[x] LUGAL.MES-ni at-hu-ti Su-pu-u ba-nu-tu 
7 LUGAL.MES at-hu-ti | 


| 


| | ba-nu-tu 


| 


7 LUGALMES at-hu-u §u-pu-u ba-nu-|t|u 


JAAN um-ma-na-tu-Sti-nu 
IM.AAN ulm 


|-tu-Sti-nu 


| 
| 
| 
6-L 
| 
| 
6-LIM.A.AN um-ma-na-tti-Sti-nu 


| 


| 
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[ | AD-Sti-nu LUGAL AMA-Sti-nu / [Sar]-ra-tu °4-Me-li-li 
Anu-ba-ni-ni AD-Su-nu LUGAL A[MA | 
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[ ]-tu AL Me-li-li 

| 


Anu-ba-ni-ni AD-8ti-nu LUGAL 'AMAl-St-nu Sal[r-rja-ti 
SAL Me-li-lim MUNI 
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[ | 'a-lik pa-ni-Sd-nu !Me-ma-an-duh MUNI 
SES-Su-nu GAL-ti a-lik | 
| | 
[ |-duh MUNI 
| 
SES-Sti-nu GAL-u a-lik 1GI-Sti-nu 'Me-ma-an-dah "MUNI 
| 
[ |'Me-du-du MUNI 

9-4 SES | | 
[ ] MUNI 

| 
2-11 SES-Sti-nu !‘Mi-du-du MUNI 

| | 
| 
[ |-pah MUNI 
3-Su SES [ 
| 
[ MJU.NI 

| 
[3]-S SES-Sti-nu [!x]-"ta-pis! [M]JU.NI 

| 
| , | 
d\a-da MUNI 

4-t | | 


4]-i SES-Sti-nu 'Tar-ta-da-da |M]U.NI 
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|-dah MUNI 
5-Su [ : 
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| 
[5-80 SES-8ti-nu | Bal-dah-dah "unt! 
| 
| 
| ]x MUNI 
6 | 


6|-5t SES-Sti-nu !A-hu-da-na-di-ih MUNI 


(end of column) 


(probably also end of column) 


eS — | ——————— 


col. ii in B and in FE) 


| 


[7]-1¢ SES-Sti-nu ‘Hur-ra!-ki-du-u MUN[I 


KURMES [ 


KU|R.MES KU.MES ir-ka-bu-nim-ma 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ri-du-ti | 


rli-du-u is-bat-su-nu-ti-m[a i|m-ha-su 3d4-par-Sii-un! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


M|U.NI (end of column) 


possibly end of column but note difference in length of 


34] 
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URU.Pu-uh-lu-ti | 
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URU.Pu-ra-an-su-t | 


UR|U.Pu-ra-an-Su-u it-tas-pah 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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| 

| 
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lup-pu-du nar-bu-ti ERIN-man-da ka-[_] // 8u-bat 4E|n-lil] 


| 


x|-pu-du nar-bu-u ERIN-man-(da] ka-ra-| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


gé-reb Su-bar-ti DU-Sti-nu it-| 


[x qlé-reb Su-bar-du-u DU-Sti-n|u 

| 

is-pu-hu-ma ti-a-ma-ti ana(DI8) Gu-ti-um is-sa-| 
| 

| 


| 


is-pu-hu-ma ti-| 


{ i]s-sa-an-[gul 


is-pu-hu-ma Gu-ti-um ana KUR.NIM.MAKI is-sa-| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


is-pu-hu-ma KUR.Gu-| 


| 
is-pu-hu-ma KURNIM.MAKXI ana sa-pan-ni ik-| 
| 

| 

| 

[ 

is-pu-hu-ma KUR.NIM.| 
lis-pul-hlu 


K|I is-s[a 


ana se-|ri ik-t[a-x} 


| 


| 


| ¢E[n-lil 


he lee bee) lee 


ee ee | —| 
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| 

Dilmun.k1 Md-gan-na Me-luh-ha qé-reb | | 
I ma-la ba-su-ti id-| J 

: 


| | 


| 


Dilmunx1 'Md'-gan-n[a 
Dilmun.xi Md-glan-nla Me-luh-[h\a qé-reb Tam-tim ma-|. . |] 


| 


17 LUGAL.MES adi(EN) 90 LIM um-ma-| 


7 LUGAL.MES adi(EN) 90 LIM um-ma-na-| 
it-ti-Su-nu ana ri-su-ti-Su-nu it-| 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
KI-Sti-nu ana ri-su"ti'-sd-nu it-| 


]-da-a ti-ma-| 


——— in i a —at i i i i ee eel dt i ie! ee ee ee let ee —— 


a|l-si ri-da-[a] 'u'-ma---ir 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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[ | sil-la-a a-na qla- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I | 
[ |-ut ina sil-li-e | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ina lu-|d|i-e lu-pu-ut ina sill- 
kli-i na-Si-ma [| 


Sum|-ma [US.MES ti-su-ni k]i na-Si-ma LU.MES-Sti-nu 


|-ni Se-e-du NAM.TA 


|ki 'ra-bi!-su lem-nu-te Si-"pir "| 


llem-nu-te Si-pir 4En-lil Sti-n 


t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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re-du-ti té-en-Sti ti-tir-| 


[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|-en-Su u-tir-ram-ma 


na |lu-di|-e al-p[u-ut 


| al-pu-ut 


na [sil-li]"e! ds-hul-ma da-me it-ta-s|u-ni] 


|-e ds-hul-ma US it-ta-su-ni 


al-si! DUMU.MES LU.BHAL.MES ti-ma-7-|ir] 


] DUMU.MES LU.HAL ti-ma-?-ir 


x x x (x)] 7 UDUSILA, al-pu-"t[u] 


x x -aln 7 UDUSILA, al-pu-ut 


74. 


79. 


76. 


V7. 


78. 


ii 22 
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| xMES KU.MES 


i-ki]n-nu GLGUHSU.MES KU.MES 


7 — Ce SS eS 


§al-m[a ] DINGIR.MES GAL.MES 


] DINGIR.MES GAL.MES 


Oo ee 


I-tar [Il-a-ba,] 4Za-bay-ba, 4A-nu-ni-tum 


SS = — 


—_ 


[9] 18-[tar Il-a-|bay *Za-ba,-ba, 4A-nu-ni-tum 


— 
od 


| 
dpi ] SuTu qu-ra-du 
| : 
hg | 
| 
| | 
(‘Jpn x x | ] 4uru gu-ra-du 
| | 
| 

nam-|za-aq] DINGIRMES ana a-la-ki-jal/[ —-ija ul 
i-di-na-am-ma 

| 

| 


nam(?) x DINGIRMES GALMES ana a-la-ki-id u za-qt-qi-id 
ul i-di-na-am-ma 


| | 
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A 
B ii 12’ 


ki-|a\-am aq-bi ana SA-bi-ja /! um-ma lu-u a-na-ku-ma 


| 
[ 
| 
| 
ki-a-am aq-bi ana SA-bi-id um-ma lu-u ana-ku-ma 


| 


= 


a-a-% UR.|[MAH bi-r\a ib-ri 
| 

| 

| 

a-a-U UR.MAH bi-ri ib-ri 


| 
| 


a-a-ti UR.BAR.[RA i8-al] Sd-il-tu 

| 

| 

'a-a-ti URL BARRA i[S]-al §d-il-tu 


| 
| 


lul-lik ki-i DUMU hab-ba-ti ina me-gir! $A-bi-ja 


‘7 


| 
| 


(lul]-lik kima DUMU hab-ba-t[i ina] me-gir SA-ja 


tt lu-ud-di §4 DINGIR-'ma! ja-a-ti lu-us-bat 
| 
| 


tt | 


u 'lu'-ud-di [x] DINGIR-ma ja-tle x (x) x]-us-bat 


| 


| 


84. 


89. 


86. 


87. 


88. 
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| 


MU.AN.NA mah-ri-tu ina ka-sd-di 


| 
| 


MU.| 


| 
IMU.AN.NA! mah-ri-tu ina [k|a-5|[d]-di 


| 


ee ee ee 
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2-US LIM ERIN ti-Se-si-ma ina SA-Su-nu // 1-en TI NU GUR.RA 


| 
| 
2-US | 


| 


|4 1-en | 


2!-US LIM ERIN-ni ti-|Se]-si-ma ina SA-Sti-nu 1-Ten! "ti! [..] 


| 
| 


2-tum MU.AN.NA ina KUR-di 90 LIM KIMIN 


| 
| 


2-tum MU,| 


| 


2-tu MU.AN.NA ina KUR-di 90 LIM KI|MIN] 


| 
| 


3-tum MU.AN.NA ina KUR-di 60 LIM 7 ME KIMIN 


-tum MU.| 


-tu MU.AN.NA ina KUB-di [60] LIM 7 ME KIMIN 


s-si-hu en-ni-St a-ka-la I a-Sti-us us-ta-ni-ih 


s-si-| | 4 a-Su-| 


s-si-hu en-ni-§ti a-ka-la a-8ti-us us-ta-ni-ih 


| 
| 
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B ii 29’ 
C 
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E ii 8’ 
EF 
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[ 


ki-a-am aq-bi a-na SA-bi-ja um-ma lu-u a-na-ku-ma 


| 
ki-a-am | 


| 


| 4 um-ma | 


ki-a-|am aq]-bi ana SA-bi um-ma I[ul-u ana-ku-ma 
) ]; a-na-ku-ma 


'ki-a-am! alq 

| 

a-na pa-li-e mi-na-a e-zib 
| 

a-na pa-li-[ 

| 

[ ]-li-e me-na-a e-|x] 


| 
| 


a-na-ku LUGAL la mu-sal-li-mu KUR-St (end of column) 


| 
| 


a-na-ku LUGA[L 


| 


ana-ku LUGAL la mu-Sal-li-mu | 
a-na-ku LU{[GAL 


| 

a ri-é-um la mu-Sal-li-mu um-ma-ni-su 
{ 

tu ri-é-| 

u ri-é-um la mu-Sal-li-mu | 

[ | la ui-Sal-| 


ki lu-ug-tak-kan-ma pag-ri u pu-ti lu-Se-si 


| 
ki lu-lus-tak'-| 


ki lu-us-tak-kan-ma pag-r[i| u plu 
[ | pag-ri u plu 


— ee ee eee 


SS ee | 
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§d-lum-mat ni-Si mu-Si mu-u-tu nam-tar a-ru-ur-tti 


| 
| 
(probably end of col. ii) 
| 


Sd-lum-mat ni-e-Si mu-u-tu [ 


§d-lum"™| 
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na-mur-ra-tu hur-ba-sti 1-bi-su-u ni-ib-ri-tu 


| 

| 
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| 


[x x x]-hu di-lip-tu ma-la ba-su-u If | t]i-Sti-nu it-tar-da 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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repetition 29,61, 81, 207, 247 268, 299 
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rhythm 25, 28 
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stanza 29, 37 95 207 247 
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story time 24, 33, 296 
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